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Rough Proofs 


Automobile and building de- 
igners really ought to get together. 
C. Smiley is advertising his 1947 
<aiser for sale because it’s too 
ong for his garage. 


“We are still pretty high on the 
bod fellow side,” Leo Burnett 
eminded an audience of agency 
nen. 

Maybe somebody should rewrite 
he specifications for account ex- 
utives. 


The official name for spot broad- 

asting is now “selective,” it is 
nounced, but you can offer the 
sual 8 to 5 that time buyers will 
ontinue to ask station represent- 
tives to clear some spots. 


An elephant, sagely remarks 
adies’ Home Journal, needs no 
ertificate for size, an observation 
ith which Tom Dewey and the 
OP hasten to agree. 


“Most Minnesotans endorse give- 
ways,” reports the world’s great- 
st advertising journal. 

Wasn’t it Al Smith who re- 
iarked that nobody wants to shoot 
santa Claus? 

Sees 

Inland Daily Press members re- 
port they are having trouble 
witching food ads from Thursday 
bid Friday to earlier days in the 
eek. Seems that advertisers see 
ome relationship between cash 
egisters and paychecks. 


zee 
More and more media promo- 
lon men are saying, “More and 
lore advertisers know where to 
fo for action,” and “More and 
nore advertisers are finding the 
host responsive audience today.” 


The question asked most fre- 
vently when an advertising agent 
Fnnounces that he is resigning an 
‘count is, “Did he jump or was 
€ pushed?” 

see 
Frederick O. Bohen, the distin- 
ished citizen whose name ap- 
fared on the financial pages as 
* new director of the Chicago 
North Western, may be recog- 
ize’ as your old friend Fred 
ohn of Meredith. 

aes 
General Foods is offering a par- 
tu arly appropriate premium 
th Bliss coffee, a 12,000-word 
ck t dictionary. It will enable 
‘¢ (ustomers to find exactly the 
‘ht synonyms for “delectable.” 

see 
Gl dys the beautiful receptionist 
“YS she sees Kaiser-Frazer will 
“ve 103 improvements in its 1949 
“Ss, and she wonders if owners 
“ S year’s models will wish 
‘ey 1ad waited a little longer. 

gee 
Mi be the reason the champion 
_ ‘d his mind about another 
“€ efense is that he found he 
“ede i a little more publicity for 
* louis punch. 

Copy Cus 


PORTABLE—Sentinel Radio Corp.'s new 


portable television receiver made its 
debut last week in the Chicago market, 
backed by an intensive cooperative news- 
paper promotion. All 18 video cities 
will get a play as production expands, 
with New York next on the schedule. 


‘Task’ Budget 
Gets NIAA Ist 
‘How-to Report 


Anonymous Metals Co. 
Bares System Used 
to Set Annual Fund 


New York—The National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association 
last week released Case History 
No. 1 in its projected series on 
budget methods, procured by 
NIAA’s budget survey committee. 
It adds up to the odyssey of an 
advertising budget in a company, 
from the time the advertising man- 
ager starts the accumulation of 
data until he is ready to start buy- 
ing space. 

In the first case history, a name- 
less company selling direct as well 
as through jobbers and distribu- 
tors, working with a budget of 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and 
using the “task method” of ad- 
vertising budgeting, was chosen. 


ws Here’s what goes on: 

The advertising manager con- 
sults with managers of sales for 
various product divisions, getting 
from them such items as: general 
sales outlook for the coming year, 
plans for new products or modi- 
fications, changes in long-range 
profit status of products and mar- 
kets, indications of where he will 
need advertising and promotion 
support to achieve sales goals, and 

(Continued on Page 81) 


1943 Prophecy 


comes close in ‘48. See 
‘In Washington’, Page 
18. Other features: 
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Cut Distribution 
Costs Still More, 
Food Chains Told 


Survey Indicates 
Gross Margin to 
Be Only 12% 


Cuicaco—Still greater econo- 
mies in food distribution are im- 
perative to keep prices as low as 
possible and help food chains 
achieve future goals, members of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains were warned at their 15th 
annual meeting here last week. 

Markup margins will have to 
come down, despite higher operat- 
ing costs, the group was told by 
Hess Kline, Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
Philadelphia. The chain stores’ 
future profit, he said, is not ex- 
pected to exceed the current “take” 
—one cent out of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

What the next 15 years hold in 
store for the food chains, includ- 
ing both the supermarkets and 
smaller neighborhood stores, was 
outlined by Mr. Kline after the as- 
sociation’s first 15 years of opera- 
tions had been reviewed by Lans- 
ing P. Shield, president of the 
Grand Union Co., New York. Mr 
Kline brought along a crystal ball 
to help with his forecast for 1963 
but he leaned more heavily upon 
a survey just concluded, covering 
20 operating companies which rur 
several thousand stores through- 
out the country. 


a Fifteen years ago, said Mr. Kline, 
chain food stores operated on 
gross margins which averaged 
22% of sales. The current industry 
average is 174%4%, and the median 
estimate of what the margin will 
be in the next 15 years has been 
slashed to 12%. 

Before the advent of the chain 
store, Mr. Shield recalled, the re- 
tail gross margin on food averaged 
from 40 to 50%. Today, he said, 
the chain supermarket serves the 

(Continued on Page 83) 


PORTABLE—Opening ad in Chicago Elec- 

tric Mfg. Co.'s fall campaign boosting 

washers and appliances is this Saturday 

Evening Post page featuring the Handy- 

hot portable washer. LeVally, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is the agency. 


Nets, Sponsors 
Vie for Election 
Night Listeners 


New Yorx—Vying for the atten- 
tion of the election night audience, 
the four major networks and ad- 
vertisers who are sponsoring 
broadcasts and telecasts of the 
events are working on last minute 
promotional plans. 

Curtis Publishing Co., the first 
sponsor signed to carry what pre- 
viously had been considered a 
public service, not-for-sale event, 
is advising listeners to get late 
election news on Mutual in adver- 
tisements in Country Gentle- 
man, Holiday, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Some 3,000 delivery trucks will 
display posters plugging the Cur- 
tis-MBS election night broadcast. 
Magazine dealers will distribute 
5,000,000 score cards which will 
enable listeners to keep tab on 
their favorite candidates._A com- 
plete list of Mutual stations will 

(Continued on Page 84) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


‘LH]’ Reduces Its Circulation Base 

PHILADELPHIA—The Ladies’ Home Journal has reduced its circulation 
rate base from 4,500,000 to 4,275,000, retroactive to the October, 1948, 
issue. Although increases in single copy sales of September and October 
issues indicate that total net paid circulation will be above the 4,500,000 
base, “this available trend in circulation will not be sufficient to over- 
come lower circulation totals in the earlier months.” The Journal is 
rebating for each 1948 issue which had total net paid circulation of 
less than 4,500,000. Agencies will receive their regular commissions 
for October, November and December on the basis of space rates on 


which the orders were placed. 


Zenith to Introduce Two-Band Video Set 
Cuicaco—Although neither Zenith Radio Corp. nor MacFarland, 
Aveyard & Co., its agency, would talk, the introduction date for the 
new Zenith two-band television receiver is reported to be Nov. 18 
An extensive promotion campaign will herald the debut of the new 
receiver, which is expected to speed opening of the upper video band. 


FC&B Names Dodge V. P.; Webber to Chicago 


New YorKk—Sherwood Dodge, director of media and research of 


Foote, Cone & Belding, here, has been elected vice-president in charge || 
of these functions. Harold H. Webber, vice-president and national | 
director of media and research, is moving to Chicago as an account | 


supervisor and member of the chief executive group. 
(Additional News Flashes on Page 85) 


Swaney Agency 
Takes Loudon 


Men, Accounts 


Billings Now Exceed 
$1,000,000 a Month; 
E. D. Hill Joins Firm 


NEw YorK—Five executives 
from the recently-closed New 
York office of the Henry A. Lou- 
don Advertising Agency of Bos- 
ton, have joined Morris F. Swa- 
ney, Inc., New York, taking along 
five Loudon accounts. 

E. De Witt Hill, former vice- 
president in charge of the Loudon 
New York office, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Mr. Swaney. 
Earl G. Thomas joins Swaney as 
radio director, the same post he 
held at Loudon. 

Charles L. Funnell, a vice-pres- 
ident and account executive at 
Loudon, is now an account execu- 
tive at Swaney. Anthony G. Cris- 
cuoli and Harold D. McAneny 
have joined the Swaney agency 
as production manager and ac- 
count executive, respectively. They 
held similar positions at Loudon. 


ws The five accounts formerly 
handled by Loudon, now placed 
through Swaney, are: O. W. Ray 
Corp., New York, photographic 
equipment distributor; Richmond 
Radiator Co., New York, subsidiary 
of Reynolds Metals Co.; Muralo 
Co., manufacturer of water mixed 
paints, wall coatings and related 
products; Munson G. Shaw Co., 
wines and spirits importer, and 
Argus, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
maker of cameras, roll film cam- 
eras, filters, projectors and other 
photographic equipment. 

In addition, the Solar-Sturges 
Mfg. Co., Melrose Park, Ill, has 
appointed the Swaney agency in 
Chicago to handle advertising for 
its permanent cookware. With the 
addition of these six new accounts, 
Mr. Swaney reports his agency is 
now on a billing basis of more than 
$1,000,000 each month. 

In conjunction with the expan- 
sion of personnel and facilities in 
the office here, the Swaney Holly- 
wood office has been closed and 
the agency’s radio activities, pre- 
viously conducted on the West 
Coast, will now originate from 
New York. 


a Mr. Hill comes to the Swaney 
agency with about 35 years of ad- 
(Continued on Page 84) 


Distribution 


Beginning on Page 37 of this 
issue, ADVERTISING AGE 
presents an unusual study of 
current distribution re- 
sources, the wholesaling 
and retailing structure of 
America. Every reader will 
find the statistical material, 
and the fascinating “Muncie 
Story,” of real interest. 
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CofC Unit Opposes 
Military Stand on 
Permissible Costs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce’s committee on ad- 
vertising registered its opposition 
last week to any action by fiscal 
officers of the armed forces which 
might hold advertising, other than 
help wanted ads, an inadmissible 
cost in connection with military 
purchases and contracts. 

“During an emergency,” the 
cemmittee said, “the only practical 
way in which private industry can 
keep its name before the public 
is by means of institutional ad- 
vertising.” 

“This institutional advertising is 
a constructive effort in the national 
interest and has been so recognized 
by the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, et al. 


s “The amount of money to be 
expended for these purposes should 


experience, 
civilian requirements. At the same 
time, we submit that the govern- 
ment should not hold this to be 
an inadmissible cost. To do so 
would be to interfere with the 
prompt and complete return of 
private industry, at the conclusion 
of the emergency, to the American 
free economy. 

“We submit that the government 
is obligated to give most careful 
consideration to these facts in the 
interests of the millions of our 
citizens who own and control 
|private industry throughout the 
| United States. 


“We submit that institutional 
advertising, including that in 
technical and trade journals, 


should be allowed in prime con- 
tracts and fixed cost contracts.” 


‘Power Equipment to be 


Published in January 


Cleworth Publishing Co., New 
York, will launch a new publica- 


tion, Power Equipment, in Janu- 


eer 


not be in excess of the historical|ary, covering electric and other 
based upon normal | utilities, industrial plants, electri- 


fied railroads, large commercial 
and public buildings and institu- 
tions, and consulting and construc- 
tion engineers. The advertising 
rate for 1/9th page, per unit, one 
time, will be $150. 

Joseph Gilbert, formerly with 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., has 
joined Cleworth as New York, New 
Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania 
representative of Power Equip- 
ment. Frank Enright has been 
named disirict manager in Cleve- 
land. O. A. Feldon & Associates 
has been appointed Chicago rep- 
resentative. 


Now Gannett Radio Group 


Gannett Newspapers’ affiliated 
radio stations in New York, IIl- 
inois and Connecticut will be 
known in the future as the Gan- 
nett Radio Group. The group in- 
cludes WTHT, Hartford; WABY, 
Albany; WDAN, Danville, IIL; 
WENY, Elmira, N. Y.; WHDL, 
Olean, N. Y., and WHEC, Roches- 
ter. Gunnar Wiig, general mana- 
ger of WHEC, has been named 


group counsel. 
* 


Hobson! We’re all perfectly aware how the 
Des Moines Sunday Register covers lowa! 


Better to overemphasize it than overlook it! The 


Des Moines Sunday Register 
whole State of Iowa. 


This rich state has 99 counties. And The Des 
Moines Sunday Register completely dominates 83 of 
them with 50% coverage or more! In the other 16, 


the coverage is at least 25%. 


That makes a lot of circulation—500,000 in fact 
—a figure that newspapers in only 9 cities can top. 


There’s five billion dollars’ worth of business a 
year in lowa, and The Des Moines Sunday Register 
reaches 70% of the buyers ... gives you the whole 
market in a neat package for a milline rate of 


only $1.70. 


really covers the 


THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN MARKET 


RANKING AMONG AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC Circulation March 31, 1948: Daily 368,703—Sunday 500,437 


Basic Member American Newspaper Advertising Network 


Don Francicso 
Defends Costs 


of Distribution 


Says Total Unit Cost, 
Not Distribution Cost, 
Is Important Factor 


Cuicaco—“Our assignment to- 
day is to sell the consumer about 
twice as much goods as we did 
before the war, 
or drastically 
curtail our pro- 
ductive capacity,” 
declared Don 
Francisco, execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., at 
the 74th annual 
meeting of the 
National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ 
Association here last week. 

Although distribution took only 
25% of the consumer’s dollar in 
1870 and accounted for 59% of the 
dollar in 1939, Mr. Francisco set 
out to categorically demolish argu- 
ments that “distribution costs too 
much,” 

“Distribution costs,” said Mr. 
Francisco, “amounted to little or 
nothing when each family pro- 
duced practically everything it 
needed. . . The change from hand 
labor to machine production re- 
sulted in a revolutionary reduction 
in production costs. At the same 
time,” he pointed out, “there was 
a corresponding increase in dis- 
tribution costs in order to achieve 
the necessary volume. 


Don Francisco 


a “The fact that, for example, the 
cobbler has passed out of the pic- 
ture as a maker of shoes is evi- 
dence in itself that, in spite of 
the increased distribution costs of 
manufactured shoes, the total cost 
to the consumer is less for com- 
parable quality. 

“The important figure is not the 
ratio between production and dis- 
tribution costs, but the total which 
the consumer must pay. If the 
over-all cost is reduced by adding 
distribution expenses, then the 
net result is a gain for the com- 
munity. 

“It is a curious fact,” he con- 
tinued, “that the public, which has 
been quick to applaud our inven- 
tive and productive genius, has 
been slow to recognize what a 
miracle has been accomplished in 
distribution. The great achieve- 
ments in mass production would 
not have been possible without 
equally great achievements in mass 
distribution. The. public has be- 
come so accustomed to getting 
what it wants, when and where it 
wants it, that it takes this miracle 
for granted. 

“We may question the high cost 
of distribution when we discuss 
the country’s economic ills, but in 
our own living, most of us don’t 
wish to return to the days when 
our crackers and sugar were shov- 
eled out of open barrels and our 
milk was left in a pan on the back 
porch. 

“We want our gasoline stations 
numerous and convenient, with 
clean toilets and‘ plenty of free 
service, our food and drugs in 
clean packages, our cigarets pro- 
tected by cellophane, our  pur- 
chases delivered in small quan- 
tities on credit and with the privi- 
lege of sending them back the 
next day if we change our minds 
or our wives don’t like them.” 


ws Mr. Francisco told the 700 whole- 
sale drug executives present that 
we will delude ourselves unless 
we realize that distribution costs 
are going uv as accumulated wants 


are satisfied. Lower unit produc- 


aaa eo . iA 
ci a ee ae ae 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1% 


tion costs will be achieved thro ig) 
the higher marketing exper se 
necessary to distribute a lar ~ 
|volume of merchandise, he s.:i¢ 
|He told the wholesalers that “th, 
wholesale system is still a m: jo; 
factor in the distribution of go q 
and it will continue to be so. 

“It should be obvious,” he a:. 
serted, “that if we tried to eli:ni. 
nate the so-called ‘wasteful’ prac. 
tices of competition we would 
have to eliminate the same pow er. 
ful forces that result in impro ed 
products, better services and lovve; 
costs. We would end with a com. 
pletely managed economy.” 

Remarking that we are now at- 
tempting to move a wartime rat 
of production into a _ peacetime 
consumption, he told the grow 
that selling effort must be stepped 
up, that disposable income is 2}, 
times the highest prewar level, and 
that wholesale druggists can be; 
aid their retailers by urging then 
to push fast-moving items and ip 
providing sales help and merchan.- 
dising ideas. 


44 Agencies Seek 
Ruppert Account 


New YorK—Jacob’ Ruppert 
Brewer—currently the seventh 
largest brewing company in the 
country, with a _ production of 
1,943,000 barrels in 1947—expect! 
to announce a new advertising 
agency early in November, said 
R. Richard Carlier, advertising 
manager. 

As of Oct. 20, he said, 44 agencies 
actively were soliciting the $1,600, 
000 Ruppert account, recently 
resigned by Lennen & Mitchell 
(AA, Oct. 18). Selection of a 
agency and development of adver- 
tising plans are being delayed i 
part by the brewery truck drivers 
strike in New York. 

Mr. Carlier formerly was adver- 
tising manager of Continental Can 


Co. 


Names Van Diver & Carlyle 
Van Diver & Carlyle, New York 
has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of Margaret Dana, Ne\ 
York, manufacturer of custom- 
styled and crafted lamps. Con- 
sumer publications will be used 


Stuart Promotes Wade 

W. H. Wade, western division 
manager in Winnipeg, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for 
Canada of John Stuart Sales Ltd 
Toronto. John A. Harkness sut- 
ceeds Mr. Wade in Winnipeg 


BUSINESS 
MEN IN 
ADVERTISING 


Proper plans for advertising rst 
on adequate knowledge of ‘he 
client's policy, purpose and pr: ‘i 


These determine what may »e 
wisely invested; what may »e 
judiciously attempted. 


Then practical creative thi 
ing is combined with the arti ic 
ideal of “how to say it.” 


This is best done by busin +s 
men in advertising, aware 
the client's success is based 
taking in more than he pays 


1T DOESN'T PA 
TO ADVERTISE... 
unless you do it righ’ 


JOHN MATHER LUPTE \ 
Co., Inc, » ADVERTIS!':6 


GRAYBAR BUILDIN‘ 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Still another case history of a home furnishings advertiser who's 
; discovered the plus pulling power RETAILING is generating since it became 

a daily. More and more of these advertisers are finding that RETAILING DAILY 
is just what the doctor ordered. They recognize this business-building fact: 


Because selling is a daily job, RETAUING DAILY is their best advertising buy! 


2 ele ~ soul nore TRO LY 
Ret ailing Daily /\ AMERICA’S NO. 1 HOME FURNISHINGS BUSINESS PAPER 


p A Fairchild Publication * 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


e FURNITURE & BEDDING eCURTAINS & DRAPERIES | HOUSEWARES 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS e@ UPHOLSTERY FABRICS @ FLOOR COVERINGS @ MAJOR APPLIANCES 
GIFTS & DECORATIVE @CHINA & GLASS © RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS 
N : bg ° ’ 
DAILY COVERING ACCESSORIES e LAMPS & LIGHTING TELEVISION 
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CBS to Sell Two 
in Washington, Buy 
2 Western Stations 


The WTOP deal hinges on dis- 
posal by the Post of WINX and 
WINX-FM, independent stations 
operated here. The San Francisco 
deal .awaits completion of the 


Wasurncros—Control of wrop | WTOP deal, since CBS currently 
and WTOP-FM, Washington, ‘owns the maximum number of 
would pass from CBS to the ‘tations permissible under FCC 
Washington Post under an FCC  Tesulations. 
action taken Thursday. In asep-| The Post is paying $855,470 for 
arate action, CBS is authorized to a 55% interest in WTOP, with 
acquire the Pacific Agricultural CBS retaining the remainder. CBS 
Foundation, licensee of KQW and is paying $425,000 plus 55% of 
KQW-FM, San Francisco. |the net quick assets for the 55% 


of the Pacific Agricultural Foun- 
dation owned by Mott Q. Brun- 
ton, et al. It previously held 45% 
of the corporation. 

FCC Chairman Wayne Coy, for- 
mer radio director for the Post, 
abstained from voting in the two 
actions. 


Aro Promotes Five 


Ralph W. Morrison, sales man- 
ager of the air tool division, has 
been appointed general sales man- 
ager of Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, O. G. S. King has been 


named advertising manager. E. W. 
Iman has been named sales man- 
ager of the lubricating equipment 
division; E. L. Jackson becomes 
sales manager of the industrial 
tool division, and M. J. Anderson 
has been appointed manager of 
the fittings division. 


Gets Carpet Accounts 

Embassy Carpet Service, Inc., 
and Broadway Carpet Service Co. 
have placed their advertising with 
Edwin Parkin Advertising, New 
York. Local newspapers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Where 
profits 


More and better customers are the only 
answer to more profits in these days of 
expanded plants and production costs. 
Where do you look for them? 

Do you look where more people have more 
money? Over half the families in America 
live in places of less than 25,000—Main 
Street towns—and on the surrounding 
farms. On the crest of seven years of 
farm prosperity, this whole economy is 
flushed with unprecedented buying power. 

Do you look where the better retailers are? 
Over halfaredoing businesson MainStreet. 
Are you backing their efforts—by distrib- 
uting your selling messages among farm 
and Main Street families in proportion to 
their number and buying power? Join the 
hundreds of leading advertisers who are 
making sure through the pages of Farm 
JouURNAL and PATHFINDER. 


LOOK FOR FARMERS IN TOWN. That's what the ace salesmen are doing. Farm money 
in town makes a farm AND TOWN market for your goods. Farmers have 22 billion dollars 


in cash, bonds and Main Street banks. They're spending it for more production and 


FARM JOURNAL, INC., Graham Patterson, President 


WINDOW SHOPPING ON MAIN STREET today shows you the biggest 
brands, the best quality, the newest store fronts and merchandising aids. More 
than half the nation—80 million people—goes to market on Main Street with 
more spendable money. Are you there too? 


Pathfinder 


better living. For you, too! 


LOCAL INDUSTRY is flourishing in Main-Street-America’s saner, more productive 
atmosphere, making bigger payrolls constantly. More people in this bedrock 
half of the population own homes, businesses, farms and other enterprises. 


Are they supporting you? 


America’s 2nd Largest News Magazine 
Ist on Main Street with 1,050,000 families 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST in the country—with 
2,700,000 subscriber families 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1! 4 


Parties Preempt 
Choice Air Time 
for Big Finale 


New YorKk—The final days of 
the 1948 campaign find the te. 
publicans and Democrats turn n¢g 
on all their big promotion giin 
in a last effort to pick up st»ay 
voters. 

President Truman has a ul! 
schedule with four national net. 
work and two regional network 
radio appearances set; Govern 
Dewey will make four speeche: 
to the national radio audience. 

Mr. Truman’s radio plans «al 
for: Monday (Oct. 25) 10 p.m 


|EST, from Chicago over CBS and 


Mutual; Tuesday, Cleveland, sec. 
tional hookup; Wednesday, 9.3 
p. m., EST, from Boston over CBS 


| Thursday, 10.30 p.m., EST, fron 
|New York (under the auspices of 
|the Liberal Party) over Mutua! 


Friday, 9.30 p.m., EST, from New 
York over ABC, Mutual and NBC 
Saturday, from St. Louis, perhap: 
a sectional hookup. 

The President will appear be- 
fore the television cameras on a 
midwestern hookup of six stations 
when in Chicago. New York tele- 
viewers may see him in action on 
WABD and WNBT Friday. 


s Batten, Barton, Durstine & O:- 
born last week had not definite); 
decided on the networks to be 
used for Mr. Dewey’s final week 
of speeches. However, the agency 
is attempting to clear 9 to 10 p. m, 
EST, on Nov. 1 for a last cam- 
paign broadcast on all four majo: 
networks, 

The Democrats will have thei 
final say half an hour later on the 
same networks, if Warwick & Leg- 
ler can clear the time. Mr. Truman 
will speak from his home in Inde- 
pendence and Senator Barkley 
from Paducah, Ky. 

Newspaper copy, placed by state 
and local committees, has _ been 
increased. Both parties are blank- 
eting local stations with announce- 
ments. Outdoor posters cover the 
countryside. And moviegoers wh 
see the “Truman Story” one day 
may find the “Dewey Story,” : 
March of Time production, at their 
local theater next day. In some 
instances, one film follows the 
other. In addition, of course, both 
short subjects are being shown 4t 
clubs and party rallies. 


Borden Boosts Dutson 


Edwin H. Dutson has 
appointed product merchancis 
manager of the canned milk de- 
partment of Borden Co., New York, 
succeeding Charles H. Barlow. wh 
has retired. For the past two » eals 
Mr. Dutson has been Mr. Barlow’ 
assistant. 


Sales Executives Elect 


R. D. Roberts, of Interna ‘ona! 
Harvester Co., has been e »:cted 
president of the newly-orgé :1ze¢ 
Tulsa Sales Executive Club. ©. A 
Baugus, of Hawk Ice Crear ©: 
has been named vice-pres ‘em, 
and L. A. Blust Jr., Station K "UL 
secretary-treasurer. 


Names 3 Representatives 


Steel Equipment & Mainte 1 
News, Pittsburgh, has app: 
the following new space rep! 5¢2- 
atives: Willard R. Cotton, 3 ' ® 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; W: }3” 
%. Brand, 521 Fifth Ave. \e* 
York, and Frank J. Enright, | 1°" 
Yommerce building, Clevela: 


— 80.000. 


primars tenchers 


ARIS WCTIVITIES 
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THE DESERET NEWS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


" Announces 


x the Appointment of 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e DETROIT 
re | SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 


=| AS NATIONAL ADVERTISING ; 
| REPRESENTATIVE ’ 


sell Effective October 1, 1948 


A | ‘é 
a | The Fastest Growing Newspaper 


ee in the West 


ow’ Circulation Up 40,000 Since January 1 
“a Now 84,000 Net Paid 


Co. DAILY AND SUNDAY 


: The Deseret Nems 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Spot-Master Mirror 
Promotion Opened 
by Anderson Co. 


Gary, Inp.—With a full page in 
the Oct. 23 Saturday Evening Post, 
the Anderson Co. has opened its 
promotion of the Anco Spot- 
Master, outside rear-view mirror 
for automobiles. 

The mirror with its dioptrical 
lens assembly was introduced prior 
to the war in a smaller size, but 
production was discontinued dur- 
ing the war and only recently has 
been resumed. 

Advantages of the “hermetallic 
sealed reflector” include wider rear 


vision either day or night, without 
glare, and elimination of the possi- 
bility that the mirror may cloud. 

The device is mounted on the 
outside of the car, and while arms 
and lens are rotatable, there is 
no ball and socket joint to shake 
loose and no set-screws to slip. 
It also is theft-proof, since it can- 
not be removed unless the car 
door is open. 

The first ad, with a coupon offer- 
ing two models at $7.50 and $4.85, 
will be followed by display inser- 
tions as distribution channels are 
fully developed. Although the copy 
invites mail orders, the Anderson 
Co. has developed a method of 
paying local merchants, who do 
not carry the device, a commission 


for installing the mirror. 
Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Chicago, 
handles the account. 


SIGHS OF LONG LIFE 
FOR QUANTITY BUYERS 


THE ARTKRAFT" SIGN €0.|| Names Cockfield, Brown 


Cockfield, Brown & Co., Toronto, 
has been appointed to direct the 
export advertising of Coleman 
|'Lamp & Stove Co., Toronto. 


uu mi 


Artkroft 
900 Kibby 5St., Lima, “tue U. 7 A. 


“Trademarks Beg US. Par OF 


DuMont Appoints Geyelin 
to Ad, Sales Promotion Post 


Henry Rawle Geyelin Jr. has 
been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the 
television re- 
ceiver division of 
Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories, 
Inc., New York. 
Prior to joining 
the DuMont or- 
ganization, he 
spent two years 
with Abbott Kim- 
ball Co. as an ac- 
count executive. 

Previous to the 
Kimball post, Mr. 
Geyelin was as- 
sistant advertising art and pro- 
duction manager of Saks Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


H. R. Geyelin 


Erwin, Wasey Boosts Lawson 
Ralph L. Lawson, for the past 
three years executive secretary 
and account executive of Erwin, 
Wasey of Canada, Toronto, has 


Giveaway Case 
At Last Rests 
With FCC 


Industry Spokesmen 
Charge ‘Legalistic’ 
View of Lottery Laws 


WASHINGTON — The future of 
radio’s telephone quizzes rested 
uneasily with the seven FCC com- 
missioners last week after the 
industry’s legal “big guns” used 
their day in court to argue that 
proposed rules curbing giveaways 


involve illegal stretching of the 
lottery laws. 

Spearheading the _ industry’s 
attack, ABC’s Bruce’ Bromley 


charged that many of the 40 or 


been appointed manager of the | more network quizzes could be 


agency’s Toronto office. 


| considered lotteries only under a 


in TELEVISION! 


His Critic at Large video show over WJZ-TV reaches 


248,000. 
in LECTURES! 


This past year he’s travelled 67,000 miles, visited 26 
states, 56 cities, made 74 public appearances before 
70,000 persons. He is the No. | favorite on today’s 


lecture platforms. 


in RADIO! 


His debate on the comics over Town Hall of the Air 


excited the largest mail in Town Hall’s history. 


His new book, Seeing More Things, just published, 
gives every sign of repeating the success of his best- 
seller, Seeing Things, a collection of pieces taken from 


The Saturday Review. 
in MAGAZINES! 


His weekly article, Seeing Things, is one of the most 


popular features in The Saturday Review. 


THE COUPON WILL BRING YOU MORE INFORMATION 


SATURDAY REVIEW, 25 West 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the package offer on the page 
facing John Mason Brown's regular feature. (Check the package that 
interests you). 


C) 13 weeks, more than | million messages, cost: $5,850. 
() 26 weeks, more than 2 million messages, cost: $11,050. 
[) 52 weeks, more than 4 million messages, cost: $19,500. 


Company 


et 


PPP Sree ee eT eee ee ere 


— 


~— Brom's hot? 


@ The page facing Brown’s weekly article in The Saturday Review is a 
wonderful spot for an advertiser with something to sell to Brown’s 


tremendous following. We’re offering this position on a consecutive 
insertion basis. This is a unique opportunity to put Brown’s popularity 


to work for you. 


WE OFFER 3 PACKAGES 
1, 13 pages, totalling more than a million messages to persons of above 


the Union. Cost: $5,850. 


of LiTeRATURE — 


average income and above average intelligence, in every state in 


2. 26 pages, totalling more than 2 million messages. Cost: $11,050. 
3. 52 pages, totalling more than 4 million messages. Cost: $19,500. 


Pat hin to work for you 


Saturday Review 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1549 


“vastly enlarged legislative <ng 
judicial definition,” which assur 
that “chance” need no longer be 
ithe dominant factor characteriz » 
a lottery, nor “consideration” si b-. 
stantial. 

Asserting that the programs ; re 
‘wanted by millions,” Mr. Brom ey 
said it is “legalistic” to say list«n- 
ing to a program constitu es 
‘consideration,’ or that benefit t 
the sponsor represents a loss to 
the listener. 


2 Former FCC Chairman P 
Porter, representing independ nt 
Station WITH, Baltimore, was ‘he 
lone “friend of the court,” replying 
that “nothing is given away,”’ since 
the “audience as a whole” pays fi 
the prizes through its support of 
the program. 

Calling on the commission to 
adopt the rules even though its 
authority may be uncertain, M: 
Porter said the supporters of give- 
aways could look to the courts 
for a remedy if they are entitled 
to one. “Should you refuse to act 
he declared, “we who support you 
will have no remedy, and an 
acknowledged evil will continue 
to spread.” 

Mr. Porter’s plea was promptly 
attacked by Isaac W. Digges, 
counsel for the Radio Council of 
National Advertisers, as “a sort 
of trial by error,” which would 
leave licensees “sitting in purga- 
tory” until a judicial interpreta- 
tion has been made. 


a When Mr. Bromley denounced 
any effort to “define in advance’ 
what the lottery statute means, 
FCC Chairman Wayne Coy asked 
whether broadcasters wouldn't be 
better off to have notice of the 
kinds of programs FCC will chal- 
lenge in ruling on license applica- 
tions and renewals. 

The ABC attorney replied that 
there “would be no confusion” if 
the commission confined itself to 
the kinds of programs which all 
good lawyers recognized as lot- 
teries. Shortly afterwards M) 
Coy interjected that the only skill 
involved in some quizzes appears 
to be the ability to read certain 
newspaper columns or listen t 
certain commentators. 

With a look of resignation, M 
Bromley conceded, “I don’t know 
what we will do about this fellow 
Winchell. It’s not part of ‘Stop the 
Music’s’ plan to have the name 
printed or repeated, but Winchel! 
doesn’t belong to us.” 

Among others questioning legal- 
ity of the proposals were the 
National Association of Broac- 
casters, Radio Features, Inc., CBS 
NBC and Louis G. Cowan, In 


Launches Canadian Campaign 

Boots Pure Drug Co., Notting- 
ham, England, is using 24 Canadiai 
lailies for six months to promot 
Meloids, iodized throat tablets a! 
bronchial lozenges. Ronalds Ac 
vertising Agency, Toronto, tne 
agency. 


Rex Appoints Trustman 
Jack Trustman, formerly 
advertising department of 
Hudson Co., Detroit, has 
named production manager ¢ Re* 
Advertising Co., Detroit. 
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The Oregonian goes with the Oregon Market* 


Not promises, but performance... the ticket that 
wins for advertisers in the Oregon Market. That’s 
why they vote for The Oregonian ... first in Portland 


home-delivered daily and Sunday circulation, 


“all eiten end first in Oregon Market daily and Sunday circulation. 


Seven South- 
west Counties 
of Washington 


The Oregonian covers its $214 billion market like 


a landslide and keynotes the thinking of 144 million 


persons in this rich region. To poll a winner in 
every advertising campaign in the Oregon Market, 


use its No. 1 newspaper... The Oregonian. 


FIRST. re 


In Circulation: Daily & Sunday 
In Coverage: Family & Market 
In Influence: Editorial & Advertising 


Oregonian : 


"PORTLAND, OREGON — 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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Gets Jewelry Account 


Ben Kaplan Advertising, Provi- 
dence, R. LL, has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of Lang 
Jewelry, Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer of costume jewelry and 
rings. Trade publications and 
newspapers will be used. George 
Finnerty, formerly with Gordon 
Schonfarber & Associates, has been 
named art director of the agency. 


JOIN PACKAGES THIS WAY: 


Combination sales of boxes, cons, bottles 
quickly joined together with Mark 'Andy 
Scotch Tape printed with your advertising 
message. Makes production easy. Sells your 
products. FREE samples. Write Mark ' Andy, 
Inc. of St. Lovis 22, Mo. Do it now. 


SCOTCH 
TAPE; ==: 
PRINTED 


SALES 


Shenfield Gets 
Nestle Account 
from Compton 


New Yorx—Last week a rumor 
that has been kicking around the 
advertising business for the last 
few weeks became fact: Nestle 
Milk Products Co. shifted the ad- 
vertising accounts of Nescafe and 
Nestle’s milk to Doherty, Clifford 
& Shenfield from Compton Ad- 
vertising. 

Ad budgets of the accounts are 
roughly $2,000,000, with Nescafe 
promotion accounting for about 
$1,600,000 of it. 

DC&S was named earlier this 
year to handle promotion for 
Nestle’s Nestea, an instant tea, for 
which first advertising broke last 


month. 


Nescafe’s sales had generally 
been understood to be good. In 
1947; sales advanced 20% over 
1946, and the first three quarters 
of 1948 showed an almost identical 
increase over the previous year. 
In the red-hot instant coffee field, 
Nescafe was still on top, register- 
ing the largest increases (over 
75% for the field) and the amount 
of money spent in advertising is 
generally supposed to be one-third 
less per case than its nearest com- 
petitor: Nestle was spending less 
in 1948 than in 1947. During the 
past two years, Nescafe has had 
no special trade promotions or 
deals. 


m The account change will take 
effect, billing-wise, at the first of 
the year, and Compton had han- 
dled the account for two years 
previously. During that two years, 
Nestle had four advertising man- 
agers: Murray Wheeler, now Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute; Graf 
Boepple, Harry G. Kebel and Olin 


A. Saunders, whose appointment 
was announced last week. 

The company also changed sales 
managers, adding Geoffrey Baker 
and dropping Jean Bistline, during 
the period. 

The company’s $20,000 Maggi 
account is with Needham & Groh- 
mann. 


Straight Whisky Appoints 
Franklin Promotion Aide 


Robert J. Franklin has been 
named assistant advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the 
Gold Medal division of Straight 
Whisky Distilling Co. of America, 
Inc., New York, a new subsidiary 
ot Schenley Distillers Corp. 

Benton & Bowles, New York, has 
been appointed to handle the ad- 
vertising of Old Stagg straight 
bourbon whisky, a product of Gold 
Medal division. 


Klingelsmith Agency Moves 


Klingelsmith & Co., Los Angeles 
agency, has moved from 448 S. 
Hill St. to 2978 Wilshire Blvd. 


NEW ABC-TV STATION 
LAUNCHED IN DETROIT 
WXYZ-TV rang up the curtain on October g 


with a premiere Detroiters won’t forget for some 
time! The World Series, two football games, 


impressive inaugural 


gay, gala variety show! Frances Langford, Paul 
Whiteman, Georgie Price and the Hartmans 


ceremonies—and what a 


were among those starred. 


WXYZ-TV’s antenna, high atop the Maccabees 
Building, gave great reception for the opening pro- 
gram—assures the Motor City continuing fine 


television. 


ABC BLAZES 


NEW TELEVISION 


TRAIL IN MID-WEST 


America’s fast-growing television network is rapidly 
spanning the nation, coast to coast. For some time 
ABC-TV has been telecasting on its Eastern re- 
gional network in New York (WJZ-TV), Boston 
(WNAC-TV), Philadelphia (WFIL-TV), Balti- 
more (WAAM), and Washington (WMAL-TV). 


And ABC was the first to put network television on 
the air in the Mid-West. Already connected are 
ABC stations WENR-TV, Chicago; WXYZ-TV, 


ABC-TV 


ABC's Detroit Television Center 


the 


Angeles; 


Detroit; 
WTMJ-TYV, 
WBEN-TV, Buffalo; WSPD- 
TV, Toledo. By Christmastime 
Eastern and Mid-West 
networks will be linked! 


WEWS, Cleveland; 
Milwaukee; 


On the West Coast, another great 
ABC regional network is in 


the making. KECA-TV, Los 


KGO-TV, San Fran- 


cisco and KFMB-TV, San Diego, should all be on the 
air this year. Completing the current ABC line-up, 
WBAP-TYV, Ft. Worth, is now telecasting. Soon to 
be on the air are WAVE-TYV, Louisville; WI'CN- 
TV, Minneapolis; WDSU-TV, New Orleans;WSEE, 
St. Petersburg-Tampa; WAGE-TV, Syracuse and 


many other leading cities. 


ATTENTION, ADVERTISERS 


ABC television .. . 


with its strong owned-and- 


operated stations in New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles... plus its rapidly 
growing list of excellent affiliates ... offers you 


unexcelled network facilities . . 


. plus the most 


experienced staff in television! Get the complete 
ABC television story (at no obligation, of course) 


today. When you look into television, take a good 


look at ABC-TV! 


The Living Image of America 
American Broadcasting Company 
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New Washington 
Co-op FM Station 
Makes Air Debut 


WASHINGTON—Something ney 
in radio was initiated here W ». 
nesday with the opening of WC! y 
financed by consumer cooperati ve; 
and their members. 

The ninth FM station in the 
area, WCFM is to operate a: , 
commercial station, with its pro its 
beyond a 6% return to stock. 
holders, to be plowed back int 
programming. 

For an audience, it hopes to s‘ar 
with the 25,000 co-op members ip 
the area. It anticipates that it; 
programming of featuring discus. 
sion groups and good music i! 
have wide appeal. Hundreds o/ 
“listener groups” are to be forine 
to advise on programming. 

The national fund-raising cam. 
paign for WCFM is spearheade( 
by such persons as columnist Mar- 
quis Childs, former trust-buste 
Wendell Berge, Mrs. Raymond 
Clapper, Leon Henderson, Rober 
R. Nathan, Jerry Voorhis, Rep 
Adolph Sabath and Assistant In- 
terior Secretary William Warbe 

About $130,000 of working capi- 
tal has been raised through sale 
of preferred stock at $10 a share 
to nearly 2,000 individuals. Seven 
co-ops in the area have purchased 
common stock at $100 a share. 

In promoting the station, they 
fund-raising committee referred 
to its possibilities as an originating 
point for a new network of “lis- 
tener-owned” stations. 

WCFM has joined the National 
Association of Broadcasters and 
the Frequency Modulation Asso- 
ciation. 


A&P’s Hartford 
Asks Customers 
to Help ‘Run’ It 


New York—George A. Hartford, 
76-year-old president of Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., largest 
retailer, is taking a large-space 
ad in more than 1,900 daily and 
weekly newspapers to ask: 

“If you were the president 0! 
A&P ...what would you dot 
make your A&P a better place t 
shop?” 

On behalf of the grocery chain’ 
100,000 employes, Mr. Harifore 
wants to know if customers find 
the service “courteous and he! pful, 
prompt and efficient...Do you 
always find all items plainly and 
correctly tagged?” He asks what 
A&P “could do even better,’ ané 
“What are we not doing tha‘ you 
feel we should do?” 

The advertisement, a one-time 
shot, was Mr. Hartford’s own idea 
It was written by Paris & Peart 

The Hartford family contro's 89 
year-old A&P, the current annua! 
sales volume of which is moe 
than $2.6 billion. 


U. S. Plywood Names Con »!¥ 


Ben Conery, formerly wh } 
Bamberger & Co., Newark, ! 
Advertising Agency, New ‘oF 
and Batten, Barton, Durst 
Osborn, Los Angeles, has be: : 4! 
pointed advertising prod) to" 
manager of the United State. PY 
wood Corp., New York. 


Elects Jack Glenn 

Jack Glenn, executive di ect! 
of the “March of Time,” ha: %€&€ 
elected chairman of the bo ¢ % 
directors of the National 7 '¢v’ 
sion Film Council, New Y 


IF YOU USE CAR CA 
Send for FREE Same 


“CARDISPL 


_ UNIQUE POINT-OF-SA 


- CAR-CARD HOLDER 


ies CARDISPLAY CO. | 
1004 MARQUETTE AVE. MINNEAPOL 
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World of the Wage-Earner 


Wakefield 


Braintree 


Canton 


Wage-Earner communities 


Twelve communities do three-quarters, or 
better, of the business in Boston's metro- 
politan area, as vital statistics show. Twenty- 
eight so-called ''class"' (and on-the-fringe-of- 
class) communities account for the inconse- 


quential balance . . . pointing emphatically 


76% of the population 
76% of the families 


73% of the legal voters 


86% of the marriages 
76% of the births 


76% of the children 
(ages | to 6) 


76% of school attendance 
(ages 6 to 22) 


92% of employment 


(6 chief occupational groups) 


93% of annual payrolls 


(6 chief occupational groups) 


85% of bank deposits 


(mutual savings banks) 


"Class" and "fringe" communities 


to the fact that common sense dictates use 
of the daily medium reaching a majority 
family audience in the Wage-Earner group 


...if national advertisers seek to reach most 


of the Boston Market and most prospects for 


every price-line — from top to bottom! 


BOSTON RECORD-AMERICAN 


the 
tt 


for a complete breakdown of figures revealing the intense con- 
centration of potential business in twelve communities of the 
Boston Market . . . with circulations of Boston papers showing 
the RECORD-AMERICAN delivers 83°/, coverage of this 
“"Wage-Earner" group — or 43% more than the second daily, 
65% more than the third, and 67% more than the fourth! 
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DeVry Promotes Crakes 


Charles R. Crakes, for the past | 
five years audio-visual consultant | 
of DeVry Corp., Chicago manufac- 
turer of motion picture equipment, | 
has been promoted to educational 
director. 


‘Good Housekeeping’ Offers 
Home Economics Course 


Good Housekeeping, in collabo- 
ration with the American Home 
Economics Association, is offering 
a six-months post-graduate course 
in home economics in which stu- 
dents will be paid while learning. 


No graduate will be eligible who 
has been previously employed, 
after graduating, as a home econo- 
mist in business. Trainees will be 
paid by Good Housekeeping at the 
rate of $35 per week. Applications 
must be in by Nov. 15. 


Boosts 4-Way Cold Tablets 


The Beaumont Co., St. Louis, 
has started a drive for 4-way cold 
tablets with announcements on 
109 stations, the biggest broadcast- 
ing schedule in the company’s his- 
tory. Harry B. Cohen Advertising 
Co., New York, is the agency. 


mee Reproduction in Quantity 


SIs .06:c 


in 100 to 900 QUANTITIES 
(1000 and over .06c) 


hibtdd PHOTO-MATIC CO. 225." 222, 
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Say Anti-Trust 
Law Aids Chains 


NARD Fails to Take 
Action on Discounts; 
Lack of Ads Hit 


ATLANTIC Crty—Formulation of 
a plan to obtain increased dis- 
counts from manufacturers was the 
major objective of the 50th annuai 
convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists here 
with officials of the association 


dwelling on the theme in virtually 
every address. 


Small Druggists | 


At the end of the golden jubilee | manufacturers 
no clear-cut |can be made to see the light. |; 
| they can’t be persuaded, we hi: 


conclave, however, 
plan had emerged. 

The greatest obstacle to any con- 
certed action, as most speakers 
pointed out, is anti-trust legislation. 

“As 30,000 independent retailers 
we are not permitted to bring to 
bear upon our suppliers the buy- 
ing pressures the great corpora- 
tions with hundreds of units use— 
the pressure of mass buying,” 
Frank W. Moudry, of St. Paul, 
chairman of NARD’s executive 
committee, said in his report. “We 
hold that the anti-trust laws are 
wrong when they allow the monop- 
olists to use a weapon that is de- 
nied to us.” 


s Mr. Moudry summed up the as- 
sociation’s present tactics in the 
attempt to force discounts up when 
he declared: 

“We still have faith that the 


Ne 
New Ovleate’ Tim 


xtoa 8.0, , 
Pow Connon 


The amusement people of New Orleans will tell you that 
no other combination of advertising media helps build as 
great a B. O.*(box office) as the Times-Picayune States com- 
bination. This combination will be used powerfully to build 
extra box office in New Orleans for ''The Loves of Carmen." 


Yes, The Times-Picayune States combination is New Orleans’ 
most used, quick-action combination, building box office 
and cash register results "heavy in the black." 


A.M, 166,960 Sunday 274,748 P.M. 92,145 


Rita Hayworth as she appears in “THE LOVES 
OF CARMEN"... A Columbia Picture 


C00 


N. O. Homes 
181,100 


Combined A.M. & P.M. City 
180,947 


Sunday City 
154,586 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


3 mos. ending Mar. 31, 1948 


. A Beckworth Production ... 
Color by Technicolor 


ES-PICA 


MORNING 


¥*% SUNDAY 


YUNE and STATES 


EVENING 


OWNING AND OPERATING RADIO STATIONS WTPS AND WIPS FM « MEMBER A.NA.Network © REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
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and _  wholesal: r; 


amendment of the anti-trust la ys 
as our ace up the sleeve.” 

The attack on the anti-tr is; 
laws was pressed most bitterly »y 
John W. Dargavel, executive si c- 
cretary of the association. Th 
Sherman Act, he said, has “fai eq 
utterly to accomplish the purpx se 
it was intended to serve, and |} as 
instead become a potent inst) u- 
ment of monopoly. 

“Judicial interpretation has 
twisted and distorted its meani ig 
and made it a means of preve)tt- 
ing small business men from taking 
the measures necessary to protect 
themselves against the encroach- 
ments of big business,” Mr. Duar- 
gavel declared. “The anti-trust 
laws, as they stand today, hand- 
cuff the independent retail drug- 
gist and every other small busi- 
ness man, denying them the right; 
freely and lawfully exercised by 
their most powerful competitors.’ 

John B. Tripeny, Casper, Wyo 
retiring president of NARD, joined 
the other association officials in 
calling for increased discounts. He 
called the problem the “most se- 
rious” facing the industry. 

“It seems that extraordinary 
procedures are necessary to per- 
suade manufacturers to revis 
the inadequate discount schedules 
which they have refused to modify 
in line with conditions as they are 
now,” he said. “They appear de- 
termined to deny us the margins 
we must have in order to continue 
to operate.” 


we The druggists were taken to task 
by Lee H. Bristol, executive vice- 
president of Bristol-Myers Co. 
New York, for their failure to ad- 
vertise. He said he was “‘much dis- 
turbed” by the results of a recent 
survey undertaken by A. C. Niel- 
sen Co. 

“Tt shows that there is a marked 
decline in the amount of advertis- 
ing done by independent drug re- 
tailers,” he declared. “By adver- 
tising I don’t mean full pages in 
newspapers but all advertising— 
newspapers, handbills, postcards 
sent to customers, and all.” 

Mr. Bristol pointed out the Niel- 
sen survey shows that 86% of all 
chain drug stores advertise, bul 
that only 37% of large independ- 
ents, 14% of the medium independ- 
ents and 5% of the small drug 
stores have adopted some form 
of advertising. 

“That such a large proportion 
seems to be doing nothing at al! t 
create customers is a serious mat- 
ter,” he warned. 


a The 4,000 delegates el 
Edgar S. Bellis, of Bronx’ 
N. Y., to succeed Mr. Tripeny 4: 
president of the organization. \ 
presidents named were G MM 
Eisele, Hot Springs, Ark.; A. © 
Mayerson, Chicago; James Dans- 
berry, Denver; John McKeig a! 
| Milwaukee, and John Vee: hé 
Northwood, Iowa. 

Some 300 manufacturers se: Uj 
booths in the Convention Hal ex- 
hibit held in conjunction wit! th 


show, and most of them had s: me- 

‘thing to give away. The wi ne! 
| proved most adept at gift-hur ins 
'and most left with shopping »2%° 
filled to the brim with tooth; :st¢ 
shaving cream, hand lotions, t' °0¢ 
lozenges and shampoos. 


Sweet's Catalog Appoints 


Frank C. White and Char 
Dunn have been appointed a © 
ant sales managers of Sweet’s -4 
alog Service, with headquart« 5 " 
New Yorl:. Mr. White was ‘0 
merly an account executi\ 
L. C. Pedlar Advertising Ag "° 
and Mr. Dunn was on the cor +! 
ing staff of Sweet’s. R. D. St. . 0h! 
in the catalog design depart: ©? 
has been promoted to assistan’ ¢!- 
trict manager in the Los Ane’ 
office. Charles F. Rider, a me 1%" 
of the sales service depart: \& 
has been named assistant d=‘ 
.Manager in the New York of':cé 
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Advertising Age’ f 
Sons 


R. E. JOHNSON 
DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISING 
UNITED AIR LINES 


‘Tve found I can depend on 


ADVERTISING AGE to furnish all 


of-the news of advertising—written 


to the point, and presented in ‘easy to read’ 


form. The easy lucidity of your editorial style makes | 
R. E. JOHNSON | 


for quick comprehension, while your newspaper | 
United Air Lines’ dynamic Director of 


format—with page after page of news items banked Advertising is now rounding out his first twenty 


years of service in the industry, having first 


around current advertisements—keeps me abreast 


become identified with commercial aviation 
_~ . , hen he joined the Boei ies in 1929. 
of the entire field. That's why I read ADVERTISING ee 
When part of Boeing was incorporated into 
AGE every week, as soon as it comes to my desk.” United flr Lines, Mr, Johnson joined the 
company, and in 1938 was appointed director 
of advertising, a position which he has occupied 
ever since — save for a three-year military 
leave of absence during which he served as 


an air combat intelligence officer in the Navy. 
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The Need for Product Flow Information 


Beginning on Page 37 of this 
issue, ADVERTISING AGE presents a 
study of the American distribution 
system, as it exists today. In addi- 
tion to statistical and trend data, 
this “look at distribution” includes 
an unusual experiment: an at- 
tempt to put an “average” Ameri- 
can community under the micro- 
scope, and to check on its distribu- 
tive machinery, particularly re- 
tailing, in intimate detail. We be- 
lieve every advertiser and every 
agency man will find “The Muncie 
Story” an intriguing and useful in- 
sight into America’s Main Street. 

In developing the material for 
this section (and in discovering 
that relatively little reliable statis- 
ical material was available), one 
thought recurred again and again: 

The traditional lines of retail 
trade in the United States are 
breaking down. They have been 
breaking down for very nearly two 
decades, receiving their major im- 
petus, first from the depression 
conditions of the early ’30s, and 
secondly from the shortage condi- 
tions of the war period. The trend 
toward “everybody being in every- 
body else’s business,” first em- 
phasized dramatically when drug 
stores moved out of the health field 
and added “non-drug” items in 
volume, has spread wide and far. 

This trend has spread so far, in 
fact, that for many merchandise 
lines, it no longer is meaningful 
to have store-type classifications 
of the conventional character; in- 
stead, the only meaningful dis- 
tribution information deals with 
the number of outlets for that par- 


ticular merchandise line. 

What has happened is most dra- 
matically evidenced by the pattern 
of cigaret retailing. In what now 
seems the dim past, cigarets and 
other smoking materials and de- 
vices were sold by tobacconists, or 
combination tobacco-confectionery 
stores. Now, businesses whose ma- 
jor function is to sell tobacco and 
its corollary implements are an 
almost casual source of sales for 
these products. And in some areas, 
the distribution pattern for cig- 
arets has changed so drastically 
that there are those in the trade 
who insist that grocery stores— 
or supermarkets, if you will—are 
now the single largest mover of 
cigarets. 

While the trend of which we 
speak has not been so spectacular 
in all lines, it has been highly sig- 
nificant. Take sporting goods, for 
example, or women’s hosiery, or 
confectionery, or photographic 
equipment and supplies, or any of 
a host of other products. In a start- 
ling number of cases, the “major” 
outlets for these goods are retail 
organizations which theoretically 
were set up primarily to sell some- 
thing else. 

What all this seems to add up to 
is the necessity for determining 
whether our traditional classifica- 
tion of store-types makes any fur- 
ther sense, or whether the nomen- 
clature of the retail field, and the 
Statistical material which is col- 
lected about it, ought not be re- 
vised to place major emphasis upon 
lines handled, rather than upon 
trade designation. 


Misleading ‘Averages’ and ‘Medians’ 


Everett R. Smith, director of 
marketing and research for Mac- 
fadden Publications, estimates that 
as of July 1, 1948, there were 
24,187,000 urban families, 12.1% of 
whom had incomes over $5,000. 
The others were divided, income- 
wise, as follows: 

From $3,000 to $4,999, 19.5%;| 
$2,000 to $2,999, 31.7%; $1,000 to! 
$1,999, 26%; under $1,000, 10.7%. | 

The midyear figures for all fam- | 
ilies, which Mr. Smith estimates | 
now aggregate 39,650,000, are not | 
strikingly different. The reason we | 
brought up the subject is because | 
Mr. Smith says something about 


“average” and “median” that in-| 
‘lies 

The “average” family income in| 
the U.S. is probably now in excess. 


trigues us. 


of $5,000, he says, “But how many 
families have in excess of $5,000 a 
year?” In the same way, one sam- 
ple showed 100 families with in- 
come between $1,000 and $3,000; 
80 families between $3,000 and 
$5,000, and 50 between $5,000 and 
$7,000. ‘‘Median income,” he says, 
“is $3,376, which means nothing in 
regard to market potentials, since 
almost half the group has an an- 
nual income under $3,000.” 

So, says Mr. Smith (and we 
agree with him) neither average 
income nor median income is of 
real marketing value. “The data of 
most practical value to the adver- 
tiser concern the number of fami- 
within the specific income 
grouping which enables purchase 
of his product,” 
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“They’s a guy out here from Comet Moters that wants ta buy some steel. Shall | let 
him have it—the steel | mean?” 
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Plenty of Shine 

We haven’t been intrigued for 
a long time with a mailing piece 
as we were by a sparkling bit of 
direct mail turned out by Hague- 
Domke-Reed of Michigan City, 
Ind. 

It’s a letter about the Casey 
Jones shoe kit, a prosaic item 
which gets unprosaic treatment. 
Down the left hand side are 
sketches of the three principals 
of the company, in Arabian Nights 
style. 

The first is Hague “the old sooth- 
sayer. At the blink of an eyelash 
or other encouragement, he will 
rise up and exhort, ‘Hang me 
higher than Haman (50 cubits) if 
I cause not the Populace to take 
to their hearts thy symbol.’ ” 

Domke is depicted as a bald 
man with a scimitar. He is “our 
Learned One. Abba Father of 
Printing at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, where he teaches daily. 
The scimitar is raised only against 
the recalcitrant cost.” 

Reed is shown running. “Having 
chased the elusive idea to its cap- 
ture, he interprets the prize by 
an unusual sketch which he deftly 
carves into the wood block and 
cunningly prints.” 

The shoe shine kit gets a nice 
lead. “Once upon a time not so 
long ago, an irate woman met her 
menfolk with the ultimatum (!!*!) 
she would never again scrub or 
scour bathtub rims and vitreous 
china bowls, so long as they fur- 
tively used these conveniently lo- 
cated places for shoe-shining foot- 
rests! There was, of course, no 
comeback to so fair an argu- 
ment. . .” 

The kit’s own promotion ham- 
mers hard . . “Designed by a 
man... for men only... the 
Casey Jones kit has no cute com- 
partments for holding paste, rags, 
brushes, etc. There are no feminine 
‘color splashes’ to make the kit 
look ‘gay’... strictly a treat’em 
rough proposition. . .” 

And it punches at the real story 
of a kit: “keeps shoe cleaning 
things right where they belong.” 


Bowles’ Brickbats 


Connecticut, haven of advertis- 
ing men, currently has an ex-ad- 
man as a candidate for Governor. 
Chester Bowles is the Democratic 
nominee. He is supposed to be 
using advertising techniques of 
simplicity and repetition. The 
Republicans, a correspondent says, 
have dreamed up a few catch 
phrases of their own. 

Bowles is called “a pink knight 
of the gray market,” “Bowlocrat,” 
“ballyhoo artist,” “soap opera ex- 
pert,” “chatty political propagan- 
dist,” “magician,” and “a political 
quack.” 

Our correspondent’s selection of 


whether the GOP is more incensed 
by the fact that Bowles is suspected 
of leftish leanings or by the fact 
that he made a_ée considerable 
amount of money. Thus, “yachts- 
man turned statesman,” “Fifth 
Avenue bigtimer,” and “million- 
aire” are coupled with “friend of 
the Communists” and “active sup- 
porter of America First.” 


Light Up a Life 

One campaign in which we can 
find no logic whatever is that of 
Life cigarets. It apparently repro- 
duces spot radio copy in print, 
with jarring results. Here’s a 


sample. 
Life, 


a 


ADVERTISEMENT 
r 


Thinker Ponders 
| Finds it Good 


pa ote hs 


a sae 4 ‘2% een ot Sg 
Prominent’in Who's Zoo, this ape 
of distinction says:“LIFE! LIFE! LIFE! 
(It’s the great new cigarette.) TASTE! 
TASTE! TASTE! (It’s the bestest- 
tasting yet.) size! sIzEt size! (Why, 
the size is a surprise.) And LIFE is 
wetproof.., never sticks to your lips!” 
Get Lire Cigarettes ... now at popu- 
lar prices, You get more out of LIFE! 


Eo acinar e+ le ice aol ae 


Jottings 

TWA begins a release, “. . . and 
as someone remarked the other 
day, ‘Whatever happened to the 
TWA Writer’s Contest?’” A re- 
mark, we suspect, which may 
never have been made. 

Business Week reports an elec- 
tronic WPB machine, under dis- 
cussion, which is capable of 
guiding a war economy. But can 
it get into disputes with other 
officials?. . . 

“The future of the automobile 
business depends on the future of 
the United States,” said E. C. 
Quinn, general sales manager of 
Chrysler’s Dodge division, in a 
recent burst of magnanimity ... 

Connecticut, which has cautioned 
pilots to stay 2,000 feet above foot- 
ball crowds, will make an excep- 
tion for advertising planes and 
blimps—with permission of the 
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The following documents 1a) 
be secured without charge froy 
companies sponsoring them 4; 
through ADVERTISING AGE, by an; 
national advertiser or advertisin 
agency executive writing on hj 
business letterhead. Address Ap 
VERTISING AGE, 100 E. Ohio §& 
Chicago 11. 


No. 3166. Facts Folder. 

Facts about Supervision, it 
readership and readers’ buying in- 
fluence are given in this folde 
issued by the publication. Include; 
is information about general ad. 
vertising rates and mechanical re. 
quirements. 


No. 3167. Philadelphia Marke: 
Facts. 

A study of population density by 
ten-mile zones radiating from Phil- 
adelphia’s central business district 
is reported in this folder, issued 
by the Philadelphia Inquirer 
Tables show community and 
county population, number of fam- 
ilies, and circulation and family 
coverage of the daily and Sunday 
Inquirer. 


No. 3168. Your Market in the Fro 
zen Food Locker Industry. 

This report, published by Lock: 
Management, provides a measure 
of the market for equipment and 
supplies sold to or through the 
10,715 frozen food locker plants 
in the U. S. It summarizes a survey 
of the operators as to the services 
they render, the type of equipment 
they use and future plans for both 


No. 3169. Guide for Advertisers 
and Their Agencies. 

In this brochure, the Canadian 
Home Journal describes the make- 
up and purpose of its Reader Ad- 
visory Board, a voluntary reade! 
panel that provides a cross-section 
of opinion on editorial material 
and trends, as well as. a market 
research group for securing infor- 
mation about buying habits and 
brand preferences. The _ report 
shows the composition of the 
panel, where and how its members 
live, what they own, and reader- 
ship of the magazine. 


No. 3170. Don Herold’s True Con- 
fession About True Confessions. 

Fawcett Publications has issued 
this brochure in which Don Herold 
presents the story of True Cor- 
fessions, with sales, marketing and 
readership facts reported ente!- 
tainingly and illustrated in the 
lively Herold style. 


No. 3171. Work Clothing Surve 

Purchases of work clothes, wor* 
shoes and gloves, brands purc)iase¢ 
and brands observed in adverts 
ing are tabulated in this :epo! 
on a mail survey conducted by 
Wisconsin Agriculturist & F 
among Wisconsin farm fami 


No. 3172. Survey of Beauty * 

American Hairdresser has 
lished the results of a na 
survey of beauty shops in 
form. It shows the numb! 
beauty shops by state, with ! 
on the total number of ope! 
average number of operato 
shop, and increase in the n 
of shops since the public: 


1946 census. 


No. 3163. More Individual L 
Read Farm Equipment Re! 
Farm Equipment Retailin 

cial publication of the Natio! 

tail Farm Equipment Asso: 

| has issued this file folder, 

| reports the history of the p 

tion, the market it serves, its 

lation, rates, special services 


brickbats makes it hard to tell | state aeronautical commission .. ./| other details. 
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Compare these figures based on Audit Bureau of 
Circulation statements. 


Circulation, 

1940 
BD cccccccvces 2,860,484 
Bs ce esesees 1,861,488 
TIME ......... 777,668 


Satevepost ... .3,231,496 
Newsweek .... 407,837 
lg See 2,890,058 


Jan.-jJune Average Percentage Circulation 
1948 Gain Gain 
5,446,089....... 90.4% ..... 2,585,605 
2,912,689....... 56.5%..... 1,051,201 
1,668,530..... 114.6%..... 890,862 
3,923,606.......21.4%..... 692,110 
759,809....... 86.3%..... 351,972 
2,899,175. .cc00. Pree 9,117 


TIME — THE MASS MAGAZINE OF AMERICA’S BEST MARKETS 
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Richard Smith Joins K&E 
Richard B. Smith, formerly pub- 

licity director and adviser on 


public relations with the Bermuda 
Trade Development Board, Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda, has joined Kenyon 


| Lumbermen’s 


Melton Joins Lunke 
William R. Melton, author of 


“The Lumber Industry in the 
Pacific Northwest,” and former 
researcher for the West Coast 


Association, has 


& Eckhardt, New York, as a mem-/|joined James R. Lunke & Asso- 


ber of the contact division. 


ciates, Seattle, as copy chief. 


‘MacLaren to Newell-Emmett 


Gordon MacLaren, formerly east- 
ern traffic manager of Northwest 
Airlines, New York, has joined the 
Newell-Emmett Co., New York, as 
account executive on Northwest 
Airlines. Mr. MacLaren joined 
Northwest in 1927. 


CALL FOR 


* 
CALL FOR 


For 


CALL 


ATLANTIC 


PHILIP MORRIS 


America’s Finest Cigarette 


MAXWELL 


““HIGH-SPOTS”’ 
Outdoor Advertising 


THE R. C. MAXWELL CO. 


ciTty 


Marketing Group 


Revamps Terms 
Used in Field 


New YorK—More logical and 
descriptive use of the word 
“brand” is urged in the 1948 re- 
port of the definitions committee 
set up to revise, modify and add 
definitions to the list originally 
approved by the American Mar- 
keting Association. 

The committee, headed by R. S. 
Alexander, Columbia University, 
defines a national brand as “a 
manufacturer’s or producer’s 
brand, usually enjoying wide ter- 
ritorial distribution,” and private 
brands as “brands sponsored by 
merchants or agents as distin- 
guished from those sponsored by 
manufacturers or producers.” 

It recommended, however, that 
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“— WHOLE 3,000,000 


| Major in 
Pittsburgh's 
POST-GAZETTE 


KCULA 


REPRESENTEG 


NATIONALLY BY 


710V 


MOLONEY, 


There’s nothing new about routing your advertising 


as you route your salesmen. 


It's as old and proven 


as advertising—as tried and tested as high-octane gas. 
Trouble is, it’s hard to do in some markets and too 


expensive in others! 


Yet it’s so easy and economical in Pittsburgh—with 
Pittsburgh’s Post-Gazette! The Post-Gazette double- 
teams with your salesmen perfectly in selling the mil- 
lion central city people . . . then travels along singing 
the same selling song to the two million more who 
live in and around the neighboring 144 cities and 
towns of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 


eS 


REGAN & SCHMITT, 


OF ANY 
PUTTS Bue OALy NEWSPAPER 


INC. 
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wherever possible more spec [i 
and descriptive terms be us. 
such as manufacturer’s brand, ec. 
tailer’s brand, dealer’s brand o; 
merchant’s brand, instead of “y ri. 
vate brand.” Regarding the latte, 
definition, the committee con. 
mented: “This usage is thoroug |; 
illogical, since no seller wants 4i; 
brand to be private in the se ise 
of being secret and all brands ire 
private in the sense that they ir 
special and not common or genera] 
in use.” 


a The committee defines adv: 
tising as “any paid form of non. 
personal presentation and promo- 
tion of ideas, goods or services by 
an identified sponsor.” It points 
out, in listing media commonly 
used, that retailers often do not re- 
gard display as a part of adver'tis- 
ing but as a separate activity. 

Publicity, the committee says 
is “any form of commercially sig- 
nificant news about a product, an 
institution, a service, or a person 
published in space or radio time 
that is not paid for by the sponsor 
It adds the comment that in the re- 
tail trade the term is often used to 
include such activities as adver- 
tising and display work. 

“The term ‘free publicity’ is 
often used as a synonym or sub- 
stitute for ‘publicity,’” the group 
observes. “The committee does not 
recommend this usage because it 
is a misnomer. It is doubtful if any 
publicity is ever entirely free.” 


w Other definitions listed in the 
new report include: 

MARKETING: “The performance 
of business activities that direct 
the flow of goods and services from 
producer to consumer or user.” 
(The committee recommends that 
the term “distribution” be regarded 
and used as synonymous with 
“marketing.”’) 

MERCHANDISING: “The planning 
involved in marketing the right 
merchandise or service at the right 
place, at the right time, in the 
right quantities and at the right 
price.” 

SALES PROMOTION: “Il. In a spe- 
cific sense, those sales activities 
that supplement both personal sell- 
ing and advertising and coordinate 
them and help to make them effec- 
tive, such as displays, shows and 
expositions, demonstrations and 
other non-recurrent selling efforts 
not in the ordinary routine; 

“2. In a general sense, sales pro- 
motion includes personal selling, 
advertising and supplementary ac- 
tivities.” 

The committee said these are the 
two most logical, commonly ac- 
cepted “among the many confus- 
ing and conflicting usages of this 
term,” and said its consensus }s 
that use of the term should be :on- 
fined, as far as possible, to thé 
first of the two definitions. 


es MarKeTING ReseEaRcH: “Ihe 
gathering, recording and anal) ziné 
of all facts about problems re! ting 
to the transfer and sale of + 000s 


and services from producer to °0n- 
sumer. 

“Among other things it inv 
the study of the relationship 
adjustments between produ (10 
and consumption, preparati¢ ol 
commodities for sale, their ph) 
distribution, wholesale and : *ta! 
merchandising and financial ; °0- 
lems concerned. Such research 
be undertaken by impartial « :¢® 
cies or by specific concerns or ¢! 
agents for the solution of el! 
marketing problems.” 
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Schweiker Joins WHO 
John Schweiker, formerly 
Meredith Publishing Co., has . 
the sales and promotion d« 
ment of Station WHO, Des M 


Snow Crop Buys Juice ; 
Snow Crop Marketers, Inc. ‘° 

York, has acquired control of 

Industries, Inc., Dunedin, Fla © 


rus fruit processor. 
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COLGATE TEAM—E. H. Little (right), presi- 

dent of the Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Co., 

stopped by for a visit with Bill Stern to 

congratulate the commentator on the com- 

pletion of 10 years on the Colgate Sports 
Newsreel over NBC. 


-_ 


Rayve Permanent 
to Enter Wave Race 
with Year-End Push 


CuiIcaGo—A serious attempt to 
carve a larger slice of sales pie 
out of the home permanent mar- 
ket will be made by Pepsodent 
division of Lever Brothers Co. at 
year-end, with a new Rayve home 
permanent, displacing the Hedy 
home permanent which Lever 
picked up when it purchased 
Rayve Creme shampoo. 

The new product and package 
were shown to Pepsodent sales 
meetings ten days ago, and the 
sales organization started its calls 
on the trade Monday, hoping to 
develop enough orders to insure 
nearly perfect distribution by the 
end of the year, when first con- 
sumer promotion will break with 
a fanfare in newspapers, maga- 
zines and radio. 

The Rayve home permanent kit 
will be fair-traded at the same 
price as Toni and others—$2 for 
the deluxe kit and $1 for refills, 
plus federal tax. J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Chicago, which Pepsodent 
named to handle promotion of 
the now extinct Hedy permanent, 
will handle promotion on the new 
Rayve product. 


Texaco Theater Tops 
6-Month TV Report 


New YorK—Texaco’s Star Thea- 
ter (NBC) placed first on the six- 
month (April-Sept.) report for 
New York with an average rating 
of 35.9, Pulse, Inc. has announced. 

Only programs which were tele- 
cast during at least three rating 
weeks were included in the sur- 
vey. This kept Emerson’s “Toast 
of the Town” (CBS), Pulse leader 
in August and September, out of 
the competition. 

Six of the ten favorites were 
WABD (DuMont) shows; NBC and 
‘BS (WCBS-TV) shared the re- 
mainder. 


The list: 

Wrestling (WABD), sustaining........ 30.7 
‘ma’ Fry Club (WABD), Kolynos ; 

ee re ee fe Saad so ordi g's eet 29.6 
‘oxiug (WABD), Howard Clothes..... 28.5 
Yoor vay to Fame (WABD), sustaining. 26.2 
araf' Theater (WNBT)..........se00: 25.7 
Wres ling (WABD), sustaining........ 25.5 
Ama ur Hour (WABD), Old Gold..... 25.4 
‘eat\ re Film (WCBS-TV), sustaining. .20.5 
We. ‘he People” (WCBS-TV), Gulf Oil. 19.7 


‘ Appoint Advisors 


A: visors, Inc., Detroit, has been 
d to direct the advertising of 
, ow-Liptak Corp., Detroit, a 
‘vi on of A. B. Green Firebrick 
nd creator of individually en- 
red furnace enclosures. Other 
accounts of the agency are 
Lakes Airmotive, Inc., Ypsil- 
anti Mich.; Whitfield Chemical, 
~eti sit, and Insulation Specialties 
‘0., Jetroit. 


e Joins Panamerican 


_Je k Keene, formerly vice-presi- 
‘en’ of Export Advertising 
*y, Chicago, has joined Pan- 
can Publishing Co. New 
‘or: as vice-president in charge 
‘fessional accounts for Amer- 
“a ( \inica and El Hospital. 


Sylvania Appoints Gunn 


D. W. Gunn, special representa- 
tive for the equipment tube sales 
department, has been appointed 
assistant to the general sales man- 
ager of the radio tube division of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
New York. 


Joins O'Mara & Ormsbee 


John Hancock, formerly with the 
national advertising department of 
the New York Post, has joined the 
Chicago office of O’Mara & Orms- 
bee, newspaper representative. 


R&R Transfers Carter 


Ruthrauff & Ryan has trans- 
ferred Frank Carter from Seattle 
to its Houston office. He has been 
active in merchandising activities 
principally on the Pictsweet ac- 
count. 


To Cummings, Brand 


The Chicago office of Cummings, 
Brand & McPherson has been 
named to handle the advertising of 
Metal Specialities Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, maker of Presto staplers, 
staples and paper punches. 


Popular Prints in Canada 
Popular Publications Ltd., To- 


ronto, branch of the New York | 


publishing company, has put the 


first Canadian-printed editions of | 
Fiction Group on| 


the Popular 
newsstands in Toronto. The initial 
circulation guarantee for the group 
is 400,000. 


Roush Opens New Branch 

L. W. Roush Co., Detroit and | 
Louisville, has opened a_ branch | 
office in Nashville. Dan Caldwell, | 
account executive, has been named 
branch office manager. 
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Presser Agency Moves 
E. J. Presser & Co., Charlotte, 


N. C., agency, has moved its of- 
fices from 219 S. Mint St. to larger 
quarters at 210 E. Fifth St. 


What Size Agency? 


John Orr Young says: 
| “Advertisers today give 
too much weight to 
| size.” Want a amall 
| agency with big IDEAS? 

Write: 


| Box 7114, Advertising Age 
| 100 E. Ohioe St., Chicago 11, Ii. 


because it does the job advertisers 


want done... pushes out merchandise at 


a cost that pushes up profits . .. 


The New York Times in the wail iniiilinn 


of this year published more advertising 


than any New York newspaper has 


ever published in a like period. 


And this is the 30th consecutive year 


in which The New York Times has been 


the first salesman in the world’s first market. 


If you're looking for 


new business or more business == 


now is the time 


to get in touch with us. 


Then vew York imes. 
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How to meet girls under the right conditions 


Even a man with the greatest confidence in the world will admit that it’s helpful if 


the girl’s parents like and respect him. 


A good many advertisers feel somewhat the same way about the Star Weekly. 
They know that not only will they reach hundreds of thousands of younger women 
and girls through the Star Weekly pages but they'll also make themselves known to 


the mothers and fathers 


The same story holds true from different angles. 


find the children already 


It’s one of the benefits of a publication read by all the family 
biggest market in Canada as well. Whatever segment of Canada’s volume market 


you particularly want to reach, the Star Weekly will give you more of it than any 


other publication 


Sn. the 400,000 Stow Weeldy 
Women aud qurts Lote the anges cf 1S ond 29 


Cost of Advertising in The Star Weekly 


; know about it, it helps the sale. 


and throw in the rest of the family too! 


If parents suggest an item—and 


homes GIw JIG, 006 


and reaching the 


——| 


an 
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Schedules Video Dramas executive committee are: Robert 
American Tobacco Co.. New| Le Boyd, Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co., DEPARTMENT STORE 
Site on Fe a ggg eo | Brooks George, Larus & Bros. Co., eho a 4 ptt He Fs * 1935-39 EQUALS 100 
- : »- . Richmond, Va., and A. Y. Yeaman, : 
nS Ceeneete Sis eee, en a Federal Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales Week to Oct. 9, 48*. .p338 
Placed through N. W. Ayer & a Corp., Louisville. WasHINGton—Department store | Wichita, Kan., showed a 27% sales Week to Oct. 2, °48*. . .327 
the dramas will be carried on the sales for the week ended Oct. 9 | Increase. : Week to Oct. 11, °47*. .304 
NBC network, with the number of |Cohon Leaves Howard were up 11% over dollar volume|_ Greatest city loss was that of Week to Oct. 4, ’47*. ..327 
stations to be determined later. Irving M. Cohon, for the past 19| for the corresponding week of last | Miami, off 9% from last year. Los Month of August, ’48*. 259 
years advertising manager of the| year, according to Federal Reserve ——, aca a pA decline and Month of August, ’47*.236 
Tobacco Group Elects Wood Howard Clothes chain, New York,/ Board reports. akland was down 2%. ’ . ; 
James F tn general manager | 288 resigned. Mr. Cohon has an-| ‘The 11% rise pushed: the retail Preliminary. | 
of Stephano Bros., Inc., Philadel- | N0unced ay ret plans. His suc-| .oes index to 338, highest point|® The Federal Reserve Board’s| ||  *Not adjusted seasonally. 
, phia, has been elected chairman of pao AP owerd hes not been) o- the year, and gains were rela-|Panel of 296 larger department/| | + 
_ +_ en “gg aay. prone P ; tively uniform in all Federal Re- meets opera mor Haaiperict ey 
urers, Washington, for the coming serve districts with the exception | Changes in sales (total for month),| gpringfield .......-. tf a Pe 
year. The group is made up of |Jabert to Dunay & Rader of the San Francisco (12th) dis-|Stocks (end of month) and out-| | Frovidence .........—18 9 8 
cigaret manufacturers, with the| Jabert Pharmacal Co., New York, | +,i.¢ which re standing orders (end of month), | New York District .... ps : 
q , p : ported a loss on the | * = ’ a ie 5 10 ] 
exception of the big five tobacco | has appointed Dunay & Rader, New| wot coast averaging 2% in millions of dollars: SA rcnchaskates 160 Oor8 
companies. Others elected to the! York, to handle its advertising. AaSane- 8 & “- Aug. July Aug New York .......... 3 r—10 1 
Greatest district gains were re- ‘ , Rochester .......... 11 ; 19 
corded in the Atlanta (fifth) and a eee oe oe 
\ . Dallas (12th) districts, both of | Sales p295 268 )=—274 | *"piiladelphia ..... ao Se 
‘ which were up 18% over the same | Stocks p892 827 790 | Cleveland District ..... 13 - = 
its Outstanding Akron .......+++++: 7 3 1 
) week of 1947. Cincinnati ......... 15 1 22 
mG mam 5 Largest city gain again was that Orders pote §=6S8) «CSS yy Nene eereanes Ss +H . ¢ 
: p Preliminary. olumbus .......+--. : 
reer 10 15 2 
a 1200 West Lake Street dey mele a -gbetiarty Bee yee... |, Although department store sales | Pittsburgh ...00.001: a 
: : a phone TAYlor 4260 » a. 2, ©-|for the month of August were up | Richmond District .... : a 
Chicago, IIlinois | ported sales rises of 28% and/| 14”, over sales for the same month| Pate Lb 
a year ago, sales of all retail stores | Atlanta District ...... 14 rie 18 
owe a were estimated by the Commerce | Birmingham ...---.- 10 = 
f 4 wr Department at $10,555,000,000 or Atlante es bate és 14 ree 2 
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Any Old Diamonds? 
See Pieter de Witt 


New York —To bring in more 
surplus diamonds, silverware and 
jewelry, Pieter de Witt, Inc., 
through Green-Brodie, is tripling 
its advertising budget for the fall- 
winter season. 

De Witt, whieh caters to a “su- 
perior clientele,” is sponsoring 
one-minute announcements six 
times weekly on WMGM and has 
doubled its schedule on WQXR 
here. WOR’s “Luncheon at Sar- 
di’s,” with Bill Slater as master of 
ceremonies, now is backed by the 
company. 

Included on the magazine list 
are Cue, Harper’s Bazaar, Town & 


Country and Vogue. 

Meanwhile, the company con- 
tinues to get institutional promo- 
tion from the de Witt collection of 
rare jewels and bizarre jewelry 
which is exhibited throughout the 
country. 


Gross Adds Virginia Royce 

Virginia Royce, formerly with 
John W. Shaw Advertising, Chi- 
cago, has joined the research de- 
partment of H. M. Gross Co., Chi- 
cago. 


KFEQ Appoints Schmitz 

Harold J. Schmitz, extension 
radio specialist at Purdue Univer- 
sity, has been appointed farm serv- 
ice director of Station KFEQ, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


War’—the 
Commerce Department booklet 
which electrified the business 
world early in 1943, picturing a 
$165 billion “full employment” 
postwar economy? 

In early 1943, $165 _ billion 
seemed fantastic to business men 
who only recently had emerged 
from the depressed ’30s; but nearly 
a quarter million copies were dis- 
tributed by the department and the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment as business leadership ab- 
sorbed the message: to prosper 
after the war, produce and sell in 
terms of a bigger economy. 


“Markets after the 


Both Hands 


Big St. Louis 


_ that means 


IN 1947 THE STAR-TIMES CARRIED 34.8% OF TOTAL DAILY DISPLAY ADVERTISING IN ST. LOUIS | 


Whether you’re “talking turkey” at the festive board or 
in America’s 8th biggest market, it takes two-hands to do 
the job. That market is the compact St. Louis retail trading 
zone where over 475,000 families live. In this zone are 
concentrated more than four-fifths of the 176,000 St. Louis 
Star-Times evening reading families. Here you have a 
combination of rich market and intensive coverage team- 
ing up to give low-cost impact that really sells merchandise 
in St. Louis. For best results, it pays to use both hands in 


big St. Louis. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


Represented Nationally By The George A. McDevitt Co. 


By STANLEY E. COHEN, Washington Editor. 


Livingston in ‘43 Correctly 
Foretold Postwar Economy 
WASHINGTON—Do you remember 


S. Morris Livingston, who di- 
rected preparation of the study, 
reminded me last week that “Mar- 
kets after the War” was amazingly 
accurate despite many bad guesses 
for individual industries. In early 


1943, Mr. Livingston visualized his | 


gross national product in terms of 
1942 dollars. Apply a 50% correc- 
tion factor to convert to 1948 dol- 
lars, and predicted gross national 
product is $248 billion. Late last 
month, Commerce Department said 
total gross national product fox 
the third quarter of 1948 was at 
the rate of $253 billion. 

Doesn’t Mr. Livingston rate a 
cigar? 

ba ck 

Livingston makes no apology for 
missing badly on some individual 
industries. In 1943, the problem 
was to get something which would 
be a challenge to industrial lead- 
ers. Gross national product could 
be projected in terms of man- 
power and productivity; but there 
was no accurate way of projecting 
many individual industries. Who, 
for example, could have known 
that the number of residential tele- 
phones would double in less than 
a decade? 

* a * 

Higher postage rates effective 
Jan. 1 will not dispose of the post- 
age rate issue. Latest forecasts in- 
dicate a 1949 postal deficit of $550,- 
000,000—a sum equal to total an- 


nual postal revenues as recently | 


as 1934. Revenues are up enorm- 
ously from the $588,000,000 of the 
mid-’30s to $1,640,000,000 this year. 
But wages and other costs have 
increased $800,000,000 since the 
war. 
ae bs bg 

FTC so far fails to reflect any of 
the change of heart suggested by 
Trial Examiner Hier, who recom- 
mended dismissal of complaints 
issued against Pedlar & Ryan and 
Young & Rubicam for Ipana 
advertising (AA, Oct. 18). Mr. 
Hier sees no need to punish an 
agency where false and mislead- 
ing ads can be traced to the client. 
But a commission order against 
ads for Wallright building paper 
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last week was pinned jointly o, 
Fleming & Sons, Dallas, and it; 
advertising agent, Albert Couch. 
man, who trades as Couchman »« d. 
vertising Agency, Dallas. 
+. ok 7 

A hot fight is shaping up over 
continued rent control. Despit, 
vast building volume, rental hous. 
ing remains scarce; pressure [or 
higher rents is all too obvious 
The Office of the Housing Expe. 
ditor has already recommenced 
that control go beyond the present 
expiration date, March 31, but the 
National Apartment Owners Asso. 
ciation is preparing to use news- 
papers, radio and other media for 
a knock-down fight. It will be a 


tough decision for the next admin-] 


istration, any way you look at it 
a co * 


Sen. Homer Capehart may hav: 
his hands full trying to satisfy 
business men who want anti-trust 
statutes on pricing clarified. It i; 
probably politically impossible t 
legalize basing point systems a; 
formerly used in the cement in- 
dustry. Moreover, senators fron 
“have not” areas are already real- 
izing that recent FTC and Suprem: 
Court rulings may prove boons t 
their constituents. Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wis.), chairman of the 
judiciary committee, went to th 
trouble recently of getting an opin- 
ion from top military planners re- 
futing Capehart’s claim that in- 
dustry reshuffling as a result of 
these decisions may imperil na- 
tional security. 

* 


FCC got another important prop 
under its licensing authority Mon- 
day when the Supreme Court re- 
fused to question the commission’s 
right to refuse a licensing favor 
to a broadcaster who devoted his 
facilities largely to network pro- 
grams. WADC, Akron, which asked 
larger power, claimed FCC was 
engaging in an act of censorship 
when it preferred WGAR, Cleve- 
land, on the basis of over-all pro- 
gramming performance. 


Paris Modes to Gilbert 


Norman S. Gilbert Co., New 
York, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of Paris Modes 
Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 


Shaw Associates Moves 

Shaw Associates, New York 
has moved its offices to 5 W. 46th 
St. 


JAHN & OLLIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


FINE PRINTING PLATES 
COLOR PROCESS - HALFTONE -ZINC 


817 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS - MOwnoe 6-705! 
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KODASLIDE—Monthly copy in photogra- 
phic publications, to be followed by 
consumer copy and trade ads, will intro- 
duce the Kodaslide table viewer, new 
projection system for miniature color 
transparencies (AA, Oct. 18), announced 
by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Retailers Gain 
over Services 
Since Prewar 


WASHINGTON — The continuing 
boom in retail sales is an old story. 

But within that boom, Commerce 
Department analysts are now find- 
ing “soft spots’ where various 
lines appear to be losing ground in 
the scramble for consumer favor. 

An analysis in the October issue 
of “Survey of Current Business’”— 
Commerce Department’s monthly 
magazine—shows how nondura- 
bles, particularly food and women’s 
wear, are winning a greater per- 
centage than ever of the money 
passed on by consumers. 

On the other hand, it demon- 
strates that durables, particularly 
motor vehicle dealers, are doing 
far less than might be expected in 
the light of increased consumer 
spending over 1941. 


s Behind the discussion is the fact 
that three years after the war, the 
percentage of disposable consumer 
income passing into the hands of 
retailers has reached an unprece- 
dented peak, and is apparently still 
increasing. 

Some increase was to be as- 
sumed as scarce goods came onto 
the market. But from 61.7% for 
early 1946, the figure was 67.6% 
a year later; 68.8% for the second 
half of 1947 and 69% for the first 
half of 1948. Previously, the per- 
centage had been 60.3% in 1941, 
38.7% in 1929 and 54.3% in 1933. 

Presumably, retailers have 
gained at the expense of “services,” 
such as rent, which has remained 
inder control. Another factor is in- 
reased spending of current income 
by individuals who acquired a nest 
‘gg of savings during the war. 

High marriage and birth rates 
ae having their influence. And 
inally, new spending habits estab- 
‘shed during the war when dura- 
bles were not available, may still 
be influencing individuals to put 
an unusual percentage of their 
sper ding into nondurables. 


« W .\ere nondurable claimed 43.3% 
fc nsumer income in 1941, they 
‘bso bed 50.1% during the first 
half of 1948. Food’s share was up 
‘on 13.7% to 17.1%. Women’s 
“bp: el was up from 1.8% to 2.4%. 
Mer apparel and shoe stores 
wer getting approximately the 
‘am: percentage of disposable in- 
‘Cm they got in 1941. 

Tle durable group’s share in- 
‘rea ed from 17% to 18.9%, largely 
“Sa result of the gains in house- 
‘old appliances and radios. Auto- 
mob le dealers were down from. 
“9% to 8%. 

Li xury lines have been reced- 
Ng |r some time, the article points 
ut. Jewelry stores have been 


‘ecli xing for more than a year; re- 


ceipts of eating and drinking places 
have failed to increase. Higher 
priced cosmetics and toiletries have 
slackened. 


‘Holiday’ Reports Ad 
Revenue of Over 3 Million 
Holiday, Philadelphia, reports 
that the magazine’s advertising 
revenue for 1948 will total $3,088,- 
000, a gain of 80% over the 1947 
volume. This includes $444,000 in 
advertising revenue for the De- 
cember issue, which just closed. 
Edward C. Von Tress, manager of 
Holiday, estimated that the maga- 


zine’s gross revenue from circula- 
tion in 1948 will approximate 
$4,000,000, based on actual sales 
for the first ten months. 


Start Sales Service 


Bernice Bowser, former presi- 
dent of the Bowser Service Corp., 
New York, and Jessica Bradt, 
formerly with the retail selling 
division of Fairchild Publications, 
New York, have formed a new 
sales training service for the home 
furnishings and ready-to-wear 
industry. Offices are located at 
1186 Broadway, New York. 


Campbell-Mithun Adds 
8 to Minneapolis Statf 


Ellis T. Gash, formerly western 
manager of American Family and 
operator of his own agency in Chi- 
cago, has been named an account 
executive of Campbell-Mithun, 
Minneapolis. Dennison Coursen, 
formerly with Pillsbury Mills, 
George Sandell, formerly with In- 
ternational Milling Co., and Rob- 
ert J. Nevin, formerly with the 
Minneapolis News, have joined the 
agency’s new account staff. 


Copy department newcomers in- 
clude Myrna McCauley, formerly 


with Melamed-Hobbs and WDSM, 
Duluth, and Donald Grawert. Ru- 
dolph Elstad, from Olmsted & . 
Foley, and Robert Wood, formerly 
with Canfield Associates, Detroit, 
have been added to the art staff. 


POINT OF SALt 


ADVERTISING [iM 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging - Point of Sale advertising - Parts mark- 
in and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


Your layouts will come to life 
when the job is printed on 


HICONDSROGA OFI 
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Lithographers and letterpress printers 


standards for beauty and faithful reproduction. 
International Paper Company, 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


PRINTING AND CONVERTING 
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who are using this new and brilliant offset paper 


by International have found that it sets new 
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More and more advertisers | i+ 
are finding that Sports Afield’s : 
famous Spend-o-crat* market i 
represents the most responsive | 
audience of men available today. | 


* A sportsman with an appreciation of the finer 
things of life—and the leisure and means to 
enjoy them. 


For instance, a recent survey shows that Spend-o- 
crats are 44% better prospects for swimming 
equipment and accessories than non-sportsmen. 
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Harwood Launches 
National Drive 
in 10 Magazines 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Duncan Har- 
wood & Co. will launch a cam- 
paign for Harwood’s Canadian 
blended whisky this month in ten 
magazines, newspapers in about 
37 cities and outdoor posters and 
car cards. 

Four-color and black-and-white 
ads will appear in Collier’s, Es- 
quire, Fortune, Harper’s, Holiday, 
Life, Newsweek, The New Yorker, 
Time and United States News & 
World Report. 


Outdoor displays will be used in 
the form of posters in New York 
metropolitan and suburban railway 
stations and the railroads will 
carry car cards. Ads will feature 
a new long-necked bottle with a 
strip on the bottle using the slogan, 
“Canada’s Finest.” This slogan will 
be tied in with reproductions of 
paintings used in the ads to depict 
the Canadian Northwest Royal 
Mounted Police—“Canada’s Fin- 
est.” 

The paintings do not depict the 
Mounties drinking the alcoholic 
product—a point to which Cana- 
dian authorities object. A minor 
furor arose in Canada last spring 


we RTS are, 


concerning advertising of Drewry’s 
Old Stock ale, wherein a Mountie 
was shown on duty with a bottle 
of ale in his hand (AA, May 17). 

The campaign is placed through 
the Theodore A. Newhoff Adver- 
tising Agency, Baltimore. 


Stewart-Warner Makes Video 


Sets With Larger Screen 

The radio division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Chicago, is intro- 
ducing three new television sets, 
a table model and two consoles, 
which give 10% larger picture 
area than former models utilizing 
10” tubes. Production schedules 
call for an output of 2,000 sets per 
month to be reached by January. 
The ultimate rate of production 
next year will be 6,000 sets per 
month. 


Appoints Barndollar 

John W. Barndollar, formerly an 
account executive of Badger & 
Browning, Boston, has been named 
New England representative of 
Cappel-MacDonald & Co., Dayton. 
He will make his headquarters in 
Boston. 


VILIVTELOM 


On Wednesday, September 29, WSB-TV went on the air as the FIRST 
NEW SPAPER-OWNED TELEVISION STATION in the South, It is 
appropriate at this time to review major examples of The Journal's 
record of vision, aggressiveness and accomplishment—with 


disregard for difficulty or costs involved 


1887—FIRST Southern newspaper to 
.» predecessor of the present 
1891—FIRST to organize the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATED PRESS 
.- later merged with the world-wide A. P. 
1901—FIRST in the South to furnish SPECIALIZED SPORTS 
the forerunner of today’s big Sunday 


REPORTING . 
Sports Section 


1912—FIRST Southern paper to produce a local SUNDAY 


MAGAZINE 
1919-—FIRST in the South to 


ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 
1922—FIRST Southern newspaper-owned RADIO STATION— 
wse 


1934—FIRST in Atlanta with a WEEKLY FOOD SECTION. . 
started by Mrs. S. R. Dull and now edited by Miss Grace 


Hartley 


1935—FIRST in Georgia with Associated Press WIREPHOTO 
19441—FIRST in Georgia with FU 
1915—FIRST Journal St NDAY MAGAZINE in FULL 


COLORGRAVURE 


19 18—FIRST FACSIMILE STATION in Georgia 
1948—FIRST in the South with 301,191 SUNDAY 


CIRCULATION 


1918—Another FIRST ...WSB-TV ... FIRST NEWSPAPER. 
OWNED TELEVISION STATION ON THE AIR IN THE 


SOUTH! 


These past and present achievements speak for themselves. 
The Atlanta Journal will continue to devote its energies to the civic 
and commercial needs of Atlanta and Georgia. The Journal and W SB 


went to be sood citizens—and by so doing perform a public service. 


Che Atlanta Zournal 


“Covers Dixie Like the Dew” 


blish a WOMAN'S PAGE 
omen’s News Section 


blish its own SUNDAY 
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— 


day, while waiting for a lunch ap- 
pointment with Fax Cone and Burr 
Robbins, that the idea of the Ad- 
vertising Hall of Fame has been 
so enthusiastically received that it 
looks like a natural. dt will be 
housed in the handsome Ben Fran- 
klin room of the New York Adver- 
tising Club, and it’s a cinch Andy 
Haire, its president, will open it 
with plenty of fanfare. The exact 
physical character of the Hall of 
Fame has not yet been worked 
out, but if you have any ideas on 
this score, send them to Elon at the 
Advertising Federation of Amer- 
ica, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
aes 

George J. Hecht, publisher of 
Parents’ Magazine, thinks the dis- 
continuance of Pic, which was 
slanted to young men, will make 
Varsity a still more important me- 
dium for advertisers interested in 
the 16 to 21 market. He also points 
out that the high school boys’ mar- 
ket, the upper half of which is 
served by Varsity, is so much big- 
ger than the college field that the 
magazine has a great opportunity. 
Even more important in its out- 
look is the fact that George Hecht 
is determined to make Varsity, 
now a year and a half old, and 
boasting a circulation around a 
quarter of a million, an outstand- 
ing success. His board has given 
him the green light on the develop- 
ment of the property, and you can 
look for a lot of fireworks in its 
promotion. 

gee 
One of our editors showed me 


a couple of photographs received 
from a leading advertiser with a 
news release announcing changes | 
involving these two important peo- 
ple. He would have used the pho- 
tos, but for the fact that they were 
not identified. This happens all 
the time, he reported, in spite 


The Second Guess 


By the Roving Reporter 
Elon Borton told me the other; 


— 


of editors’ constant reminders 
to publicity departments on this 
subject. 
ses 

Harry Weston, former editor of 
The Paper Industry, and now as- 
sociate secretary-treasurer of the 
American Pulp and Paper Mil! 
Superintendents Association, had a 
letter in the Oct. 2 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post question- 
ing the statement in its recent 
story on Savannah that Dr. Char. 
les G. Herty pioneered the manu- 
facture of paper in the South. The 
Post qualified by saying he had 
led in Georgia. Actually, I heard 
Dr. Herty tell the Southern News. 
paper Publishers Association « 
good many years ago of his ex- 
periments in making newsprint 
from southern pine. They resulted 
in the establishment of the highly 
successful newsprint mill at Luf- 
kin, Tex., and a new one now 
projected at Childersburg, Ala 
Dr. Herty may not have pioneered 
in southern paper making, but he 
certainly led the way in southern 
newsprint production. 

ses 

Blaine Wiley tells me that his 
NIAA directors have approved his 
selection of Eric Haase as its pub- 
lic relations counsel, and that he 
is already very much on the job 
Eric did fine work for the ANA, 
where his dad, Al Haase, now the 
jewelers’ patron saint, was man- 
aging director for many years, and 
is well on his way in his new busi- 
ness. Blaine, incidentally, is 
ceiving compliments on the splen- 
did new offices of NIAA at 1776 
Broadway, New York—a nice ad- 
dress, from all standpoints. By the 
time he returns Oct. 26 from his 
long swing around the NIAA chap- 
ter circuit, including towns from 
Vancouver to Denver, the office 
routine will be comfortably estab- 
lished. 


re- 


Shingle and Shake 
Group to Integrate 
Ads with Bureau's 


SEATTLE—First advertising by the 
recently organized Stained Shingle 
and Shake Association, Seattle, will 
open in January, using national 
publications in the builder and 
supplier field. The campaign will 
be integrated with that of the 
long-established Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Bureau. 

The Stained Shingle and Shake 
Association’s schedule for 1949 
calls for six pages in two colors in 
Architectural Forum, Architectural 
Record, American Builder and 
Building Supply News. As the 
dealer and builder program de- 
velops, consumer advertising will 
be added. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau’s | 
advertising for the first quarter of 


1949 calls for two-color half-page 
ads in American Home and Better 
Homes & Gardens; two-color spac 
in Small Homes Guide and Farn 
Journal, and two-thirds pages in 
two colors in American Builder 
Building Supply News, Progressiv: 
Architecture and 16 regional retail 
lumber journals. 

Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner, Seattle, handles both accounts 


Penn Syrup to Gelula 

Penn Syrup Corp., Philadelphia, 
has named Abner J. Gelula & As- 
sociates, Philadelphia, to handle 2 
campaign to introduce new ready- 
to-use cake icings and a subsequent 
line of allied consumer products. 


Unger Names Parkin Agency 

Unger Trunk & Bag Co., Ne‘ 
York, has named Edwin Parki 
Advertising, New York, to handle 
a campaign in local newspape’’s ' 
promote commercial sample «ases 
to business firms. 


Ten days after his 


vertiser got replies 
from 21 states. 


ad appeared in this 
publication, an ad- 
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The FIGURE FOSTER WITH & FIGUREMASTER 

had SeaE re kypeecrc ee » yi] 
leard le a Pe ig] “lle 
owe NEW MODEL—Color pages in Business 
m a Week, Newsweek and Time, with black- 
| OX- and-white adaptations in newspapers and 
print business papers, are promoting the Fig- 
ulted uremaster, first new model since 1934 for 
ighly ™@ Morchant Calculating Machine Co., Oak- 
Lut- land, Cal. Doremus & Co., San Francisco, 
now is the agency. 

Ala ie a P ee 
ered [i Life’ Families Buy 
it he 

hem [11/3 of U. S. Goods, 

Survey Reports 

t his’ New Yorx—Life has surveyed 
i his Mits reader families—with the help 
pub- Hof Market Research Co. of Amer- 
it heM@ica—and has found them well 
JOD. stocked with the material needs 
LNA, of life. 

v the in a 


Specifically, Life reports 
summing-up brochure called “A 
Matter of Consuming Interest” that 
Life families bought, in six months, 
39% of all mechanical refrigera- 


man- 
, and 
busi- 


; re- 


plen- Mtors, 38% of all washing machines, 
1776 935% of all automobile tires and 
> ad- 937% of all vacuum cleaners pur- 
y the chased by all U. S. families in this 
n his H period. 
*hap- In one week Life readers bought 
from 332% of all men’s shoes, and in one 
office Mday they bought 32% of all pack- 
stab- aged soaps, 36% of all toilet 
soaps, 34% of all ready-to-eat ce- 
__. reals, 35% of all canned soups, 31% 
page! all tooth powder, 35% of all 
etter @ 0othpaste and 34% of all bottled 
space fg °Ola drinks; unwrapped 33% of all | 


razor blades; opened 38% of all| 
containers of shaving soap, and_| 
drank 30% of all coffee. 

In quest of beauty, Life families 
were even more diligent—opening | 


GREATER 
BUYING 


AND THE 8 COUNTIES 


-is represented by 
the fact that this 


S city, the country’s 
| 14th largest, is the 
Ss 9th largest indus- 
¥ trial center. 


YOU EACH IT BEST IN THE 


% 


b ft ress. 


| 7 
Western New York’s Only | 
Mc ning and Sunday Newspaper | 


Representatives: 
°SB \RN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO, 


in one day 46% of all shampoos, 
41% of all hand lotions, and 44% 
of all nail polish. 

The survey was made with the 
help of a Chronolog, a “diary” re- 
porting device developed by Mar- 
ket Research Co. of America. En- 
closed in a sealed box, the Chron- 
olog has openings at front and 
back which reveal a succession of 
questionnaires, which were filled 
in daily, one after another, by 
respondents. After a respondent 
has written down the requested 


information and pulled the tab, 
the completed questionnaire 
moves out of sight and reach 
and a new one comes into view. 

Some 5,000 families were cov- 
ered in this matter. 

Among other things, it was 
found that “in the home, within 
a seven day period... . 28% of all 
U. S. families read Life.” 


Pan Am Appoints Johansen 


Ralph A. Johans-n has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager in 


Seattle for Pan American World 
Airways, succeeding Walter Zeiser. 
Mr. Johansen was formerly assist- 
ant district sales manager for the 
airline in Los Angeles and then 
was manager of Albertsen Travel 
Brokers, Los Angeles. 

| 


Appoints Randall Agency 


Fred M. Randall Co., Detroit, has 
been named advertising and mer- 
chandising counsel of the Detroit 
electric rocking furnace division of 
Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, 
| Mich. 


To O’Brien & Dorrance 

John A. Cashman, formerly of 
Time, Inc., New York, has joined 
O’Brien & Dorrance, New York, 
as an account representative. 


“PHOTOSTATS IN COLOR” 


From colored layouts, proofs, paintings —or 
Kodachromes. For presentations, displays, 
etc. We call them RABBIT Prints. They're 
cheap, they're fast, they multiply (10 dupli- 
cates minimum). 16” x 20” largest. 


THOMAS B. NOBLE ASSOCIATES 


302 E. 45th St., N.Y.C. 17 LExington 2-4947 


BUILD PROFITABLE 


IN ‘‘ST. 


LOUIS-LAND’’ 


a 
Readin about Reach in the BMB coverage story 


makes good readin! 115 counties daytime .. . 98 counties 
night time. Also a coincidental survey* in the thirty 
prosperous counties immediately surrounding big St. Louis 
shows that KXOK alone delivers 22.1% of the listening 


audience morning, noon and night. 


ofe )«€6DS 
Ritin about KXOK Hooper Ratings is fun! 


Audience increases month after month, show gains in 


Total Rated Time Periods in excess of any other 


St. Louis Network station. 


Check the 3 R’s...Rates...Ratings (Hooper)...Reach (BMB)... 


check our John Blair representative today ... 


you'll check KXOK as your number one buy in “St. Lovis-land.” 


* survey conducted by Edward G. Doody and Co... . 109,000 calls completed. 


on KXOK. 


J bd e 
Rilhmetic readily proves that the 


advertiser with KXOK low-in-St. Louis rates gets more 
Hooper... plus more coverage... per dollar 


ST. LOUIS’ A BC AFFILIATE 


Owned and operoted by St. Lovis Star-Times 


e CHESTNUT 3700 
630 KC ¢ 5,000 WATTS @ FULL TIME 
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Launches Tobacco Drive 


Two hundred line copy for Four 
Square tobacco has broken in 
selected Canadian dailies from 
coast to coast. The Toronto office 
of Atherton & Currier is placing 
the copy for George Dobie & Son, 
Paisley, Scotland. 


Joins Color Engravers 


James F. Ehrman, formerly di- 
rector of printing of This Week 
Magazine and for many years di- 
rector of art and production at 
Alco-Gravure, division of Publica- 


tion Corp., Hoboken, N. J., has 
been appointed general manager 
of Color Engravers, division of 
Publication Corp., New York. 


‘Jack & Jill’ Will Again 
Be Available on Newsstands 


Jack & Jill, Philadelphia, Curtis 
Publishing Co.’s magazine for boys 
and girls, will again be sold on 
newsstands starting with the tenth 
anniversary issue, Oct. 27. Early 
in the war, the magazine was taken 
off the newsstands and sold only 
by subscription in an effort to con- 


serve paper. 

In addition, to celebrate the an- 
niversary, John*C. Winston Co., 
publisher, will bring out the first 
“Jack and Jill Story Book,” a 320- 
page collection of fiction and fea- 
tures, selected from the pages of 
the magazine by its editor, Mrs. 
Ada Campbell Rose. 


Tanis Names Amsden V. P. 
Nelson E. Amsden, formerly 
with Neal D. Ivey Co., Philadel- 
phia, has been named vice-presi- 
dent of Tanis Co., Philadelphia. 


Peabody Heads 
Newspaper Group 


on Economic Drive 


New YorkK—Stuart Peabody, as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of 
advertising of the Borden Co., 
New York, has been appointed 
chairman of the newspaper advis- 
ory committee to cooperate with 
the Advertising Council in prepar- 
ing the newspaper program for 


to-date, composite picture of space 


dures, and preblems—and how you 


can influence them most effectively. 


helper. 


well organized function. 


format). 


the salesmen as interpreter; the publish- 
ers side; relatively few chances to close. 
Direct Mail: direct mail runs riska; what 


good; the attention-getting secret. The 


improvement; multiplying impressions; 
they're not all alike; the buyer's refer- 


Gives you what it would cost you, i 
literally, thousands of dollars to 


get for yourself: a first-hand, up- — 


HOW TO REACH THE PEOPLE WHO I 
FLUENCE THE BUYING OF SPACE—The | 
spece solesman: salesmen on the het 
spot; when the salesman’s chance is best; 


happens te direct mail; it's got te he 


advertising, marketing, and selling pub- 
fications: the editorial type; room fer 


§ 
* 


buying habits, practices, proce- 


> 


INTRODUCTION—A study of viewpoints, 
practices, and needs; the space selling — 
job; the printed word the salesman’s — 


WHO SELECTS BUSINESS PAPERS —The 
Sales Manager; the Advertising Men 
ager; Agency Organization; field reports 
help darify picture; medio selection @ 


WHAT ADVERTISERS AND AGENCIES SAY — 
THEY WANT TO KNOW ABOUT BUSINESS — 
PAPERS -- Difference between publisher — 
and advertiser viewpoints; four points of | 
major interest (market, readers, editerial, — 


44 PAGES, 8% x11, $1.00 


BUSINESS PAPER PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


A report and interpretation of space buying habits, procedures, practices, and 
problems, as revealed by a continuing series of depth interviews with Sales 
Managers and Advertising Managers of companies using business paper adver- 
tising and with agency Principals, Account Executives, Media Directors, and 


Space Buyers. 


It covers all the major tools of space selling and promotion: space salesmen, 
direct mail, and advertising in the different types of trade publications read or 


used by advertisers and agencies. 


Tells How Business Paper Publishers Can Make Their 
Promotion Produce More Business 


Do you ever suspect that most of the money you 
spend for promotion may be wasted? 

Do you sometimes feel that your direct mail and 
the ads you run in the advertising, selling, and 
marketing trade papers contribute very little to 
the selling of space? 

If your answer is, “YEAH, MAN!” then here 
is a new book that will help you see business 
paper promotion, not for what it is, but for 
what it con be—for what it can do to increase 
space sales and to reduce unit sales costs—and 
how it can do it. 


Key to better promotion 


In this new book, business paper advertisers and 
prospects and their agencies take space selling 
and promotion apart. But in picking it to pieces, 
they show up not only its weaknesses, but also 
its inherent strengths and its almost untouched 
possibilities. 

You listen to them and discover 

. how to keep your direct mail out of the 
prospect’s wastebasket. 

. » » how to make a real impression with your 
advertising in the editorial type of adver- 
tising, selling, and marketing publications. 

. . » how to do a perfectly timed selling job 
with your advertising in the buyers’ service 
type of advertising and marketing publi- 
cations. 

. how to help your space salesmen increase 
the number of productive calls they can 
make. 


Pulls no punches 


ence type; how advertisers and agencies 


use the buyers’ reference type; habit of 
use lays bosis for promotional value; the 
cry is for helpful information. 


duce unit selling cost. 

CHARTS—Preparation of preliminary 
_ business poper lists; approval of final 
é business paper list; qualifications of a 


ee 2 gimme 


geod spoce salesman; evaluation of — 


sources of media information. 


CONCLUSION—Increase sales volume; re- J 


% 
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' STANDARD RATE & DATA SERVICE, INC. 
: 333 North Michigon Avenue, Chicago 1, III. 
Please send me a copy of the new BUSINESS PAPER PROMOTION HANDBOOK. Enclosed is my 
dollar. | understand that you will refund my money if | return the book to you within ten days. 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 


An agency executive, who collaborated in the 
research that backs up this book, told one of the 
field interviewers: “The direct mail we get from 
publishers mostly stinks.” But then he described 


the kind that helps him—and the kind that pays 
the publisher. 


Another agency executive said: “Media adver- 
tising in the (advertising, selling, and marketing) 
trade papers doesn’t influence me any.” But 
other comments he made showed clearly how 
some of it does too influence him, and how all 
of it might. 


An advertising manager told us: “Direct mail 
leaves me pretty cold. There’s so much of it, it 
overloads me.”” But later he implied that he’d 
like more if it was better. 


You will find that these highly critical customers 
and prospects of yours, these business paper 
advertisers and their agencies, give you in the 
BUSINESS PAPER PROMOTION HANDBOOK 
the basis for a coordinated space selling and pro- 
motion effort that can increase your space sales 
(1) by helping more advertisers select your 
publication more intelligently and (2) by taking 
a lot of the load of “telling” and “timing” off 
the backs of your salesmen. You will get a totally 
new idea of how to make your own promotion 
and advertising contribute real power to your 
space selling activities, 


It would cost you much time, money, and 
manpower to get what this book gives you 


If you retained highly competent, disinterested 
observers to poke around among your advertisers 
and prospects and their agencies, you would 
certainly come up with some very practical, 
sensible answers to many selling and promotion 
problems. Now this book does that for you, and 
saves you all that it would cost in time, money, 
and manpower to do it for yourself. 

And if you don’t agree with us after you’ve read 
it, you may trade the book back for the dollar 
it costs. 


STANDARD RAISER URIA SERVICE. INC. 
The National Authority Sewing the Media Buying Function 


Chicago e New York e Los Angeles @ San Francisco 


STREET, CITY, STATE___ 
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the campaign for a better und: r- 
standing of the American econon ic 
system. 

There is now in preparation a 
kit which will be mailed to ney s- 
papers in December so that ‘he 
campaign can begin after the hc i- 
days. The kit will include rep) o- 
ductions of six of the standard : ds 
signed by Paul Hoffman, Bc ‘is 
Shishkin and Evans Clark, me n- 
bers of the Council’s public pol cy 
committee, representing mana; e- 
ment, labor and the public, resprc- 
tively. These ads will be availa le 
in 1,000-line and full-page sive; 
and will be used during the month 
specified on the ad. 

The kit will also contain 20 new 
advertisements intended for spon- 
sorship by local advertisers or by 
newspapers, in 1,000-line and full- 
page sizes. 


ws Members of the committee in- 
clude Harold V. Manzer, Worcester 
Teleagram-Gazette, Worcester 
Mass., president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Associa- 
tion; J. W. Egan Jr., Toledo Blade 
chairman of the NAEA committee 
to coordinate public service adver- 
tising during the economic system 
campaign; Edgar S. Bayol, Neu 
York World-Telegram, president 
of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association; William Baker, 
executive vice-president, Benton & 
Bowles; William Reydel, partner, 
Newell-Emmett Co.; Howard Cha- 
pin, director of advertising, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.; William Green 
Bureau of Advertising, and How- 
ard Barnes, director, Bureau of 
Advertising. 

Volunteer advertising agencies 
for the campaign are: Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn; McCann- 
Erickson; J. Walter Thompson Co 
and Young & Rubicam. 


Juneau Appoints Lanham 


Arden Lanham has been ap- 
pointed art director of C. B. Jun- 
eau, Inc., Advertising, Los Angeles 
He was formerly with Davis & Co 
Los Angeles, where he handled 
art direction for the American 
Fruit Growers, Wilson & Co., meat 
packer, Fruit Industries and sev- 
eral other accounts. 


Erwin, Wasey Appoints Two 


Norman F. Best, head of the 
media and research department o! 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Los Angeles 
has been named account executive 
on the Carnation evaporated milk 
account. Buell Brooks has been 
appointed media director of the 
Los Angeles office. : 


Artists Guild Elects 


The Artists Guild of Chicag 
has elected Bill Clark, Hami'tor 
Advertising Agency, president 
Other officers elected are: Clark 
Trudeau, Beaumont & Hohmann 
vice-president; Jim Lentine, fret 
lance artist, secretary, and lier! 
Hedding, Holling Studio, treasurer 


Hajoca Appoints Hoeflich 


Edward C. Hoeflich has _ ee 
appointed advertising manag: © 
Hajoca Corp., Philadelphia, w: ole- 
saler. He will direct the advert siné 
for the plumbing, heating, ir ius- 
trial and newly created refri 
tion divisions of the compan) 


Crombie Absorbs Financia 


Keith B. Crombie is preside * © 
the newly formed Crombie Ac ‘€- 
tising Co. Ltd., which has © *© 
over the advertising agency +" 
ness of the Financial Adver *1"- 
Co. of Canada, Montreal, 2 


branch office in Toronto. 


| VERSAT!ILE ADVERTISING 


EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


Persuonable hard-hitting. hard-working 
tile advertising executive, beginning lif« 
offers 18 years of practical a pro 
perience in advertising promotion t 
and public relations Presentiy enc 
directing and working all phase . 
employer. Will sign $9,000 a year stat 
rect f consider good business deal ir 
tising field. Interested in opportunity ¢ 
abilities. Will bring intelligent leader* 
any organization Will locate im any - 
J ‘ Availability conver ned 
right situation. Complete resume fu ‘a 
upon request. All negotiations conf 


Box 7195, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E Ohio St, Chicago 11, ! 
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ind: = o . ; . . P > - 
al ; Economic Foundation | Dial Goes to New York; to Philedésiphia, Pay mene we Nelson to United Wallpaper _ | Chomm Hames Miss Wilson 
Scheduled for Other Cities b 4 “= . ©. ‘ & Alice Nelson, formerly an ac-| athryn ilson, formerly with 
: Produces Report: ; se een market testing the product | unt executive of Harry Coleman |the Federal Advertising Agency, , 
tion a ‘ ’ P ww cy he Si Siemens oe See — ,. 4 —_ ~~ ey in|~ Co. Chicago public relations New York, has been appointed as- 
. ‘ U ucing Dial, deodoran a an icago, ahoma City an ma- |: 4 2 : ‘reactor |Sociate merchandise ito 
~¢ “ Workers Say Clear toilet soap, in the New York mar-|ha. Armour’s agency is Foote, Cone | ble Bae Be. aa Gon Charm, New York. a. & 
> he j New York—Executives who| Ket via newspapers and car cards. | & Belding. paper, Inc., Chicago. 
: Ads will stress that “even nice , ‘ 
rep) o ould like to have a clear and ople perspire—now the nicest ‘ s 
rd ¢ ds isily understood annual report em use Dial, the new soap that Appoints Merrytield Georgie Elected V. P. for XMAS... give a TRUA 
Be *j ight to be interested in one being | keeps you fresh around the clock!”| Mrs. Mary Merryfield has been! (Car) 4. Georgie, for the past 13|| The new scientific single shaft Golf Club 
me n reulated by the American Econ-| Armour claims the soap contains|@Pppointed promotion director of | years art director and sales execu- || interchangeable head, matched and bal- 
pol cy nic Foundation, which an impar-|an ingredient called AT-7 which |the State Street Council, Chicago. |tive of Snyder & Black, Inc., New || *mced- Quality throughout, ideal for 
inaje-f {al group of workers rated (by|eliminates body odor. She has been handling promotional | York, point-of-sale specialist, has ee e 7. 2 HUTCHINS CO 
espec-ME 59%) tops in clarity. During the week of Nov. 8 the|assignments for several State St.|been elected vice-president of the 1220 WN. aeetaa nikon See 
sila}le The foundation has been at work | Dial campaign will be expanded | stores. company. ; ; 
Sizes#™ on research for the report for nine 
month years, and its findings are based 
on Macfadden Publications’ “Wage TORO O OOS SOTO 
0 newM Earner Forum,” to which the re- ABERDEEN HURON 
spon- port was sent. 
or by The report purported to be that 
1 full-9§ of Universal Cabinets, Inc., an 
imaginary company with sales of 
$60,000,000. Distribution of this 
se in- || income is described and summar- 
cester fe ized under five headings: (1) cost 
»>ster Mm 0! goods and services bought from 
paper others; (2) cost of human energy 
socia- payroll, pensions, benefits; (3) 
Blade cost of tools wearing out; (4) cost DAI ' e 
mittee Me of payments orderd by government 
\dver- taxes; (5) cost of using the tools 
ystem [i —profit. (COMBINED SIX DAILIES CIRCULATION REACHES 90% OF SOUTH DAKOTA FAMILIES) 
Neu OSE 
sident ME ® The first tabulation of replies | | Qgggssssamse steams mime escemeccci sg) Sis ise ease tee ter tee ee 
Pro- from the 1,500 wage-earning fami- " 
3aker, [m lies revealed that 78% of the work- 
1ton & J ers thought the report contained aS| Gaye OS A SSS Se a 
rtner. | much or more of the kind of infor- —— 
ha-™@ mation they want as does their| eye SS IRAQ AM WS BDDC. D 
wd company report; 75% of the wives ID.  l"'»"»'o \ 
treen, | thought the simplified report cre- ALL BUYING IS LOCAL |} 
How- @ ated a favorable impression of the init eee 
au of Mm company; only 30% of the workers NN eg QQ KG 
.cvelve an annual report from their Sa Ow r mf 
ncies | employer; and 55% of the workers $2 4 EY wt ¥ a 6st ' 
"Bar. who do not receive annual re- Mae i 2 “ te fi i my 
“ann- i ports from their companies think “| AR : ' 
m Co they should get one. : 
Workers reported that where 
they do not receive financial re- 
ports, they generally get this type 
of information from union sources, Te 
4 rather than from company sources. ‘| 
geles Joseph E. Canning, the founda- 
& Co tion’s director of business relations, 
ndled #@ who wrote the report, says “the | 4 
srican | economic facts of life are not| | 
meat @ nearly so complicated as the 
| sev- @ words used to describe them. One 
if the foundation’s aims is to Tre-| .. Reeeeemeeeememeeee Meee NN SN SO a a CC TF essences 
luce economic illiteracy by trans- 
vo lating these confusing polysyllabic 
f the words into little words whose e ‘ elle 
ent of ingle meaning can’t be misunder- Y r 5 | S Man er in a M rket of M | : 
21es +; ) ” 
a a... eee ou ad e ag 4 | ] ions e 
nike 
= —————_ a SOUTH DAKOTANS HAVE $300,000,000 CASH IN HAND q 
f the ae | 
: WITHOUT DIPPING INTO INVESTMENT SAVINGS! Yj 
GETTING South Dakotans are eager to buy. Their incomes, ANY out-of-state metropolitan daily nance of this rich, responsive market, tips | 
stemming from a fabulously rich agricultural newspaper. Locally managed and South Dakota Dailies offer you Ley 
cag SET economy, are highest in history! They demand the locally edited, the South Dakota leadership and readership in the 
id — standard of living their incomes can provide. Dailies get theclose attention an old _ vital local buying zones. The local 
Clark Household appliances and furnishings, automo- friend deserves—thorough reader- publishers of the local dailies serving 
aman TO biles, beverages, water systems, breakfast foods— ship, earned through integrity and the six primary markets of rich, re- 
free O all the products of America’s great production find a long and faithful service. = South Dakota will supply 
Hert Y UR warm welcome in the heartland of South Dakota ; , complete information at your re- 
surer CAST 2 when recommended through South Dakota Datiies. Po ee ee quest. Write today! 
ALLOT (Ky «) . South Dakota Dailies provide the ONE PRAC- sage before receptive customers 
saad B a TICAL CHANNEL to pass your product promo- _ through the South Dakota Dailies 
* t. Republican, tion into the homes of these customers, willing and —newspapers that stimulate the all- Could Any Sales Agent 
*) ole \ you're Democra ‘on't be inter- financially able to buy in quantity NOW! South important local buying! Give your Do More Than This for You? 
t sing or advertiser, YOU — from Dakota Dailies are unchallenged in their area by __ gales talk to those who have topped Siadhinnin ar Gai ceeediliiin 
r ius esied in_the cinayensesth others, this the nation in per capita “E’’ bond of 90% of South Dakota's fam- 
iy orar (hy.)! Like so y doesn’t carry sales for two straight years! ilies, unchallenged by any out-of- 
y litle community olitically oF THERE'S OPPORTUNITY ; isk state metropolitan daily? EY 
m ch weight =—9 SOUTH DAKOTA! Appoint the South Dakota Dailies Tap the $300,000,000 reservoir Ys 
ec nomically. do have one IN fh as your ‘sales manager’ in this region of ready cash, owned by residents Yy 
> tot Bt, Gents, we SO (1. Louis An additional 1,000,000 of ready money! Let the South who are eager and anxious to buy? 
‘er sy verb constituency ©, ace there’s kilowatts of electricity Dakota Dailies supervise your sell- Provide the reputation and pres- 
ke vi e Trading _ « in all the _. abundant natural ing in this $300,000,000 cash-in- tige of six locally managed and lo- 
Is _ re business t - ise!) in . : . , , , cally edited papers—friendly vis- 
- . tuffed or otherwise resources . . . friendly American labor . . . a fine hand market! hess whe Maser in 9 ous of 16 
—_ ° put together! nya highway system that is constantly being improved Rt ; f ial South Dekotsa homes? 
.* here WAVE does its © and expanded by the State Highway Commission or a yg i ne p see 
2 gning! ... planned recreational facilities under the direc- PLCS, TSS CEaeS Come 


tion of the Department of Game, Fish and Parks 

. these are but a few of the many advantages 
that aggressive manufacturers and distributors are 
considering in their plans for expansion or de-cen- 
tralization. 


In the friendly state of South Dakota, approxi- 
mately eight hundred million dollars will be spent 
in the next ten years in the Missouri River Plan 
to further improve one of the richest agricultural 
states in the nation! 


There’s planned progress in South Dakota and 
you can progress with their plans! 


The South Dakota Dailies Comprise Six Locally Managed and yj 
Locally Edited Newspapers Serving the Six Primary Markets of G 
South Dakot 
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Harry Goodman Organizes 
Radio Representatives 


Harry S. Goodman, president of 
the program packaging house 
which carries his name, has es- 
tablished a national station rep- 
resentative firm, Radio Represen- 
tatives, with headquarters in New 
York. WMPS, Memphis, has been 
amet as the first station on its 
ist. 

Officers of the firm are: Mr. 
Goodman, president; Peggy Stone, 
formerly of Taylor-Howe-Snow- 
den, vice-president in charge of 
the New York office; John North, 
former Taylor-Howe-Snowden ex- 
ecutive, vice-president in charge 
of the Chicago office, and Stanley 
Wessel, Chicago radio program 
packager, secretary-treasurer. 


ADS PULL BETTER 
Illustrated with EYE * 
CATCHERS photos. 
Dramatize covers, house 
organs, posters, every 
promotion job. 100 new 
photos monthly. Used 
by biggest advertisers. 
Write for new FREE 
proofs No. 108. 


Credit Controls 
Spur ‘Packaged 
Mortgage’ Sales 


Cuicaco—More “packaged mort- 
gages” are on the way, with home 
buyers by-passing credit controls 
to purchase a maximum amount 
of household equipment, Practical 
Builder believes. 

Under the “packaged mortgage,” 
the home buyer’s mortgage also in- 
cludes a refrigerator, dishwasher, 
range, garbage disposal unit and 
other labor-saving equipment. The 
credit controls, clamped down to 
curb instalment buying, require a 
20% minimum down payment on 
household items, with a 15-month 
limit for paying up balances of 
$1,000 or less, and 18 months for 
balances of over $1,000, where the 
monthly instalments will be at 
least $70. 

Kitchen equipment, financed 
separately at $70 a month under 
these credit regulations, can be 


EVE* CATCHERS, Inc., 10 East 38 St.,N. ¥.C. 16. 


financed for as little as $7 a month 


under a long-term mortgage, Prac- 
tical Builder points out. 

Sales of new homes are being 
dictated by quality and value, not 
the public eagerness to get a place 
to live, the publication says, adding 
that inspection tours throughout 
the country reveal that selling 
homes before the foundations are 
poured is a thing of the past. 


Plans Christmas Drive 


James Lees & Sons Co., Bridge- 
port, Pa., carpet manufacturer, will 
run special Christmas advertise- 
ments in the New York Times and 
The Saturday Evening Post this 
year. These ads are in addition to 
the company’s regular annual cam- 
paign. Ads will stress “Give Some- 
thing for the Home This Christ- 
mas.” The agency is D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Co., New York. 


Christensen Named V. P. 


Lyle A. Christensen, general 
sales manager of Marley Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., manufacturer of 
water cooling equipment, has been 
named a vice-president of the 
cempany. 
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Ceramics !s 
“Ceramics''—a word used to describe all products 


of the industry, collectively, are made of minerals 
and chemicals,’ subjected to high temperatures lover 


for instance 
e—toilet—bath- 
and wall tile. While 
you ever pondered 
m supply these 


9" 
ucts are everywhere! 


1300 degrees). Included are products of glass, pot- 


tery, porcelain enamel, and abrasives. 
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Ceramics is big business. Many of the 
firms are capitalized in the millions—all 
ably financed and anxious and looking 
for any product that will enable them 
to reduce costs a few cents—or increase 
quality—or reduce losses. Have you been 
overlooking a good market that is de- 
pression proof? Practically every ceram- 
ic product is sold on appearance, requir- 
ing the highest quality of materials, 
production equipment and material 


LOOKING FOR | 
NEW PROFITS? 
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ns, Inc., the largest 


 - CERAMIC. 


publishing organization devoted exclusively to building. 
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e Bos JOHNSON, research director of Hotel Monthly, Chicago, is 
receiving congratulations on the arrival of a son, Christopher Wol- 
cott, at the Evanston Hospital Oct. 7. Bob is a member of the class 


of ’°44, Harvard e 


e It’s give and take with Jonn S. Knicut, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald. He accepted 
a citation from Inland Daily Press Association for “excellence” of 
the News at Inland’s Chicago convention, and a couple of days 
later awarded a trophy to the Michigan high school newspaper 
judged “most excellent” at Michigan State College’s High School 


Journalism Day e 


e Gat Murpny, lately with the State Department as senior 


economic analyst at the American 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo, and as commercial 
attache in Panama, has joined 
the faculty of the American 
Institute of Foreign Trade in 
Phoenix, Ariz., as professor of 
marketing. In his New York ad- 
vertising days, Mr. Murphy was 
an account executive of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Co., and later, 
with George Batten Co., now 
BBDO e 


e C. B. THomas, pres. of the 
export division of Chrysler Corp., 
will be back, soon, from a 22-day 
European tour, during which he 
has attended Paris and London 
auto shows, helped dedicate a 
new assembly plant, and wit- 
nessed the opening of two new 
buildings built by distributors. 


@ CHARLES T. PARKER, public re- 
lations director at the Meriden, 
Conn., New Departure division 
of General Motors, has been 
given a citizenship award by 
the Meriden post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. e 


e@ Mike HANNA, general man- 
ager of WHCU, CBS affiliate in 
Ithaca, N. Y., leaves for Paris in 
the next week as public relations 
consultant to the UNESCO radio 
program committee e Instead of 
frequenting restaurants during 
his lunch hour, At BURWINKLE 
of Federal Advertising rushes 
down to the tennis courts on 
Park Ave. and 40th St. and gets 
in two fast sets e 


@e When CHARLES MoRTIMER 


— 
a 


PREPARED—The New England autumn was 
too chilly for the taste of James Armistead, 
vice-president and ad director of the Nash- 
ville Banner-Tennessean, who attended the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives Associ- 
ation’s fall meeting in Worcester, Mass., 
so his fellow directors presented these 
extras to make him comfortable. Harold 
Vv. Manzer, business manager of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette, is president 
of the NAEA. 


isn’t busy at his duties as vice-president in charge of marketing at 
General Foods, his time is taken up on his Glen Ridge, N. J., farm 
where he raises pure bred Holstein-Friesian cattle and Morgan 
horses. He’s also a member of the Grange e 


e “How to get an advertising job” was the rather difficult subject 


SaM YOUNGHEART, Of Warwick & 


Legler, spoke about last week at 


New York University’s Triad League @e ALDEN JAMEs, advertising 


director of Old Gold cigarets, last 


week opened the 25th year of the 


advertising and selling course, sponsored by the Advertising Club 
of New York e RANDALL McINTyRE, who works with his father, 
O. E. McIntyre, head of the direct mail advertising firm bearing his 
name, became engaged Oct. 13 to Helen Pond of New York e 


e Howarp M. Paut, radio director of W. D. Lyon Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., agency, is on active duty at the 9th Naval District head- 
quarters, Great Lakes, Ill., until Oct. 31, assigned to the public 
information office e JoHN A. WILKENS, v.p. of Sweeney Lithograph 
Co., Belleville, N. J., is chairman of the 3rd annual high school 
essay contest, sponsored by the Advertising Club of New York in 


cooperation with the AFA e 


e The engagement of ALAN Hurp, of Henri, Hurst & McDona 4, 


Chicago, to Jeanne Valentine of 


suburban River Forest was a4.- 


nounced at a dinner party at the Edgewater Beach Hotel Oct. 15 ¢ 
Les JOHNSON, gen’l mgr. of WHBF and WHBF-FM, Rock Isla: 4d, 
Ill., is a newly elected director of the Illinois State Chamber >f 
Commerce. And his trusty partner at WHBF, Tep Arno tp, n:'! 


sales mgr., is the new president 
group, The Playcrafters e 


of the Rock Island little thea °r 


e “Joan and the Wail,” a poem by Rop Macteawn, assistant cash °F 
and ad director of the Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles, appe: "s 
in the book, “Win Your Man and Keep Him,” just published by ‘ ¢ 
Windsor Press @ RicHarp S. TayLor of the ad department of Pr: °- 
ter & Gamble, Cincinnati, is attending a two-week course in e: »- 
nomic and industrial mobilization at the Navy supply depot, B: ~- 
onne, N. J. He’s a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve e 


e@ Here’s a gal who isn’t following in her dad’s footsteps — Jr 
BENNEYAN, whose father, GEorGE BENNEYAN, has been in the ne’ >- 
paper business all of his life and is now promotion director >! 
the ANAN, has become assistant music director of WQQW, Wa '- 


ington, D. C. e 


e Barbara Fisk Bowles, daughter of Cuester Bow es, forr °" 
partner of Benton & Bowles and former OPA administrator, \ °5 
married on Oct. 16 to Hamilton Collidge of Brookline, Mass *® 
JoHN Rosert Moskrn, assistant to the general manager of the \ wv 


York Star, was married on Oct. 7 to Doris Bloch of Jack © 
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Relations and Advertising,” car- Emphasizing how important ex- The applicant who hasn't lost F 
Brunelle Booklet ries this subtitle: “To the young | perience is, the booklet says: “To| heart wher he rage gteg, = ] 
j man or woman waiting for an in- | get a job in public relations or ad- text is invited to tell the Brunelle 
Paints Tough Path terview.” The Hartford agency | vertising, without a background of receptionist he’s still waiting for 
for Job Seekers proved its usefulness, Mr. Brunelle | experience, you must somehow | the interview. ‘0 
ed explained, by trial readings in | show that you can be an economic . ’ : 
Be ange ge ha Me typescript form. Applicants reacted | asset to the organization that em- Audio Devices to Rickard 
page booklet hare Og a 9 et with such comments as “This fills | ploys you. And if it’s an office boy ace eeaeated te ae oe = A 
the opportunities applicants often|® big gap for me” and “You've |job you're after, you'll have to/| ti ine of Audio Devices, Inc., 
believe are within easy grasp in | Saved me from making a big mis- | show that you can be a good office | Woy, York, maker of recording ‘ 
advertising and public relations. | take,” and the glamor-seekers went | boy—right now—not a good copy-| discs and tapes for radio, motion 
The booklet, “Getting into Public | hunting somewhere else. writer five years hence.” picture and other uses. t 
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NEW PACK—Calgonite, compound for use Le 
in automatic dishwashers, is appearing in spon 
Babe Ruth Leads Yankees to a new metal foil wrap that seals all sur. of t 
; ; faces against moisture. Ketchum, MacLeod 4 
World Series Victory & Grove is the agency for Calgon, Inc, ra 
Pittsburgh. —_ 
cratl 
Sco 
Disney Telecasts mate 
. man 
Sell Hat Retailers 
: . s T! 
on Medium of Video a 
New YorK—Disney, Inc., the first been 
major men’s wear company to use inter 
television, is so pleased with the vers! 
results that it has become one of mon 
Harding Dies . . . Coolidge the medium’s biggest boosters. two 
wl At least seyen Disney retail stores from 
| Becomes President in cities where the “NBC News wate 
a} Review of the Week” is carried to 1 
have followed the manufacturer's ques 
lead and joined the ranks of televi- If 
sion advertisers. Other firms in the favo! 
21 cities covered by the ten-min- tend 
ute weekly newscast are expected ing | 
to schedule tie-in advertisements Ur 
with the show later. U.S 
Disney is spending approximate- used 
Exploration of ly $5,000 weekly for the program, last 
which will cover additional mar- divid 
King Tut’s Tomb kets as soon as the stations aré turer 
available. The commercials, pre- them 
pared by Grey Advertising Agency, 
blend into the newscast and a Th 
feature “Mr. Disney” at a foot- ing a 
ball game, a race track or wher- ness; 
ever the news is happening. to dc 
ing j 
a J.B. Beltaire, general sales man- cance 
ager of Disney and its parent com- with 
pany, the Frank H. Lee Co., is creas 
“delighted” with the telecast and truck 
the dealer and customer responst keep 
American Army of Occupation accorded it. Sm 
7: Retailers that have bought time tisem 
Leaves Germany for announcements before or afte! cities 
the show on their local stations are the p: 
Silverwood’s, Los Angeles; Zach- paign 
ry’s, Atlanta; John David, New ately 
York; W. E. Fife’s Co., Salt Lak net we 
City; Bruce Hunt, Washington, 
Del Montico Hatters, New Haven, This 
Silverstone, Milwaukee. A Detroll f 
, ae or D 
company is attempting to clea! - 
time for announcements. oe 
Grey has prepared 20, 30 and _—_ 
it} quire 
60-second announcements, wil! color 
script and photographic suges- set of 
When Jack Littell was twenty-five years YOUNGEr. « «4 _ ‘icons, forthe use of retailers. ‘100 J ur. ¢ 
of the dealers show pictures ° press 
their stores with special dis lays vertis 
of the product. Placing the (oc@! Incluc 
retailer's message immediate! y be- Hj P° ith 
W. P. (Jack) Littell of Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. is known Now, twenty-five years after this picture was taken, a. yg Bc — wie orc vii 
to be sensitive about his age. Most people think he is _Littell still handles the Markus-Campbell account. But ee mind task tem tlie ahow 1 - 
older than his years. he is no longer a fledgling copywriter. He is vice-presi- sponsored by their local mer: 1:0! a 
For he started in the business young—was advertising dent of Ruthrauff & Ryan, manager of the Chicago oe fact “— — _ ‘ au Me 
: a an oesn other ™! suc 
manager of the Holton Band Instrument Company at Office and a director of the agency. Disney” as long as he anc thei wWitn 
the ripe old age of 20. But one of his clients has evidence When Littell’s picture was first hung in Markus’ office, “News Review” sell hats. t ‘ 
that furnishes rather accurate information on Littell’s both Ruthrauff & Ryan and the Markus-Campbell Com- : of a 
actual age. The client is J. E. Markus, president of the pany were already clients of Partridge and Anderson. Names McCann-Erickson # - f 
* ° ° . ° acas \ ne- e ic 
Markus-Campbell Company, publishers of home study _ All during the quarter century, these friendly business ee ee gel ta- Mi the a 
books and courses. relationships have continued. The agency and the pub- tive, has appointed aeConn] ick- COs. g 
. . . . . . . . -¥° . > © adve! Ins ge 
The evidence is this picture of Littell, taken twenty- _ lishing company arestill clients of Partridge and Anderson. ao Macha Rag bcm ate Po! roid DP 
five years ago, that has hung in Markus’ office for a sun-glasses in Venezuela. Sr it] 
quarter century. The Markus-Campbell account was his ina Fi On §. 
: ; ee irm 
first one so he was delighted to give Markus his picture. pg sayy reall les th. of 
+ . . ’ - J f > 
When the photograph was taken, Littell was just Partridge and Anderson Company manager of the special acou! bet Ne\ sj 
twenty-three. The year before, he had joined Ruthrauff ' vision st Ekco aes =. 7 etLy 
; : g . } ° ° - g cago, has open is / am anc a 
& Ryan as a copywriter and has been with the same 712 Federal Street - Chicago — HArrison 7-3732 oon ed a under the nare o me , 
agency ever since. Electrotypers « Nickeltypers « Matrix Makers + Stereotypers Bob Wilson & Associates, Inc., “ ith Con ps 
offices at 330 S. Wells St. La: ze 
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Freight Company 
(o Sponsor MBS’ 
American Forum 


Sets National Drive 
to Explain Service, 
Attract Business 


New YorK—Universal Carload- 
ng & Distributing Co., which last 
year grossed $62,000,000 as a 
freight forwarder, will join the 
ranks of national advertisers this 
fall with an anticipated budget of 
between $250,000 and $500,000. 

Last Tuesday Universal started 
sponsorship of “American Forum 
of the Air” over Mutual stations 
in 18 key markets, at 10 p. m., EST. 
Sen. J. Howard McGrath, Demo- 
cratic chairman, and Sen. Hugh 
Scott, Republican chairman, 
matched wits on the subject, “Tru- 
man vs. Dewey.” 


as The program, on the air in one 
form or another for 20 years, has 
been revised for added listener 
interest. In this new 30-minute 
version, as planned by the Ray- 
mond Spector Co., there will be 
two speakers and more questions 
from the audience. Three Benrus 
watches will be awarded weekly 
to home listeners who submit 
questions for the discussion. 

If reaction to the program is 
favorable, the forum will be ex- 
tended to the full network stari- 
ing in January. 

Universal, a subsidiary of the 
U. S. Freight Co., which has never 
used consumer advertising before, 
last year picked up 4,350,000 in- 
dividual shipments from manufac- 
turers’ platforms and delivered 
them to the customers’ doors. 


a The company’s reasons for buy- 
ing a radio show: to get more busi- 
ness; for public relations purposes; 
to do an educational job explain- 
ing its operation and its signifi- 
cance, particularly for businesses 
with limited capital; meeting in- 
creased competition from local 
trucking firms; to help get and 
keep 4,000 efficient employes. 

Small space newspaper adver- 
lisements in the 13 key market 
cities announced the debut of 
the program. The newspaper cam- 
paign will be extended proportion- 
ately if the show goes on the full 
network. 


This Week’ Asks 
for Dultgen Positives 


Effective with its Jan. 2, 1949 
issue, This Week Magazine will re- 
quire copy for four-color and two- 
color advertising in the form of a 
set of Dultgen positives (the grav- 
ure equivalent of a set of letter- 
press color plates). Heretofore, ad- 
vertising rates of the publication 
included production costs of such 
positives, with advertisers required 
ony to supply original copy. The 
prc vision of original copy will con- 
Unie to apply for black-and-white 
ad\ ertising. 

in connection with the new re- 
qurement, the magazine has is- 
sued Rate Card No. 21, effective 
Wiin the Jan. 2 issue, which in- 
clues rate reductions approxi- 
ma ely equal to the current price 
ot ravure positives. For example, 
the four-color page rate will be 
rec iced from $25,400 to $24,900, 
the difference being approximate 
cos. of making the necessary Dult- 
8€! positives. 


Sr ith Briefs Dealers 
°n $560,000 Campaign 


colored, detailed chart, giving 


the chart enables a dealer to see 
when a national ad will break so| 
he may plan his tie-in advertising | 
at the same time. 

Alexander Smith will spend 
$560,000 this year on ads running 
in 18 national magazines, 28 na- 
tional, state and regional farm mag- 
azines and newspapers and selec- 


tive announcements in 67 cities REPLY-O . ERS NATIONAL ADVERTISERS SAY: 


throughout the country. will do your selling job - i : 
The agency is Anderson, Davis y g | On parallel test Results of Reply-O Letter 


Reply-O vs. regulcr Direct Mail to business and 
& Platte. MA Wore Efficiently letter —- Reply-O Let- professional men — 96,000 


ter gave us 26% more Reply-O Letters; 25,700 re- 


‘ on a $3.50 offer."’ plies; $17,843,000 volume 
Names Meldrum & Fewsmith MA Less Expensiuely Robert Stone, Vice of new business.” ; 
Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O., Seka” SEO tas tee ie 
manufacturer of coated and un- evs, Life Insurance Company 
coated cold rolled strip steel, has F Pa 
placed its advertising with Mel- a Reply Is ; aonstenwea bmedeaeanen 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, ef- in the LETTER 


fective Jan. 1. Business publica- 
tions, direct mail and catalogs will 


be used. THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. + 150 W. 22nd ST. « NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Starting November 7th and running for thirty days in the New York 

Herald Tribune, General Dwight D. Eisenhower's own story “Crusade 

in Europe” is an excellent example of the editorial leadership which | | 
has given the New York Herald Tribune its own special niche 


in public influence —and in the records of advertising effectiveness. 


the exact dates of insertion in each 
he. spaper and magazine plus se- 
lec ve announcements, of Alex- | 
acer Smith & Sons Carpet Co.’s | 
he. campaign, is being sent by the 
Con pany to its 11,000 dealers. 
Lai Je enough to hang on a wall,. 
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Nichols Art School 
Aims at ‘Emotional 
Effects at Will’ 


Tupac, Ariz.—Dale Nichols, 
famed Nebraska painter of the 
rural American scene who has 
plenty of ideas about advertising 
art and is not bashful about ex- 
pressing them, has sort of taken 
the bull by the horns. 

He has purchased approximately 


) half of this old town of Tubac, 


said to be the oldest town founded 
by white men in the state of Ari- 
zona, and has launched the Dale 
Nichols School of Art, which will 
concentrate its teaching on paint- 
ing and illustration: for fine and 
commercial purposes. 

His school of art is planned to 
produce artists who can better 
serve American business and the 


‘nation at large, Mr. Nichols told 


ADVERTISING AGE. “The production 
of a picture of anything can be 
a precise science,” he said. “Color 
alone is being scientifically applied 
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HOME [HALL 


Kits: Pats. Pend. 


These useful Kits — con- 
taining convenient tools 
for making repairs around 
the home, office, farm and 
automobile as well as 
model building and hobby 
crafting — are constant re- 
minders of your products 
and services .. . and your 
prospects, customers and 
workers will keep them 
always available. Tools are 
of high-grade alloy steel 
... handles are of durable, 
bright red plastic. All 
tools are housed in hollow 
handle — and kits are in- 
dividually packed. Han- 
dles can be imprinted .. . 
with your name or trade 
mark ... at nominal cost. 


Write for descriptive liter- 
ature, state your require- 
ments, also wording of 
imprints. Quotations will 
be sent promptly. 


Over 45 Years in Business 


JEMRINTOWN, PA. fice 


STANDARD PRESSED | A ae co. 


to business with measurable profits. 
“The same scientific approach 
can be applied to line, form, com- 
position and lighting. In short, our 
students will learn how to produce 
emotional effects at will, swaying 
their audience as a competent mu- 
sician sways his audience.” 


# Mr. Nichols has completely re- 
built several 100-year-old build- 
ings in this old town on the Santa 
Cruz river. In keeping with his 
principles of precise teaching, he 
has designed special desks, easels 


and other furniture. 

“We want our students to learr 
art,” he says, “rather than waste 
time trying to become accustomed 
to strange equipment. Our easels, 
for instance, are like desks. Every- 
one is familiar with a desk.” 

Oh, yes. The winter term began 
the last week in September, and 
the school is approved for veterans. 


To Van Diver & Carlyle 


Van Diver & Carlyle, New York, 
has been appointed to handle the 
advertising of the Sheet Metal 


Publications Co., New York, pub- 
lisher of technical books for 
plumbing, heating and sheet metal 
trades, and White Christmas Shop, 
division of Grimes Display Service, 
{Inc., New York, manufacturer and 
jistributor of Christmas decorative 
materials. 


Schultz & Ritz to Move 


Schultz & Ritz Advertising 
Agency, Portland, Ore., will move 
Nov. 1 from 516 S. W. 11th Ave. to 
arger quarters in the Rothchild 
building. The agency is celebrating 
its second anniversary. 
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Hattield Rejoins Hearst 

John S. Hatfield, formerly wit) 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. an 
Weston-Barnett Advertisin 
Agency, has rejoined the Chicag 
office of Hearst Advertising Ser 
vice. He was with Hearst for 1 
years prior to 1939. 


Quick Joins Mann Agency 
John M. Quick, formerly adver 
tising manager of Sunbeam Elec 
tric Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, hi: 
joined Mann Advertising Co., Lc 


Angeles, as art director and pro- 


duction manager. 


Where there’s Migh Reader Interest... 


at OS 


BREADTH OF EDITORIAL 
... covering a wide range of subjects vital 
to men responsible for plant operations. 
PERTINENCY OF CONTENT 
... everything pertains strictly to plant 
operating problems. 
TIMELINESS OF CONTENT 


... everything is geared to NOW... to 
TODAY... not to vague futures or musty 


history. 


BREVITY IN WRITING 
...“long-windedness” is “edited out”... 
so busy men can read quickly. 

ADEQUACY OF INFORMATION 


...every article gives all the essential 
information a man requires to determine ——_— 


What Causes Reader Action? 


further action. 


A “DIFFERENT” 
EDITORIAL FORMULA 
eS ee 


A ais 


HIGH INTENSITY OF 
READER INTEREST 
RESULTING IN... 


MMU ML 
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a merson Introduces 

= 1:29.95 FM Set 

ag New YorK—Emerson Radio & 
er onograph Corp. is marketing a 


1 w FM set priced at $29.95—the 
st inexpensive FM model to 
te. 

The FM receiver, a table model, 
lich can operate on AC or DC 


“. rent, is being allocated now to 
Le | tributors. The receiver is fea- 


ro - ’ ‘ed in advertisements in Collier’s, 
Look and The Saturday Evening 


Post through Grady & Wagner. 

Meanwhile, Stromberg-Carlson 
Co., Rochester, announced price 
increases ranging from $10 to $55 
on radio and television sets in the 
East, with prices in the South and 
West slightly higher. 


Agency Gets Krum 

J. S. Krum, New York, choco- 
latier, has named Rodgers & 
Brown, New York, to handle ad- 
vertising, using newspapers and 
bus cards. Krum both manufac- 
tures and retails candy. 


Witte Opens Own Agency 


A. Franz Witte Jr. has resigned 
as commercial manager of Station 
WTMA, Charleston, S. C., to open 
his own advertising agency at 53 
Broad St. The agency will be 
known as Merchants Advertising 
Agency. 


Makes AC-DC Video Set 


Tele-tone Radio Corp., New 
York, is manufacturing a table 
model television receiver that will 
operate on direct, as well as alter- 
nating, current. The set is priced 


at $199.95. 


Lee-Murray Names Murran 


George M. Murran, formerly 
vice-president in charge of sales 
of the International Safety Razor 
Corp., has been named head of the 
merchandising and sales promotion 
department of Lee-Murray Adver- 
tising, New York. 


Appoints John Gray 

John Hollister Gray, formerly 
account executive of Madden- 
Eckels, Dallas, has been appointed 
advertising representative of the 
southwest edition of the Wall 
Street Journal, Dallas. 


“h.. Vou Can't Escape... 


LMP MOU 


WHAT IS READER ACTION? 
@ It’s the action Editors hope readers will take when they read 


their editorial articles...the action necessary to put the editorial 


ideas to practical use. 


read their advertising... 


It’s the action Advertisers hope readers will take when they 
action to secure more complete 


information ...to put to work the service or products offered. 


es CONVERSELY 
.+,yOu can’t expect to get READER ACTION where reader 


interest is low. 


TOP MANAGEMENT LIKES READER ACTION 


.for it “fits in” with actual selling.. 


is helping to do the selling job. 


.it proves that advertising 


v/, We MU YY MAGAZINES 


PuTMmAn 7 Wiig Co 


737 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, WHitehall 4-5977 


™ C. H. Thomas Charles H. Oestmann 
NEW YORK 17 CLEVELAND 15 DETROIT 19 ROCHESTER 12 
12 East 41st St. 812 Hippodrome Bidg. 18482 Coyle 169 Montclair Dr. 


Murray Hill 4-7917 
Kenneth S. Kaull 
Nathaniel Beck 
John F. Hyde 
Charles J. Stillman 


Main 0412 


816 W. Fifth St. 


Harris N, Pickett 


LOS ANGELES 13 


Tucker 2779 


Vermont 6-3244 
Frank E. Landry 


West Coast. . 
SAN FRANCISCO 8 


240 Stockton St. 
Yukon 6-2522 


Charlotte 3315-W 
James W. Connell 


. Bob Wettstein 
PORTLAND 13 
3325 NE Maywood 
Garfield 1903 


C. B. Carter 


DALLAS 1 
1000 Main St. 
Riverside 5625 
Edward M, Buck 


SEATTLE 1 
709 Seaboard Bidg. 
Seneca 6765 


M 
DE ay: 


Sravicz is a word which has cer- 
tainly been pushed around. It has 
suffered severe injuries by people in 
all walks of life and in every type of 
industry. In spite of these abuses, 
it remains healthy and robust. It 
strongly withstands its slanderevs 
treatment and comes up smiling, on!y 
because there is a large group of 
business organizations who deeply 
respect the true meaning of the word 
and all that it stands for. These com- 
panies keep going and growing—they 
have survived the business catastro- 
phies which have caused the demise 
of those who failed to acknowledge 
the importance of sincere service. 


MANZ CORPORATION is 82 years 
old. Here is a dramatic career which 
has weathered the severe business 
fluctuations by which industry has 
been challenged. It is a business ca- 
reer which owes its survival entirely 
to service. 


It is a MANZ VIEWPOINT that 
the top element necessary to the life 
of any company is SERVICE. 


SERVICE in our business is made 
up of many ingredients: construc- 
tive help to the customer; the figur- 
ing of prices on a basis of what the 
printing job requires; keeping prom- 
ises; delivering promised quality; 
holding so-called “extras” to a min- 
imum; planning every job for most 
economical production. 


We must admit that MANZ enjoys 
certain attributes which make the 
job of properly servicing customers 
a much simpler achievement than 
will be found in the average printing 
plant. Here, every operation required 
for efficiency in printing production 
is conducted under one roof: crea- 
tive planning, artwork, copy, type- 
setting, engraving, printing by let- 
terpress or offset methods, binding, 
and distribution. This all adds up to 
expeditious and economical produc- 
tion without the forever doubtful 
element of “buck-passing.” 


Taking the next step in our up- 
ward climb to the very tops in 
SERVICE, MANZ has acquired an 
additional modern building in which 
is being housed the most modern of 
offset equipment. Already there are 
some thirty beds, ranging from effi- 
cient one-color presses up to huge 
four-color speedy offset machines— 
and more are coming! 


This gives emphasis to our state- 
ment that “ANY SIZE JOB IS A 
MANZ SIZE JOB.” 


Try us and see. 


o Mang Sige oh 


MANZ 


| CORPORATION 
Engravers and Printers 

4043 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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1 ook to Louisville... 


Another Small Agency 
Speaks Up for Recognition 

To the Editor: Three hoops, six 
cheers and two million hoorays for 
Jim King (Malloy-Fischer, Ad- 
vertising) for lashing out the way 
he did at publishers and associa- 
tions which refuse to recognize 
small, lightly financed agencies 
(AA, Sept. 27). 

As Mr. King so aptly describes, 
and as I know from personal ex- 
perience, quality advertising or 
unique ideas are too often subju- 
gated to the great American prin- 
ciple of the almighty dollar. In 
brief—regardless of the agency’s 
ability to do its job, if its certified 
financial statement does not show 
liquid assets of $5,000 (to quote 
the main requirement of one asso- 
ciation), the agency will have no 
chance of being recognized. 

I cannot emphasize how strongly 
I agree with Mr. King, especially 
in his most logical view that ref- 
erences from an agency’s bank, 
media, sources of production, etc., 
should be all that are necessary 
to obtain credit and recognition. 
Everyone knows that an agency is 
responsible to the medium for the 
space or time purchased, whether 
or not the client “comes across.” 
Do the publishers and the associa- 
tions really think that an up and 
coming, legitimate agency would 


jeopardize its entire future by fail- 
ing to meet a financial obligation? 
And wouldn’t bank references, etc., 
serve to keep the illegitimate agen- 
cies out of such relationships? 
Yes indeed, small agencies— 
when are we going to do some- 
thing about this unfair “restraint 
of free trade?” 
Bert L. SHEPARD, 
B. LeRoy Shepard, Advertis- 
ing, Springfield, Mass. 
aes 
Hecklers Prove That 
AA Ads Are Read 


To the Editor: I thought you 
might be interested in the follow- 
ing. At least it shows that some 
of your subscribers are reading our 
ads in Ap AGE. 

A number of phone calls were 
received this past week by the 
Journal-American and Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service inquiring how it 
was possible to print a 15-page 
newspaper. The queries were in 
regard to a paragraph in a Jour- 
nal-American advertisement in the 
Sept. 20 issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
which read: “Every day over 15 
trucks rumble up to the Journal- 
American platforms disgorging 225 
rolls of newsprint. Each truckload, 
approximately ten tons, furnishes 
just about enough paper to print a 
single sheet of the daily Journal- 
American.” 
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American-Standards, the 
world's leading manufacturer 
of home heating and plumb- 
‘ng equipment, has its largest 
lant in Louisville. 


/ COMPLETE | | 
_ NEWSPAPER 
COVERAGE | | 


of a rich metropolitan city area 
of over 500,000 population 
for as little as 


55C PER LINE Daily 


AND 


50c per LINE Sunday 


cS 


335, 585 DAILY @ 268,044 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 


BRANHAM COMPANY 


Werlise 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welesmne. 


a5 
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“What the hecklers neglected to 
consider was that one sheet of 
newsprint has two sides and each 
side is a page in the paper. 

SUMNER COLLINS, 

Promotion Manager, New York 

Journal-American, New York. 


Just Ask Your Dealer 


To the Editor: The other day my 
wife asked me to finish this sen- 
tence: “I like the new ‘Lifetime 
Oxydol’ because... .” 

Like any other seasoned copy- 
writer, I was beating my brains 
out, trying to string together 25 
additional words that would con- 
vert into $10,000, when I noticed 
Easy Rule No. 2: 

“Have your dealer help you with 
your entry.” 

* Grabbing my hat and a handful 
of Oxydol box-tops, I hurried three 
blocks to the dealer’s. 

The store was crowded—at least 
seven women were standing 
around, all in a hurry to be waited 
on. My dealer was the only clerk, 
as far as I could see, and he was 
as busy as hell. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Smithson,” I 
began. “I need your help.” 

The dealer looked at me sharply. 
“You'll have to wait your turn.” 

“IT don’t want to buy anything,” 
I explained. “My wife is entering 
the Oxydol contest, and I need 
your help.” 

“Got no time for such foolish- 
ness,” he said, angrily. 

“Can you tell me why my wife 
likes the new Lifetime Oxydol?” I 
demanded, testily. “And confine 
your answer to 25 words, no more.”’ 

“Not now, please!” he pleaded. 
‘Come back some other time. Nexi 
year.” 

“Just a minute!” I screamed 
‘Apparently you aren’t familiar 
with Rule 2 in the contest. It says 
you will help me. Well, damn it, 
help!” 

I don’t remember what happened 
after that, but I think one of the 
customers hit me over the head 
with a box of Lux. 

Anyhow, I like the new Oxydol 
copy because their copywriter has 
never visited a grocery store. 

STEPHEN TEDOR, 
Evanston, Ill. 


aa8 
Caption Twist Gets 


Away to Canada 


To the Editor: Referring to your 
issue of Sept. 20, Page 66, you have 
probably received a barrel of let- 
ters already, but I could not help 


but express the opinion that the 
Kelvinator ad is a queer way for 
Palmolive to introduce their new 
$67,000 prize contest. 

W. E. WILLIAMs, 
Vice-President and General 
Manager, Procter & Gamble 
Co. of Canada, Toronto. 
Unfortunately, a few of the early 

copies of the Sept. 20 issue had 
rolled off the press before the 
Palmolive contest caption had been 
put in its place. AA’s new printing 
setup gave the production staff a 
lot of detail to watch in the first 
issue of the change. 


Most Do—Some Don't Like 
Changes, AA Readers Report 


To the Editor: Congratulations 
to ADVERTISING AGE on your “new 
look.” The Sept. 20 copy reached 
my desk here in New Orleans on 
time, and I am impressed by its 
neat, smart format, its easy read- 
ability, and, of course, the usual 
good job you do in reporting on 
what goes on advertising-wise 
throughout the nation. With 
Bauerlein’s best wishes, and kind- 
est personal regards, 

MARSHALL Hurt, 

Vice-President, Bauerlein Ad- 

vertising, New Orleans. 


To the Editor: While your new 
plant and streamlined makeup are 
nearly all on the credit side, I for 
one preferred Getting Personal 
with the names in bold face. Why 
don’t you do it again, along with 
the firm names? 

Bold face was a boon to people 
who can only hope to hit the high 
spots in the great mass of material 
a fellow must read to keep only 
moderately abreast of what’s going 
on. Change back, won’t you? 

WILLIAM E. Gross, 

The Charleston Gazette, Char- 

leston, W. Va. 


To the Editor: Just a note to 
congratulate you on the “new look” 
for ADVERTISING AGE. I think it 
looks swell. Best regards. 

JAMES N. BLISSELL, 

Sales Promotion Manager, Ne- 

on Products, Inc., Lima, O. 


To the Editor: Your Sept. 20 
issue of ADVERTISING AGE left me 
a little flat, so I am taking advan- 
tage of your invitation in your ed- 
itorial to comment. 

Besides enjoying the excellent 
news in your publication, I have 
always appreciated the ease with 
which I could get through this 
news; your subheads have always 
been big enough so that I could go 
through the publication quickly 


and check off what I wanted to 
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read, no matter how busy I we:. 
However, your new typeface ar j 
size of the smaller items slow r e 
down to a walk. Also, the who e 
publication has taken on a gr: ) 
tone that cuts ease of reading 
particularly fast reading. 

In my opinion, you have kill 
one of your best features—rea: - 
ability. 

C. W. REEp, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


To the Editor: I like the new a»- 
pearance of ADVERTISING AGE as 
evidenced by the Sept. 20 issue 

I think an improvement might 
be made, at least so far as I am 
personally concerned, in your Get- 
ting Personal column. It seems to 
me that it would be desirable to 
return to the bold face type on 
names of people mentioned in this 
column. It is then easy for the 
reader to scan the column for 
names of people he knows and 
read them. I wonder if the average 
individual would want to read the 
whole column or be forced to « 
so in order to find out if there 
were an interesting item about a 
friend of his. 

This, I hope, is a constructive 
suggestion and one which you 
think may have some merit. 

Wo. S. STINSON, 

Advertising Manager, Cherry- 

Burrell Corp., Chicago. 


To the Editor: I have just put 
down ADVERTISING AGE after m) 
usual and more careful second 
reading. 

I like the new typography, for 
the most part. 

But I am curious about the 
change in name from “The Na- 
tional Newspaper of Marketing 
to “The National Newspaper o! 
Advertising.” Which is more in- 
clusive, or more defining to your 
readers or your editors? 

Congratulations on the new 
publishing schedule. It’s a wel- 
come viewpoint in meeting new 
conditions. 

RICHMOND H. GALLEY, 
Forty Fort, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: The typograpl 
changes in AA have developed a 
unusual amount of interest amo 
readers, as evidenced by the san 
pling of letters presented here. A‘ 
originally reported, we shall | 
making refinements for some tim 
to come, many of which will mee! 
the specific criticisms mentione 
above. On the whole, however, t/ 
change in head styles (body t! 
remains the same) seems to be a> 
proved by about 90% of AA 
readers. 
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LESS THAN 


you can reach 1,000 prospects with a 
full page for #16 


MAGAZINE 
Eagle 
Gs. « » 
Foreign Service. 
legion . ° 


The Eagle Magazine with 1,052,000 circulation, is the fastest gro. ng 
fraternal publication in its field, 
Standard Rate and Data show that its rates are the lowest: 


RATES FROM JULY 15, 1947, SRDS 


and the following figures taken 0” 


MAXIMIL MINIMIL 
- «+ 3.74 3.56 
5.10 4.84 
»- «+ 4,42 4.12 
- « 8.24 7.84 
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Coal Retailers 
Doing Big Local 
Advertising Job 


WASHINGTON—Bituminous Coal 
nstitute has revealed that coal 
roducers and retailers are fight- 
ig to retain the home heating 
arket through cooperative adver- 
sing-merchandising programs 
hich already involve some $300,- 
)0 of local newspaper and radio 
ivertising annually. 

First discussed less than three 
years ago when the _institute’s 
parent organization, the National 
Coal Association, recognized that 
it was “now or never” if coal was 
to remain a major home heating 
fuel, the cooperative drive is bud- 
geted about 50% for advertising 
and 50% for “customer service.” 


s In about 50 communities in 21 
states, retailers are organized in 
“coal heating service groups.” As 
a result of the educational work 
conducted by BCI among coal 
producers, promotion funds sup- 
plied by these retailer groups are 
matched by the producers. 

At present the coal heating ser- 
vice groups involve about 1,500 re- 
tailers handling 15,000,000 tons of 
coal annually. They serve 15,000,- 
000 people, about a fifth of the to- 
tal population of the states in which 
community programs are located. 

A progress report by Barton R. 
Gebhart, chairman of the National 
Coal Association’s marketing com- 
mittee, said that all of the local 
units use some newspaper adver- 
tising, and that about 15 are using 
radio. 

So far, the program has ex- 
tended to more than 100 news- 
papers having some 9,000,000 ag- 
gregate circulation, Mr. Gebhart 
said. The operating groups are 


publishing more than 500 ads a 
month. The report estimates that 
coal heating service groups are also | 
sponsoring more than 300 programs | 
or announcements per month on | 
radio. 


# The creation of a network of 
producer-retailer merchandising 
programs was recognized as an 
urgent problem by National Coal | 
Association soon after the postwar | 
housing boom got under way. 

Estimating that 10,000,000 new 
homes would be built in the decade 
immediately after the war, the as- 
sociation’s marketing committee 
warned at the time that producers 

who have never been overly pro- 
motion consciaus—must back up 
coal retailers or face the loss of 
business “at a ruinous rate.” 

The committee reported stories 
of “subdivision after subdivision” 
without a_ single home being 
ecuipped to burn coal. “If this con- 
tinues to happen, we have no one 


to blame but ourselves,” it de- 
clired. 
Meanwhile, BCI continues to 


Spend about $1,000,000 in various 
ha ional media. 


George Weston Names Four _ 


. W. St. Lawrence has been | 
ha ned vice-chairman of the board 
of George Weston Ltd., Toronto, | 
dl: cuit manufacturer. R. A. Robert- | 
So) has been appointed president 
al managing director. J. A. 
Cl mbers has been named vice- | 
br sident and general manager of | 
» company, and E. R. Taylor, | 
vl -=president and general mana- 
se of the company’s Burbank, 
C: , plant, the newest and largest | 
ol seorge Weston Ltd.’s operations. 


A, points Whitney 


urton C. Whitney has been | 
ap ointed head of the metropolitan | 


Ne ’ York hotel division of Na-| 
0 \al_ Distillers Products Corp. | 
. ’ York. Murray Japhe has been | 
ha ied 


import manager of the) 
™ ropolitan region. | 


BETWEEN MEETINGS—Caught relaxing between sessions of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies Central Council annual meeting in Chicago are (left to right): 
Joseph H. Epstein, Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, New Orleans; Bruce B. Brewer, 
Bruce B. Brewer & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Milton H. Reynolds, Allen & Reynolds, 


Omaha, and R. B. Creswell, W. D. Lyon Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 


Caterpillar Tractor Shifts 


Si 


Ill., 


- are: K. M. Emery, who has been | 
x in Ad Department _ |advanced to supervisor of coop- 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria,|erative dealer advertising, with | 
has announced six changes in | 


ition Letters,” 


its advertising department. They | 


supervisor of industrial advertis- 
ing; E. C. Chapman, who becomes 
supervisor of industrial motion 
pictures; L. L. Morgan, named su- | 
pervisor of cemrloutieedd advertis- 
ing; Fred V. Jacobs, appointed | 
supervisor of engine advertising, 


ciates, New York, 


| pharmaceutical 


National Drug to Breese 


National Drug Co., Philadelphia, 
has named Murray Breese Asso- 
to direct 


and retail 
| advertising, effective Jan. 1. 
| 


“3a 


its 
drug 


and Robert Culshaw, supervisor of 
picture procurement. 


Dartnell Issues Book 
of Tested Letters | 


Dartnell Corp., Chicago, has 
published a new book, “Dartnell 
File of Tested Credit and Collec- 
containing 200 ex- 
/amples of tested direct mail pieces. 
|The letters have been reproduced 
on 8% x 11” sheets, in most cases | 
on the letterheads of the companies 
which originally used them. Each | 
letter has been indexed and the | 
|complete set is bound in a loose- | 
leaf leatherette binder, selling at | 


remember 


Business 


William Kusz succeeding him as/$7.50 a copy. 


Associates! 


National Biscuit 


Spot Movies ‘Sell 


Advertising Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY uses Spot Movie ads in 
theatres to sell high-quality NBC bread in selected cities. These 
films, which have been produced in color and have a running 
time of 60-seconds each, are like a short feature subject in the 
movie theatre’s regular program. 


APPETIZING, GOLDEN-BROWN LOAVES of NBC bread are 
shown coming fresh from the oven—a demonstration of quality 
and appetite appeal unsurpassed by any other advertising 
medium. Spot Movies sell through sight, sound, action and 
demonstration — get close to 100% attention. 


ASK MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU to arrange a screening for you of 
current Spot Movie ads for famous brands. Find out, too, how easy it is 
for advertisers and agencies to plan and buy a Spot Movie advertising 
campaign—nationally or in a test market. You'll find the answers in the 
Bureau’s 16-PAGE STORY OF THE CONTINUING STUDY OF THEATRES 
FOR MOVIE ADVERTISING. Call or write for a copy of this booklet today. 


Company Knows 


({3s Bread 


NBC SPOT MOVIES clearly demonstrate the product in use by 


explaining many tasty recipes. You'll find that with movie adver- 
tising you can reach the audiences of over 12,000 theatres (from 
a 17,900 total) —selecting theatres individually that meet your 
requirements. 


SPOT MOVIE ADS show movie audiences how a product 
appears at point of sale. Brand identification is unmistakable. 
Many advertisers report that spot movies have a favorable effect 
on dealers, That’s why window and counter displays often stay 
up longer when movie ads are run. 


Soacg 


“SING BUREAU 


Y¥, * Phone MUrray Hill 6-377 
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UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC.: KANSAS CITY - CHICAGO »- CLEVELAND 
WOTION PICTURE ADV. SERVICE CO. INC.: NEW ORLEANS - MEW YORK - BIRMINGHAM ~ ATLANTA + MEMPHIS 


Representatives throughout the 43 States 
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More Markets 
‘Metropolitan’, 
Magazine Says 


New Yorxk—Twenty-three new 
markets now qualify as metropoli- 
tan markets, and 29 of the present 
138 metropolitan markets have 
moved up to a higher population 
group, American Home reports in 
its “Market Book of 1948.” 

On the basis of latest population 
estimates, ten of the new markets 
qualify as C markets, those with 
no city over 250,000 population 
but with total population over 
100,000. These include Anderson, 
Ind.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Green 
Bay, Wis.; Jackson, Mich.; Lorain, 
O.; Muskegon, Mich.; Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Raleigh, N. C.; Salem, Ore., 
and Tucson, Ariz. 

Thirteen of the new markets 
qualify as D1 markets, those with 
leading city of 50,000 to 100,000. In 
this category are Bremerton, 
Wash.; Dubuque, Ia.; Elmira, N. Y.; 
Fayetteville, N. C.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Lima, O.; Muncie, Ind.; New Cas- 
tle, Pa.; Ogden, Utah; Orlando, 
Fla.; Portsmouth, O.; Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and Williamsport, Pa. 

Assuming no serious population 
declines by the time of the 1950 
census, these 23 new markets will 


-be included in future delineations 


of “metropolitan markets,” Ameri- 
can Home explains. 


a Of the 138 metropolitan mar- 
kets (those with leading cities of 
50,000 population or over), San 
Francisco has shifted from Group 
B to Group A, with its population 
now over 2,000,000, and three mar- 
kets have moved up from Group C 
to Group B (which includes areas 
with leading city over 250,000 but 
total population under 2,000,000), 
Dayton, O., Omaha, Neb., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Ia., and San Diego, Cal. 
In addition, population gains have 
moved 25 other markets up from 
Group D1 to Group C. 

The 138 metropolitan markets 
account for 65.7% of the country’s 
buying income and 63.9% of total 
retail sales (64.2% of food store 
sales, 65.3% of drug store sales, 
72.2% of general merchandise 
sales). 

The 1948 study includes break- 
downs by markets, market groups 


“ACTIVITY AUDITS” 
TAKE 
2? GUESSWORK ?? 
Out of 
Radio Advertising 


Activity Audits analyze and 
solve your listenership and 
product distribution prob- 


lems by means of a four 


phase program: (1) Pre- 
Campaign Audit; (2) Listen- 
er Audit; (3) Promotional 
Audit; and (4) Results Audit. 
For details, write KMA or 
see Avery-Knodel, Inc., na- 
tional representatives. 


SHENANDOAH, IA. 
5000 WATTS 960 KC 


aS pee 


and counties of total and family 
population; net effective buying 
income; average income per fam- 
ily; retail, food store, drug store 
and general merchandise sales. 
Space is provided in which manu- 
facturers and agencies can com- 
pare the sales volume and per- 
centage of their own products. 

A special map section of the 
book, which is priced at $5, con- 
tains a wall map of the 138 met- 
ropolitan markets; a map showing 
how these markets look according 
to latest population’ estimates, 


Pa 


and large-scale maps of the 33 
leading markets. 


Electrical Group Elects 

George Lawrence, president and 
general manager of Sangamo Co., 
Leaside, Ont., electrical motors, 
has been elected president of the 
Canadian Electrical Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


WIKK Appoints Nelson 

Theodore M. Nelson has been 
named general manager of Station 
WIKK, Erie, Pa., succeeding Jack 
Todd. 


Three to Beaumont & Hohman 


The San Francisco office of 
Beaumont & Hohman, Inc., has 
been appointed by Garcia & O’Con- 
nell, Sebastopol, Cal., to conduct 
a test campaign in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area for 4-Sauce dehy- 
drated apples, a new prouuct. The 
agency’s Atlanta office has been 
named to handle the advertising 
of Cenderella Foods, Inc., Dawson, 
Ga., peanut butter manufacturer. 
Station WCFL, Chicago, has named 
B&H’s Chicago office to direct its 
regular commissionable advertis- 
ing. 
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Joyce Accepts ECA Post 

T. H. Joyce has resigned as sec- 
retary, legal counsel and vice- 
president in charge of foreign 
operations of Joyce, Inc., Pasa- 
dena, Cal., to become technical 
adviser to the Anglo-American 
Productivity Committee, which op- 
erates under the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration. 


KWE Promotes Kaiser 

Russell C. Kaiser, program di- 
rector, has been appointed director 
of the merchandising division o! 
Station KWK, St. Louis. 


How to put a Roof over your Business 


You’re spending more than 15 million dollars 


a month in specialized business papers. 


That’s a lot of money . . . and we think you’re 
doing a darn good job with it. We believe the 
business paper is supreme at sharpshooting. No 
mass media can ever replace it. The power engi- 
neer, the textile overseer, the electrical contrac- 
tor... each is best reached by the business pub- 


lication edited for his job interest. 


What we'd like to help you do is improve on 
your business paper program. How? By giving 
you a first-hand introduction to the men upstairs 
who can say, “No!” so easily . . 
not in-the-know about you and your product. 


We want you to have more buyer coverage in 
every branch of business you’re interested in— 
manufacturing, mining, transportation, etc. We 
want your advertising to be seen and read by the 
best informed business audience in America. 


TAKE THE EXPENSIVE “’STOP”’ 
OUT OF “STOP AND GO” SELLING 


. when they’re 


Bast 8 ise 


on 


Cae ne 


“NOP IE ae Pee 
Bg OS oa 


We want you to build on to your productive 


business paper program the 155,283 decision- 
makers* who read The Wall Street Journal every 


Directors. 


business day. Yes—61,327 Presidents, Owners, 
and Partners—23,509 V-P’s—20,087 Secretary- 
Treasurers—36,106 General Managers and 
Department Heads—14,254 other Officers and 


MORE DECISION-MAKERS FOR YOUR DOLLAR 


We want you to buy this audience at lower cost 


—you can! 


than anything else that even seems comparable. 
We want you to get more for your money than 
even we gave you 6 years ago—and with circu- 
lation tripled and rate per 1,000 down 56 percent 


You can be in The Wall Street Journal every 
other week for a full year—with a dominant 
8 in. by 10% in. space unit—for less than $16,000. 


high frequency make 
JOURNAL, 44 Broad 


cost and circulation data. THE WALL STREET 


And whatever your problem, it offers you all the 
flexibility only a newspaper’s big page size and 


possible. Write for new 


St., New York 4, N. Y. 


2K 155,283 DECISION-MAKERS READ THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


The total net paid attained circulation of The Wall Street Journal is over. 135,000. A recent “‘one-out-of-every- 
four”’ subscriber check established a total identified readership of 223,641—adding the ultra-conservative-figure 
of 16/25ths of an additional reader for each paid subscriber. Decision-makers selected are only those executives 


ranking General Manager, Department Head, or better. Ask to see the detailed figures. 
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Webster Electric 
Ekotape Unveiled 
at ‘Sales Fair’ 


RACINE, Wis.—Webster Electric 
Co., maker of intercommunication 
systems, held a novel sales meet- 
ing here to announce a new 
line—the Ekotape, a tape recorder 
and reproducer that will be sold 
to industrial companies and a 
wide variety of other users rang- 
ing from radio stations to schools 


and professional men. 

Ekotape will be introduced in 
late October and November via 
direct mail and two-color full- 
page ads in a list of business 
papers. Coupon ads will be used, 
keyed to each publication. 

The company says that advan- 
tages of the tape recorder over 
wire recorders are that the tape 
does not snarl, can be rewound 
faster, breaks less easily and, when 
broken, can be spliced quickly 
with scotch tape. The retail price 
is $395. 


Webster hopes to find substan- 
tial markets for Ekotape in radio 
stations for recording transcribed 
broadcasts, in doctors, psychia- 
trists and lawyers for recording 
interviews with patients and cli- 
ents, and in offices and factories 
for recording conferences, sales 
training talks and sales presenta- 
tions to customers. The plan is to 
distribute Ekotape through visual 
education dealers and _ regular 
Webster dealers who sell the com- 
pany’s intercommunication sys- 
tems. 


The Webster sales meeting, 
aimed at stirring the enthusiasm 
of the most seasoned sales repre- 
sentative who has “seen every- 
thing,” was modeled after a county 
fair, complete with a brass band 
welcome, carnival decorations and 
booths featuring such gimmicks 
as a fortune teller, a hit-the-bottle 
throwing test and a “wild animal” 
captured near Racine. Each booth 
was tied in with a major Webster 
line. 


@ Speeches devoted to a particu- 


HE WALL STREET JOURNAL is the only national business 


uily (in fact, the only national newspaper) . . . printed every 
isiness day in New York, Dallas and San Francisco . . . 
ipped via air to 11 key distribution cities . . . circulated 
every state . . over 80% day-of-publication delivery . . . 

‘ clusive news reporting on national “‘situations” . . . its reporters, 
rrespondents and analysts are literally everywhere. 


35 
lar company line were delivered 
from the appropriate booth. The 
“Sales Fair,” held in the meeting, 
hall of the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Racine, was the first in 
which Webster called in all of its 
25 sales representatives throughout 
the country. 

A 280-line newspaper mat for » 
Webster’s Telehome, used on farms 
for communication between house, 
barn, milk-shed, etc., was dis- 
played and will be provided to 
dealers free for use in country 
weeklies. Telehome retails at 
$49.50. 

Hamilton Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, handles the account. 


‘Newsweek’ Will Help 


with Pre-election Shows 


Newsweek, New York, which 
cooperated with the DuMont tele- 
vision network in programming 
for the political conventions, will 
aid in producing three pre-elec- 
tion shows, in addition to the elec- 
tion night coverage. The joint Du- 
Mont-Newsweek election telecasts 
are available for sponsorship. 


HIGH READERSHIP 


1} 


*so/ READIN’ OVER MY SHOULDER AGAIN! | 
HARDTACK AN’ WATER FOR You YARDLEY!) 


Ads on the FRONT page| | 
British-style? | 

Judging by their readershir 
score, you would think that’s 
where all advertisements are 
run by the Wisconsin Home- 
town Dailies. 


No matter how far back in the 
paper ads are, hometown read- 
ers find ’em. Wisconsin Home- 
town Daily ads of 1000 lines or 
over are read by 73 percent of 
the women, according to North- 
western University’s widely 
publicized new reader survey. 


That’s a mark for the city 
editor to shoot at with his ban- 
ner headlines. Hometown read- 
ership is definitely higher. 


3 out of 4 Wisconsin families live ovtsids 
Milwaukee county. You reach nearly 
80% of them thru the better-read . . 


All 
Business ‘ 
Is Local 


READERSHIP .. 
The Third Dimension 
of the Milline Rate 


212 Fourth St., Racine, Wisconsir 
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AFA Unit Elects Preis 


Rex Preis, sales manager of Sta- 
tion KTSA, San Antonio, has been 
elected governor of the Tenth Dis- 
trict of the Advertising Federation 
of America, succeeding Ira E. De- 
Jernett. Other officers elected are: 
Julian Herndon, Little Rock, Ist 
lieutenant governor, and William 
Tipton, Houston, 2nd lieutenant 
governor. Alf Johnson, Dallas, has 
been reelected executive secretary. 


Adds Arthur Simon 


Arthur A. Simon, formerly a di- 
rector of research at Industrial 
Surveys, has joined the executive 
staff of Market Research Co. of 
America, New York, and will assist 
in developing the application of 
Chronolog Index. 


ONALD 


Booke and Fisher 
Open PR Firm 
Serving Southwest 


Houston—A new public rela- 
tions firm, Booke & Fisher, will 
open headquarters here next 
month, headed by Stephen B. 
Booke, former marketing editor of 
Modern Industry, New York. Allan 
C. Fisher, former New York public 
relations representative for Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp., Willow Run, Mich., 
is vice-president of the new or- 
ganization. 

Among those who have invested 
in the organization is Joseph W. 
Frazer, president of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. and president and chairman 
of the board of Graham-Paige 
Motors Corp. Southwestern capital 
is included in the organization’s 
financing. 

The new company has made 
arrangements with public relations 
firms for associate representation 
in New York, Chicago, Washington, 
St. Louis and Los Angeles. 


Mr. Booke, before his association 
with Modern Industry, was an as- 
sociate editor of ADVERTISING AGE. 
He will be succeeded at Modern 
Industry by Claire Trieb Slote, for 
the past three years research editor 
of MI. Margaret Jones, former as- 
sociate copy editor, succeeds Mrs. 
Slote, and Jean Brocklehusrt, for- 
mer secretary to the managing ed- 
itor, becomes associate copy editor. 

Kirk Earnshaw will resign as 
senior editor of Modern Industry 
at the end of this year to accept 
another position not yet announced. 
He will be succeeded by Al Larke, 
now associate industrial relations 
editor of the magazine. 


Jam Handy Names George 


Douglas George, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Warner Brothers 
West Coast theaters, has been ap- 
pointed to the theater contact staff 
of Jam Handy Organization, with 
headquarters in the Hollywood of- 
fice. Mr. George will supervise the 
company’s theatrical distribution 
in the western half of the United 


States. 


For Your XMAS GIFT LIST 


..-here’s something extraordinary! 


SENSATIONAL 1) -Q- 


1]. cLAMP IT ON 
YOUR STEERING 
POST 


Attach it in 3 min- 
utes. Works off the 
battery. 


2. HOLDS 23 CIGARETTES 


Keeps them fresh, always on hand. 


3. THEY COME OUT FULLY 
LIGHTED. Yes, one-by-one and 
ready-to-smoke! 100% automatic! 


FOR SALE AT Abercrombie & Fitch, Abra- 
ham & Straus, Bamberger’s, Bloomingdale’s, 
Gimbels, Hammacher-Schlemmer, Hoffritz 
Cutlery, Lewis & Conger, Lord & Taylor, 
Ludwig Baumann, Macy's, McCreery’s, 
Stern’s, Times Square Stores, Wanamaker’s 


and other fine stores. 


IMPRINTING: 


Your firm name or 
brand name can be 
imprinted at small 
extra cost. 


foto oe - - - - ae — - - eee eee ee 


Pres-a-lite Sales Corp., Dept. AA! 
79 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find check for $ 


[} Please send me 
$6.95 each, prepaid. 


for gift purposes. 


idee aa ce am ane Oe ee Gee One a em ee exe 


[) Please quote me your special quantity 


Name 
Firm 
Pres-a-lites at Title 


Address 


price on 


City ‘ 


Ends fumbling with pocket or purse for cigarettes or 
matches ... ends dangerous one-arm driving to get a light 
...ends risky reaching for dashboard lighter... ends 
menace of flame in your face. Beautifully made of walnut 
grained Bakelite and pressed aluminum. Designed by 
Raymond Loewy. Patented. Exclusive. Over 700,000 now 


in use. Endorsed by safety authorities everywhere. 


EXECUTIVES: This Xmas—be original. Give Pres-a-lites 
—unique, smart—will bring you good-will all year round. 
Nothing like it! Will outlast any car. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: On sizeable purchases for gift 
purposes, our special discounts bring the price down to a 
very reasonable level. 


Avoids Accidents 


Regular Retail 
Price 


*99 


All Orders 
Shipped Within 
24 Hours — in 


Advertising Age, October 25, 194¢ 


Teleradio Mans Corner 


Advertisers who never gave radio a tumble because they 
thought it was too risky are showing signs of falling hard 
for television, in apparent unawareness that video is the 
reigning double-everything risk calculation. One case of 
rapid infatuation followed by equally rapid disillusionment 
spilled all over the carpet of an unhappy sales department 
just the other day. 

It appears that this particular advertiser, never having 
been conditioned to the hazards of entertainment by a tour 
of duty in radioland, rushed onto the television scene shout- 
ing that video was his dream-medium come true, and where 
did he take out a license? Naturally the television salesmen 
never thought to ask the eager sponsor if he knew what he 
was doing. 

Never mind what was wrong with the show that finally 
went on the air. That is not our point. Our point is that 
nothing was right and the advertiser was behaving with 
rare romanticism for a business man. He promptly became 
sick, got television out of his system, and in the morning 
called for an annullment. This was a preventable catastrophe. 

A bad radio program is merely heard, but a bad television 
program is also seen. If seeing is believing (a cardinal sales 
point with the boys), it may also be hating. Clumsy people 
doing clumsy things before your eyes add torture to agony— 
a maxim which ought to be taught the first day in school. 

All of which hooks up with the general confusion of the 
newest medium. It is worth noting that advertisers are 
not alone in rushing in prematurely. The FCC seems to have 
done just that. At least that’s a possible reading of its latest 
action in “freezing” all further television station grants a 
year or so after giving the industry its green light. The 
present and indefinite freeze leaves 37 stations on the air, 
87 building, a total of 124 licensed. Meantime over 300 appli- 
cations are on the spindle until further notice. Presumably 

some scores of applicants may wait years before their already 
extensive engineering, legal, travel and business costs have 
any chance of going on the books as recoverable outlay. 

Does this mean video’s hot pace now will slow down? Your 
enthusiastic friends will deny it. But certain broadcasters at 
the New York (CBS) and Sun Valley (NBC) gatherings of 
affiliates are exhibiting a dark gray morale about the squeeze 
put on them by the FCC’s vagueness and the networks’ insis- 
tence that they should get busy and plan a television station, 
usually a little matter of $450,000 in capital investment. 

The networks themselves are not a little befuddled, for 
they are pouring out millions of dollars on a hope-we’re- 
right reading of the future. The slow progress of co-axial 
cable tie-ups is just an incidental vexation. The really nag- 
ging question of the whole video ranchero is this: “Where is 
the money coming from?” Not from innocent advertisers 
like the victim described above. There won’t be, there can’t 
be, too many of them. Where then is the money to be found? 
Tune in again to ADVERTISING AGE (but not next week!). 

Meantime a philosophical closing: there is nothing wrong 
with the radio business which the timely disappearance of 
television wouldn't cure. 
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Tele-Vue-Lens Sets 
2 New Video Shows 


New Yorx—Concentrating on 
the medium which gives it the 
‘least amount of waste circula- 
tion,” Cournand & Co., manufac- 
turer of the Walco Tele-Vue-Lens, 
television picture magnifier, is 
sponsoring two five-minute tele- 
casts—one over NBC, the other on 
DuMont. 

Film highlights of the “Greatest 
Fights of the Century” premiered 
over NBC’s East Coast network 
Oct. 15. Battles featuring such 
greats as Dempsey, Joe Louis, 
Gene Tunney, Sharkey and Kid 


ries, placed through Cayton, Inc. 


On DuMont, Cournand, which 
previously has used video an- 
nouncements to plug the Walco 
magnifier, started a jungle film 
series, “Greatest Fights of the Cen- 
tury,” these between champions o! 
the animal kingdom. The program 
will be seen on several non-cor- 
nected stations as well as in Ne 
York and New Haven. 

The video drive, budgeted at 
about $8,000 monthly, will be co:- 
related with cooperative new:- 
paper copy and dealer brochures 
and displays. 


Lawtord to Moore & Hamm 
C. E. Lawford, formerly vic°- 


sid f Robert Blake & C 
Chocolate will be shown in the se- | sige oo @ spent er 


has been named an account exec '- 
tive of Moore & Hamm, New Y< 


make this correction. 


Handsome 
Individual 
Gift Boxes! 
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11 PAGE AD OMITS KEY ACCOUNTS 


SPORTS AFIELD’S 11-page advertisement in 
the October 4th issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
inadvertently omitted listing three important 
accounts, Kohler & Kohler and D. W. Onan 
& Sons, manufacturers of “Electric Plants,” and 
The Adler Co. of Cincinnati are regular adver- 
tisers in SPORTS AFIELD and should have 
been included. SPORTS AFIELD is glad to 
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The Muncie Story... 


Main Street Retailers 
Put Under Microscope 


Merchandising Changes, 
Business Men’s Views, 
Studied in ‘Middletown’ 


By Bruce M. BRADWAY 


Muncie, Inp.—‘Magic Middle- 
town” has changed since 1940. 

On the surface, perhaps, the 
downtown business district looks 
very much as it did before the 
war. The boy who grew up in 
Muncie, who left in 1940 and who 
returns today for a visit, would 
feel quite at home as he strolled 
past the familiar two and three 
story business buildings which 
have lined the narrow streets for 
more than 40 years. 

But underneath the _ surface 
there are currents that have 
changed the business life of Mid- 
dletown, “the representative Am- 
erican city.” There are currents 
of fashion, which have been 
quickened since the prewar period 
by the influence of women’s mag- 
azines, the shelter books, and es- 
pecially by the publications aimed 
it the teen-agers. 


s There are also more subtle cur- 
rents, which have altered Muncie’s 
way of doing business. In general, 
her merchants are more sophisti- 
cated, more merchandising con- 


scious, and more_ promotion 
minded than they were eight 
years ago. 


For evidence, one need only 
count the number of new, func- 
tionally modern store fronts on 
Walnut St., some of which have 
ost the “small” retailer as much 
as $25,000. At the present time, 
there are at least three establish- 
ments on Walnut which are 
undergoing face lifting—in one, 
the five-story Ball department 
store, glass blocks are replacing 
window panes in all floors above 
street level. 

Window displays, neglected dur- 
ing the war in many cases, again 
‘re getting a full measure of at- 
tention. Merchandise is being 
moved to the top of the counter 
many establishments, in line 

modern merchandising prac- 

Local newspaper advertising 
ugh some of it may seem 
iy’ to the sophisticates of 
son Ave. and the environs of 
‘the \lichigan Ave. bridge—is more 
native and has more punch, 
the merchants who buy it 
* more time and trouble in 

ing it than they did prewar. 

Tle customer who comes down- 
‘wr to shop is more selective, 
conscious of quality, more 
Ns ious of price, and more con- 
‘lous of brand names than at any 


ume since the end f the war. In 
‘act, several retailers feel that cus- 
Mers are more selective and more 


lai ty and brand-name conscious 
they were before the war. 


"As Ernest Kirk, who runs a 
‘Por’ ing goods store just off Wal- 
aut St., put it: “People are more 


‘choicey’ about what they buy 
from us now, so we just get 
‘choicey’ about what we buy from 
manufacturers.” 

In almost all cases, retailers 
have reduced the number of 
brands which they carry. Almost 
all of the war-baby lines are com- 
pletely off the shelves, and even 
some nationally advertised brands 
which slowed up have been 
thrown out. There is a general 
tendency to play inventories closer 
to current needs—it is possible to 
do so now, for the first time since 
the war, because merchandise of 
most kinds is available on rela- 
tively short notice. 

There are other trends in Mid- 
dletown—one of the most notice- 
able being the mushroom growth 
of new business enterprises along 
the highways entering the city 
and in neighborhood centers. 

The physical appearance of 
downtown Muncie has changed 
little since 1940. Walnut St., which 
runs north and south, is still the 
principal business artery, with 
highest rentals and property values 
between the court house on the 
north, located at Main St., and 
Howard St., four blocks south. 


@ Perhaps the most significant 
characteristic of Walnut St. is its 
stability. Only three of the 60 
stores in the main shopping area 
have changed ownership or oc- 
cupancy since 1940. Like other 
American “main streets,” it con- 
tains the core of established busi- 
ness enterprise. 

In addition to the four blocks on 
Walnut, the central business dis- 
trict extends to High St., one block 
(or square, as Muncie calls it) to 
the west. To the east, stores and 
shops are found on Mulberry. Jef- 
ferson, Elm and Madison, all run- 
ning parallel to Walnut. 

While the ornate courthouse at 
Main and Walnut sometimes is 
called the “North end” of Walnut 

(Continued on Page 46) 


Number of Distribution Establishments 
1948 Estimate by Domestic Distribution Department 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Annual 
Kind of Business Num ber of Business Population 
Stores Per Store Per Store 

Retail 
Grocery 373,000 $ 74,000 390 
Eating and Drinking 340,000 36,000 430 
Filling Stations 242,000 27,000 610 
Miscellaneous 234,000 49,000 620 
Food Non-Grocery 129,000 39,000 1,130 
Apparel 94,000 81,000 1,550 
Motor Vehicles 62,000 206,000 2,350 
Drugs 61,000 59,000 2,400 
Hardware and Farm Imp. 53,000 72,000 2,750 
Dept. and Gen. Merchandise 52,000 283,000 2,800 
Building Materials 50,000 140,000 2,900 
Home Furnishings 50,000 78,000 2,900 
Meat and Seafood 36,000 61,000 4,100 
Country General Stores 32,000 60,000 4,600 
Automotive Parts 29,000 59,000 5,000 
Radio and Appliances 27,000 74,000 5,400 
Liquor 26,000 65,000 5,600 
Shoe 21,000 67,000 6,900 

Total — Retail 1,911,000 $ 68,000 76 

Service 
Barber and Beauty 235,000 $ 3,000 620 
Business Services 150,000 10,000 970 
Laundry and Cleaning 113,000 11,000 1,300 
Miscellaneous Personal 100,000 8,000 1,450 
Auto Repair 98,000 8,500 1,500 
Amusements 35,000 25,000 4,200 
Hotels and Lodgings 22,000 60,000 6,600 
Movie Theaters 15,000 100,000 9,700 

Total — Service 768,000 $ 11,400 190 

Total — Wholesale 250,000 $620,000 580 

Combined Distribution 2,929,000 50 


| 


Commerce Dept. Book 
Gives Case Histories 
of Successful Moves 


WaAsHINGTON—A collection of de- 
tailed case histories showing how 
manufacturers have actually re- 
duced their distribution costs is | 
scheduled for release today (Oct. | 
25) by the Office of Domestic) 
Commerce, Commerce Department. | 

The 150-page printed book, pub- 
lished as Economic Series 72, and 
priced at 35¢ from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 


advertising agencies. 


AA Looks at the Distribution Machinery 


Beginning on this page, ADVERTISING AGE presents an up-to-date look at America’s distribution 
machinery—its wholesaling and retailing structure—in an effort to describe how big it is, what has 


happened to it since the war, and where it is going. 


Frankly, the result is not all that could be hoped for, principally because accurate statistical data 
on wholesaling and retailing, in practically all lines, is either non-existent or nearly so. This gap in 
the marketing information picture will not be completely filled until 1949, when, operating under 
its new schedule, the Bureau of the Census will take the first of the five-year censuses of distribution 
which, with adequate interim data, will hereafter provide solid benchmarks in this field. 


The major story in this section is the result of a three-week intensive study of retail trade in 
Muncie, Ind., the famed “Middletown” so ably described in two books by sociologists Robert S. and 
Helen Merrell Lynd. AA decided to put the retailers in Muncie, an “average” if not “typical” com- 
munity, under the microscope, in order to particularize the retail scene. The detailed “Story of 
Muncie” beginning on this page is the result of three weeks’ field work by Associate Editor Bruce 
Bradway, who talked to hundreds of retailers, consumers, bankers and others in the Indiana city. 
It is not a statistical story, but it brings into sharp focus the broad charges which have taken place 
and are taking place on America’s Main Streets, the hopes and fears and opinions of typical retail 
business men, and their views on problems of particular interest to national advertisers and 


How 26 Companies Cut 
Cost of Distribution 


Printing Office, or any of Com- 


merce’s field offices, gives every 
indication of making exciting 
reading matter for any manufac- 
turer. It was written by Charles 
H. Sevin of the Office of Domestic 
Commerce, and is based on actual 
experiences of a carefully selected 
group of manufacturing firms that 
have made major reductions in 
their costs of distribution. The 
report is titled, “How Manufac- 
turers Reduce Their Distribution 
Costs.” 

There are 26 different case his- 

(Continued on Page 42) 


All-time Peak 
in Sales, Units 
in Distribution 


Estimates on Retail 
and Wholesale Trade 
Show Huge Increases 


WASHINGTON—Nothing can point 
up the urgent need for reliable, 
up-to-date figures on wholesaling, 
retailing and the service indus- 
tries as easily and as quickly as 
an attempt to secure reasonably 
accurate figures in this area. 

It quickly becomes apparent that 
no one knows how many whole- 
sale or retail or service establish- 
ments there are in the United 
States, that no one knows with 
any degree of certainty how many 
units there are in any particular 
line of business, nor how much 
business volume they are transact- 
ing. With the exceptions of one or 
two fields of business with excep- 
tionally well organized industry 
statistical organizations (some- 
times aided by quirks in the tax 
law), figures on retail and whole- 
sale trade, either as to number of 
units or dollar volume of business, 
are estimates at best and pure 
guesstimates at worst. 


a No census of retail and whole- 
sale trade, or of the service in- 
dustries has been made_ since 
1939 and since that prewar year 
changes in the distributive setup 
of the United States have been 
more vast, more complex and more 
far-reaching than in any preced- 
ing two decades. After months 
spent in attempting to put together 
reasonably accurate figures on 
units and dollar volume on major 
lines of retail trade, ADVERTISING 
AGE can only conclude that the 
forthcoming Census of Business, 
scheduled to be taken in 1949, will 
fill a statistical void in the business 
picture which looms larger than 
any statistical lapse has ever 
loomed before. 

This is not to depreciate the 
substantial volume of reliable esti- 
mating which has been done by 
various governmental agencies, 
private organizations, trade associ- 


_|ations and business papers, many 


of which have struggled desperate- 
ly to maintain statistical material 
on retailing and wholesaling, al- 
though handicapped seriously by 
the lack of a statistical benchmark 
such as is provided by the actual 
nose-counting operation of a com- 
plete census. 


w The latest estimate of the size 
of the distribution machine in the 
United States which is generally 
accepted as valid is that issued 
last month by the domestic dis- 
tribution department of the Cham- 


ber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
Described simply as ‘1948 


Estimates of the Number of Dis- 
tribution Establishments,” this 
computation asserts that there are 
at present 2,929,000 distribution es- 
tablishments of one kind or another 
in the United States—one for every 
50 people. The Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates that this total is 
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38 
composed of 1,911,000 retailers, 
768,000 service establishments, 


and 250,000 wholesalers. 

The chamber’s estimate makes 
no breakdown of wholesale estab- 
lishments by lines of business, 
merely estimating that the aver- 
age annual business of whole- 
salers is $620,000. It breaks retail 
establishment down into 18 classi- 
fications, and service establish- 
ments into eight groups, giving an 
estimate of average annual busi- 
ness per store for each subdivision, 
as well as the average population 
per store. Complete details of this 
interesting estimate of the current 
distribution machine are repro- 
duced on Page 37. 


ws Figures developed by the Office 
of Business Economics of the De- 


* Proven by readership, per- 
sonal preference and activated selling. 
Let Diesel Progress sell your product! 
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Percentage Distribution of Total Retail Sales, 
by Class of Store 
1946! 1947 ! 3 
o 
Class of store wolioas) 9 19 19 |e |e lg le |e | 88 
68) 68) o8| o8|e5| &8| o8| o8| - 
a a 
# iz ix |Z |2 Ix Is | |2 
Total retail sales. _..._. 100. 0/100. 0) 100. 0| 100. 0/ 100. 0) 100 0/100. 0| 100. 0) 100. 0, 100. 0/100. 0 
Durable goods stores. _....._. 28.6) 14.3) 17.9) 20.2) 21.5) 22.8) 23.3) 23.9) 24.7) 25.3) 25.2 
Automotive group. _....... 14.8) 4 5.3} 7.0) 8 9.4; 9.8) 9.9) 10.0) 10.6) 11.1 
Motor-vehicle dealers..._| 13.6] 3.0 3.4) 5.3] 66, 7.8] 83) 85) 85) 921 O8 
Parts and accessories... _. 1.2) 1.2) 17) 17] 1 1, 1.5) 15 1.5) 14) 1.3 
Building-materials and 
iware group. ....... 6.7) 5. 6.4) 6.6) 6. 6.8} 6.9) 7.0) 7. 7.8) 7.6 
Building materials.._.... 4.3) 3.1) 40) 41) 4 4.3) 4.3) 4.5) 5.0) 52) 5.0 
Farm implements......_. . oa Se a c+ sm om «a fe 
Hardware aera. ie eiipends 1.5} 1.4) 1.8) 18) L 1.9) 1.9) 1.8) 1.9) 19) L8 
Ryne tunihings gen 44, 3.5) 47) 52) & 5.3) 5.5) 6.8) 5.9) 68) 65 
Furniture and house 
pe ee Seats 3.0) 28) 3.4) 35) 3.5) 3.4) 35) 3.6) 3.8] 3.7) 3.6 
Household appliances 
and tinaddeantenedn 1.4 -7| 13] 1.7] 1.8) 1.9 20) 21) 22) 21) 1.9 
Pe icticttebenuseewced -9) 1.4) L4) L4)-13) 1.2) 1.2) 1.2) 1.1) LO} 1.0 
Nondurable goods stores... 73. 2} 85.7) 82.1) 79.8, 78.5) 77.2) 76.7) 76.1) 75.3) 74.7) 74.8 
Aggere! croup 22 SSS 7.4, 9.9) 9.5) 9.3) 8&8) 8.3) 7.9) 7.9) 7.7) 7. 7.1 
en’s clothing and furn- 
I cial ie enaveeened 1.9) 2.3) 23) 23) 23) 21) 20) 20) 20) 1.9) 18 
Women’s apparel and 
i esedhinntiog 3.0) 46) 44) 43) 3. -6) 3.4) 3.5) 33) 34) 3.2 
a | and other ap- 
RE TR 1.1) 1.4 1 1.3} 1.3} 1.2) 1.1) 1.1) 1.1) 11] 10 
a a Gia as 1.4 1.5) 1. 1. 1.4) 1.4 1.3) 1.3 1.3) 1.3] 1.2 
SR SEESPRER 3.5) 4.0) 3. 3.6) 3.4) 3.4) 3.2) 3.1) 3.1) 29) 29 
Eating and drinking places 8.4) 13. 5) 13.0] 12.7; 12.1) 11.6) 11.2) 10.8) 10.6) 10.1} 10.1 
i nitnenm tannins 23. 5) 27.3) 25.9) 24.8) 25.3] 25.9) 27.0) 26.7) 26.3) 26.7) 27.6 
Grocery and combination_| 17.9) 20.9} 19.9] 19.0) 19.6) 20.1) 21.3) 21.2) 21.0) 21.3] 21.9 
ee mesma: 5.6) 6.4) 6. 5.8) 5.7) 5.8) 5.7) 5&5) 5.3) 55) 5.7 
Filling stations..........._. 6.4, 3.7) 4. 4.0) 4.1) 4.1) 4.0) 4.3) 4.7) 46) 48 
General merchandise group_| 14.8} 15. 6} 14.8} 14.9] 14. 5] 13.8] 13.4) 13.6) 13.5] 13.1) 12.5 
Department (excluding 
mail-order)............. 8.1) 8.9) 88) 9.0) 8.7) 8. 8.0} 8.1) 8.1) 7.7) 7.5 
shee! 5 ° -9 1.0) 10 -9 =«.9 1.0) 1.0) 1.0 9 
General, including gen- 
eral merchandise with 
PRODI. OS 20) 20) 1.7) 1.7) 1 i, 1. 1. 1. 1.5) 14 
Other general merchan- 
dise and dry goods.....| 1.4) 1.7] 1.5) 1. 1.4) 1.4) 1.3) 1.3) 1.3) 1.3) 1.2 
Wt nciditttbamoodas 2.2; 2.2) 1.8) 1.8) 1.7] 21.7) 1.6) 1.6) 1.5) 16) 1.6 
Other retail stores......._.. 9.3) 11. 6] 11.0} 10. 5) 10.3) 10.1) 9.9) 9&7) 9 9.7) 9.7 
Feed and farm supply. 1.9} 3.3) 3.0) 28) 27) 26 26) 26) 25) 24) 24 
Fuel and ice.............- 2.5) 2.3) 20) 1. 1.8) 1.8) 1.9) 1.7] 1. 2.0} 2.2 
ies bak: Gedesonwns 1.4) 2.1) 2.0) 2.0) 1.8) 1.8) 1.7) 1 1. ) B 1.4 
Rg Sa 3.6) 4.0) 4.1) 4 4.0) 3. 3.8) 3.9) 3.9) 3.8) 3.6 
4 Quarterly distributions are computed from seasonally adjusted data. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
partment of Commerce as of Dec. 1,| social security reports, are for 


1947, coincide closely with those of 
the chamber. The Department of 
Commerce figures, based largely on 


one paper 


ALLEN - KLAPP CO. e 


is all you need! 


- + + in Fort Wayne more than 9 out of 10 
of all the 39,500 homes in the city are reached by 
The News-Sentinel every weekday. That's coverage! 


THE NEWS- SENTINEL 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 


Write for new 1948 Market Map 


“number of business firms” in 
operation, not number of establish- 
ments, and a “firm” is defined 
as “a financially responsible busi- 
ness organization under one man- 
agement with an established place 
of business, and may include one 
or more plants or outlets.” 

Under this definition, the Office 
of Business Economics estimates 
2,681,300 “firms” in the distribu- 
tion field as of Dec. 31, 1947. These 
are broken down into 1,766,000 
retail firms, 182,200 wholesale 
firms, and 733,100 service firms. 
They are further broken down, in 
considerable detail, for categories 
within each of these broad groups, 
as shown in detail in the accom- 
panying table, which gives number 
of business firms in operation and 
number of new and discontinued 
businesses, as of Dec. 31, 1946 and 


1947. 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1948 


Number of Business Firms in Operation 
and New and Discontinued Businesses, 
1946-1947 (in thousands) 


Number of New Discontinued 
Operating Firms Businesses Business 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
Wholesale trade .................... 168.8 182.2 37.00 288 11.5 154 
ee 1,694.3 1,766.0 261.9 144.0 61.1 1724 
General merchandise 
I sistiticinessteictamniaieees 65.0 67.3 4.7 4.7 2.5 23 
General merchandise.... 35.6 36.8 2.3 2.1 9 9 
General stores with 
FREES eer 29.4 30.5 2.5 2.6 a. . is 
Food and liquor................ 502.1 517.2 63.9 304 13.7 153 
Grocery, with and 
without meats ........... 338.8 347.1 416 16.0 > a 
Meat and seafood .......... 33.1 34.3 3.2 2.8 . ae 
0! ee ee 109.7 114.2 16.1 9.7 44 52 
SE eee 20.5 21.7 3.1 2.0 Ps § 
IE iiicciclateinmiianints 75.4 82.8 18.9 10.5 19 3) 
Motor vehicles .............. 52.0 57.7 14.1 7.8 14 2) 
Parts and accessories.... 23.5 25.1 4.8 2.7 os 1 
Apparel and accessories.. 90.2 94.9 11.0 9.0 3.4 43 
pO RS 77.8 81.7 10.2 a9 3.1 33 
I 12.4 13.3 9 1.3 a 4 
Eating and drinking 
Ee ae 319.1 329.5 $5.6 36.6 321.7 263 
Filling stations .................. 224.1 232.8 32.6 16.0 mee fT 
Other retail trade ............ 418.4 441.4 75.1 36.7 11.9 131 
Home furnishings ........ 43.4 48.0 10.7 6.3 13 1 
Appliances and radios.. 21.7 23.7 7.2 3.6 10 if 
EE LTR 53.8 55.6 4.6 2.8 = gee 
Hardware and farm 
implements ................ 48.9 51.8 8.5 3.8 8 4 
Lumber and building 
a 40.0 42.6 9.4 3.7 is 1 
Miscellaneous retail .... 210.6 219.7 34.7 16.5 es: 1 
Service industries ................ 695.4 733.1 116.6 816 38.5 43 
Hotels and lodging 
IONE sesudckstecbestgtesssetesesess 20.3 21.2 4.9 4.7 3.7 
Personal services .............. 418.7 433.5 54.8 29.2 14.4 14 
Laundry, cleaning and 
garment repair .......... 103.6 108.8 10.1 9.0 3.8 34 
Barber and beauty 
GE Geiietprstcretsectieinne 224.9 230.9 32.6 13.5 : + 
Other personal 
| I Sepereree 90.2 93.9 12.1 6.7 29 3 
Business services and 
AINE: PEGE civeveccceveres 126.6 138.4 28.1 21.9 8.1 10 
Automobile repair ............ 87.1 92.9 20.2 16.1 7.4 10 
II scccnitacererecsrsiens 42.7 47.1 8.6 9.7 49 5 
Motion pictures ............ 13.4 14.3 1.0 1.3 4 j 
Other amusements ........ 29.3 32.8 7.5 8.5 45 49 


—U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economic: 


The Bureau of the Census, offi- 
cial “counting” agency of the gov- 
ernment, has also been calculating 
the number of retail establish- 
ments, but is extremely chary 
about discussing its estimates, 
because it maintains it is so far 
from its 1939 benchmark that it 
has only the most modest faith in 
its own estimates. 

According to the Office of Busi- 


the 30) million population 
aged 8 to 20 includes most of 


tomorrow's prospects 


wealth, power...and incidentally 


is no mean market 


today! 


( 
( 
( 
( 


At one-third of general magazine cost. 


The best medium for reaching them is the comics magazine, 
Read by 85% of the juniors and 45% of their parents. 


National Comics gives greatest coverage, 8 million ABC. 


ih THE NATIONAL COMICS GROUP 


Represented by ... RICHARD A. FELDON CO., INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


ness Economics of the Departmen! 
of Commerce, 1947 sales at retai 
stores were $117,724,000,000, a 
increase of more than $17 billior 
or 17%, over the $100,225,000,0 
total for 1946. Sales at durable 
goods stores accounted for almos 
half the 1946-47 increase, but i 
1947 were still only about a fourt 
of total retail sales, or, as Com- 
merce says, “less than the propor: 
tion reached in previous periods 6! 
high business activity.” Sales & 
durable goods stores in 1947 wer 
$28,666,000,000, up from‘ $20,756, 
000,000 in 1946; for non-durabl 
goods the comparable figures wer 
$89,058,000,000 and $79,499,000, 00 

“The 1947 sales pattern,” says 
the Department of Commerc 
“reflected other influences peculiaf 
to the postwar transition perldé 
in addition to this lower proporto 
of durables. Some sales group 
which are generally considered 4 
be highly responsive to chang 
in personal income showed qui 
the contrary behavior in 1947. 


= “Jewelry store sales are t 
outstanding case of this kind, fall 
ing 3% below the previous \ea 
amount despite the 11% increa™ 
in income. This was in part § 
reaction to the relatively M# 
position of jewelry sales in 
total during the war and eat 
postwar period, and in pert 
reaction to the sharp price ® 
creases in 1946 and 1947 for fom 
and other necessities. 

“While food store sales, at 0D 
fourth of the total in 194°, # 
counted for a smaller proporti@ 
than in the depression anc W4 
years, they were more import# 
than in other relatively prosper 
peacetime years such as 1929, 1# 
and 1941.” | 

The department added, 
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early this year: 
‘Mounting prices played a dom- 
unt role in the growth of dollar 
es in 1947, although there is 
ne evidence that the physical 
volume of trade also advanced. 
,e increase in hard goods output 
from 1946 to 1947 moved through 
trade channels to consumers with 
only small amounts being used to 
support pipelines and _ rebuild 
dealers’ stocks. In the case of soft 
oods, however, declines in the 
output of clothing and footwear 
were reflected in lower physical 
volume at retail . . . In the food 
group, the rise in sales just about 
kept pace with the price increase. . . 


s “In the period since the war’s 
end, sales at retail stores have been 
increasing at a considerably faster 
rate than disposable personal in- 
come. From 1945 to 1946 sales 
rose 30% and income 5%; from 
1946 to 1947 the respective in- 
creases were 17 and 11%. 

“The chief factors making for 
this unusual relationship between 
the movement of sales and income 
in the postwar period were the 
wartime price controls and their 
subsequent elimination, the re- 
lated reduction from the abnor- 
mally high wartime rate of savings, 
and the increased supplies avail- 
able to consumers. These factors 
had considerably less influence in 
1947 than in 1946. . . From the 
early 20s until 1941, a rise in sales 
of 12% was associated on the av- 
erage with a 10% increase in in- 
come.” 


e The growth of wholesaling and 
retailing in the late war and post- 
war years is demonstrated by 
Department of Commerce figures 
for “firms”. The number of whole- 
sale firms reached a low point of 
117,900 in 1943, dropping from 
137,400 the previous year. In 1944 
there was a modest increase, to 
119,100; in 1945 the number had 
jumped to 133,600, by 1946 to 158,- 
700, and last year to 182,200. 

The low for retail firms was 
reached in 1944, when there were 
only 1,338,400, compared with 1,- 
581,000 in 1941. By 1945 retail 
firms had grown to 1,424,100, by 
1946 to 1,606,200, and last year to 
1,766,000. 

Service industry firms hit a low 
of 561,000 in 1943 (there were 
628,700 in 1940), then climbed to 
998,200 in 1944, 593,100 in 1945, 
660.200 in 1946, and 733,100 in 
1947. At 1947 year-end, the number 


ST. LOwIS 1, MO 


of firms engaged in wholesaling, 
retailing and the service trades 
were all at the highest points in 
history. 


as Commenting on this growth, the 
Department of Commerce earlier 
this year asserted that apparently 
the postwar expansion has leveled 
off in almost all retail lines, with 
the sharpest drops in the growth 
rate taking place in the groups 
which had previously advanced the 
most. “Most notable,” it says, “is 
the marked relative decline in the 


rates of growth in certain durable 
goods firms between 1946 and the 
second half of 1947. Appliances 
and radio stores dropped from 
first to third in rate of growth, 
lumber and building materials 
from fourth to seventh, auto- 
mobile parts and accessories from 
fifth to tenth, hardware and farm 
implements from sixth to thir- 
teenth.” 


w At the same time, the Depart- 
ment says that the main outlines 
of the postwar adjustment in re- 


tail sales can be seen by tracing 
the changes in the relative dis- 
tribution of total sales between 
durable and non-durable consumer 
goods stores. “For example, sales 
at durable goods stores moved 
steadily upward from a wartime 
low of 14% in 1944 to 21% in 
1946, 23% in the first quarter of 
1947, and 25% in the first quarter 
of 1948. The data for 1940 suggest 
that the growth in the relative 
position of durable goods stores 
may not yet have run its full 
course. In that year these stores 


—— Nee = ae ge 


accounted for 27% of the total. 
Because of the existence of sizable 


demand backlogs, the relative im- * 


portance of durables may exceed 
the 1940 figures as limitations on 
production of automobiles and a 
few other durables are overcome.” 


Commerce says that the postwar 


expansion in the durable-goods 
sector has carried some of the 
component groups above their pre- 
war share of the aggregate retail 
sales dollar. This is true of build- 
ing materials, hardware, furniture 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Then we get ideas... 
ideas that make your whole ad- 
vertising campaign more resultful 
.--ideas that click at the spot 
where sales are made. 


We produce! Our plant is 
equipped to print or lithograph 
on cloth, cardboard, fiber and 
famous “Self-Stik" Mystik Print 
(with the adhesive back)... at 
high speed, with finest quality. 


2649 N. KILDARE - 


CHICAGO 39 «+ 


We’re specialists in point- 
of-sale advertising. When you 
call us you get expert help on 
one of your toughest jobs. 


We submit plans... 
plans for your complete year- 
around program of point-of-sale 
advertising. Or a plan for a single 
piece or single promotion. 


We distribute ae Yes, 
we undertake the whole job from 
idea to final distribution to the 
point of sale. What do you do? 
Just call your secretary now and 
ask her to phone or write... 


SPAULDING 1600 _ - 


FEBRUARY 


oe aon 
©e: wee, 


in Point-of-Sale cari 


We're self-starters. 
You don’t have to tell us what to 
do. Just give us a chance to study 
the problems and objectives of 
your sales program. 


We create and design 
the necessary displays, in our 
own art and creative department 
... displays of every kind—litho- 
graphed, printed, constructed. 


In New York: 1775 Broadway—Offices in all other Principal Cities. 
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FIRST IN ADVERTISING LINAGT ~~ 


BOTRICAL 
CAN DISING 


*A complete tabulation of advertising linage and industry coverage 


FIRST IN INDUSTRY COVERAGE * 


FIRST IN DEALER PREFERENCE * 


BET se Ca 


Acme National Refrigeration 
Co. 

Admiral Corp. 

Air Conditioning Products 
Co. 

Air Equipment Co. 

Air King Products Co. 

Alabama Mfg. Co. 

Allen Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Alter Co., Harry 

Altorfer Bros. 

Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 

Amana Society (Refrig. Div.) 

American Central Div. Avco 
Mfg. 

American Electrical Heater 
Co. 

American Express 

American Furniture Mart 

American Gas Machine Co. 

American Lava Corp. 


Conlon Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Conlon Div. Conlon-Moore 
Corp. 
Continent Lamp Shade Co. 
Coolerator Corp. 
Cornish Wire Co. 
Coroaire Heater Corp. 
Cory Corp. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Country Gentlemen 
Cribben & Sexton Co. 
Crosley Div. Avco Mfg. 
Corp. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Dake Engine Co. 
Davis Mfg. Co. 
Dazor Mfg. Corp. 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Co. 
Dearborn Stove Co. 
Decatur Pump Co. 
Deepfreeze Div. Motor 


The list below reads like the Blue Book of Appliance, Radio and 
Television set manufacturers — but in reality it is the actual list of 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’S advertisers during the period of 
January 1, 1948 to date. Practically every important name — the “in- 
stitutions in the industry” — the oldsters and the youngsters are 
included. Why — because ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING pays 


General Appliance Corp. 

General Die & Stamping Co. 

G.E. (A.&M., Chem. and 
Lamp Depts.) 

General Floorcraft, Inc. 

General Mills, Inc. 

Geneva Mfg. Co. 


Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 


Gibson Refrigerator Corp. 

Gilbert Co., A. C. 

Gilcor Products Corp. 

Gill Electric Mfg. Corp. 

Gillen Co., J. L. 

Given Mfg. Co. 

Good Housekeeping 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Inc. 

Grand Home Appliance Co. 

Graybar Electric Co. 

Gray & Dudley Co. 

Guiberson Corp., The 


is available on request. Many industry-wide surveys conducted by 
manufacturers on Reader Preference, also available, are definite - 
proof of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING'S claim of dealer preference. 


Lonergan Mfg. Co. 

look Magazine 

Lovell Mfg. Co. 

Lynbrook Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

McCall's Magazine 

McGraw-Elec.—Clark Div. 

McGraw Elec.—Toastmaster 
Div. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Magnavox Co. 

Majestic Co. 

Mann Refrigeration Supply 
Co. 

Manning Bowman & Co. 

Markel Electric Prods. Inc. 

Marquette Appliances, Inc. 

Marlun Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Master Appliance Mfg. Co. 


Meier Electric & Machine Co. 


Merchandise Mart 


Paragon Electric Co. 

Parsons Engineering Corp. 

Peerless Electric Co. 

Peerless Mfg. Corp. 

Penetray Corp. 

Pennsylvania Range Boiler 
Co. 

Pentron Corp. 

Perfection Stove Co. 

Perfex Corp. 

Permold Co. 

Pfanstieh| Chemical Co. 

Philadelphia Elec. & Mfg. 
Co. 

Philco Corp. 

Phoenix Table Mat Co. 

Pictorial Review (Hearst) 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Plastray Corp. 

Poulsen & Narden, Inc. 

Practical Builder 

Premier Vacuum Cleaner 


LET’S LOOK AT THE ADVERTISERS IN ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING DURING THE FIRST MONTHS OF 1948... WHO WERE THEY 


off — and in a big way. It brings a manufacturer's sales message to 
his distributors and dealers quickly, efficiently, economically and 
with the background of the longest established publication in the 
industry. The list is long, but ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING is 
the manufacturers’ choice, because basically it is their dealers’ 
choice as well. 


Starbrand Corp. 

Sta-Tite Mfg. Co. 

Steber Mfg. Co. 

Sterling Freeland Industries 

Stewart Mfg. Co. 

Stewart-Warner 

Stiglitz Furnace & Foundry 
Co. 

Stoddard Manufacturing Co. 

Stromberg-Carlson Co. 

Sub-Zero Freezer Co., Inc. 

Successful Farming 

Sunroc Refrigeration Co. 

Sutton Corp., O. A. 

Swanson Tool & Machine 
Products 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Co. 

Sylvania Electric Products 
Co. 

Telechron Inc. 

Tele-Tone Radio Co. 

Tennessee Valley Marketers, 


American Machine & Metals Prods. Corp. Hamilton Mfg. Co. Merit-Made Inc. 

American Metal Products Co. Delco Div. General Motors Hamilton Beach Co. Metal Ware Corp. Div., G.E. Inc. 

American Tel. & Tel. Corp. Hammer-Bray Co., Ltd. Micacraft Products, Inc. Prentiss Wabers Products Thermogray Co. 
Demonstrations, Inc. Hankscraft Co. Midwest Farm Paper Unit Co. Thor Corp. 


American Weekly Magazine 
Anchor Stove & Range 
Anthony Co. 
Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Appliance Mfg. Co. 
Appliance Parts Jobbers 
Assoc. 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Armstrong Products Corp. 
Arnold, Schwinn & Co. 
Assoc. Plastic Companies, 


Detect-O-Ray Co. 
Detergents, Inc. 

Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Dexter Co. 

Dishmaster Corp. 
Dominion Electric Corp. 
Dormeyer Corp. 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Drake Electric Works, Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. 
Co. 

Health-Mor, Inc. 

Hedges Mfg. Co., M. M. 

Hevritt Co., A. D. 

Hobart Mfg. Co. 

Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 

Hoover Co. 

Horton Mfg. Co. 

Hoskins Mfg. Co. 


Midwest Mfg. Co. 

Mimms Co., E. N. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 

Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Modern Water Equipment 
Co. 

Moe-Bridges Corp. 

Moe Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Monarch Malleable Range 


Pressed Steel Car Co, 
Proctor Elec. Co. 
Propeller Fan Mfrs’ Assn. 


Quaker Mfg. Co. 
Queen Stove Works, Inc. 


Racine Universal Motors 
Co. 

R.C.A. Victor 

Railway Express 

Ray-O-Vac Co. 


Time Magazine 

Tracy Mfg. Co. 
Traubee Products, Inc. 
Turnpenny Ltd., F. & G. 
Tuttle & Kift, Inc. 

Tyler Fixture Corp. 
Union Pacific Railroad 
United Motors Service 
U. S. Machine Corp. 
Utility Appliance Corp. 


Inc. Driver Co., Wilbur B. Hotboy, Inc. Co é - Vactric, | 
, " R E b ric, Inc. 
Atlas Distributors Dumore Co., The Hotpoint, Inc. Monitor Equipment Corp. —- ada Vaculator 
Automatic Electric Heater Duo-Therm Div. Motor House & Garden — Morton Mfg. Co. Secmin Compeny Valley Welding & Boiler Co. 
Co. Wheel Corp. Household Magazine Motion Air, Inc. Regine Corp. Vasco Products Co. 


Automatic Products Co. 
Automatic Washer Co. 
Ball Brothers Co. 
Bar-Brook Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. 
Bearse Mfg. Co. 

Belden Mfg. Co. 


E. |. duPont de Nemours 
& Co. 

E. A. Laboratories, Inc. 

Easy Washing Machine 
Corp. 

Ebco Mfg. Co. 

Edwards and Co. 


Howard Industries, Inc. 
Howard Refrigerator Co. 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. 
Indusco Corp. 

Ingraham Co., E. 

inland Mfg. Co. 
International Harvester Co. 
International Nickel Co. 


Motorola, Inc. 

Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
Murray Hill Books, Inc. 
National Appliance Co. 
National Carbon Co. 
National Die Casting Co. 
National Electric Products 


Republic Molding Corp. 
Rheem Mfg. Co. 

Rival Mfg. Co. 

Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Robertshaw Fulton Controls 
Robco Corp. 

Roll-O-Kari 


Viking Mfg. Corp. 

Voss Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Wahl Clipper Corp. 

Walco Sales Co. 

Walker Electric 

Waverly Products, Inc. 
Wayne Home Equipment Co, 


Belle City Appliance Corp. Ekco Products Co. | 
Ben-Hur Mfg. Co. Electric Steam Radiator Corp. _—International Oil Burner Co. Conp. , Ronan & Kunz, Inc. Webb Manufacturing Co. 
‘ , Elect ion 8 tron Firemen Mia. Co National Enameling & Roper Corp., Geo. D. Webster Electric Co. 

Bendix Home Appliances, ectromaster, Inc, ron Fire g. Co. Stomping Co. Welch Co. W. W. 


Inc. 
Bendix Radio 
Berger Inc., Thomas W. 
Berns Mfg. Corp. 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Blackstone Corp. 
Briggs & Stratton Corp. 


Electromade Corp. 

Elgin Stove & Oven Div. 

Elkay Products Co. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph 
Corp. 

Empire Appliance Co, 


lronite lroner Co. 

Jack & Heintz Precision Ind. 

Jacobs Co., F. L. 

Jacwo Electric Supply 

Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace 
Co. 

Kaufman Mfg. Co. 


National Engrg. & Mfg. Co. 


National Gas Equipment Co. 


National Housewares Mfrs. 
Assn. 

National Ideal Co. 

National Pressure Cooker 
Co. 


Samson United Corp. 
Saturday Evening Post 
Schaefer, Inc. 

Schick, Inc. 
Schwitzer-Cummins Co, 
Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co. 
Scott-Newcomb, Inc. 


Wesix Electric Heater Co. 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. 
(Appl. Div.) 
Westinghouse Elec. 
(Home Radio) 
Westinghouse Elec. 


Bright Star Battery Co. Entwistle, James L. Kawneer Co. ° 6 1 St . EI Seco-Lite Mfg. Co. : 
Caloric Stove Corp. Essential Chemicals Co. Keen Mfg. Co. ooan Semping © Une. Sentinel Radio Corp. ane ow. 

i Esquire Calendar Di Kelvinator Di Nash Werks Service Appliance Cor Westclox Div., Gen. Time 
Camfield Mfg. Co. squire Calendar Div. elvinator Div., Nash- Nelda Publications, Inc. pp Pp. rear 


C & H Air Cond. Fan Co,, 
Inc. 

Carrier Corp. 

Central States Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Champion Lamp Works 

Chelsea Fan & Blower Co. 

Chevrolet Motor Div. 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Electric Mfg. Co. 

Chicago Tribune 

Clarvan Corp. 

Clements Mfg. Co. 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Climax Machinery Co. 

Coleman Co. 

Colson Equipment & Supply 
Co. 

Columbia Broadcasting 
System 

Columbia Wire & Supply Co. 

Commercial Credit Corp. 


Eureka Williams Corp. 

Evans Products Co. 

Excel, Inc. 

Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 

Faries Mfg. Co. 

Farm Journal 

Farnsworth Television & 
Radio 

Finders Mfg. Co. 

Florence Stove Co. 

Ford Trucks 

Free Sewing Machine Co. 

Fresh'nd-Aire Co. 

Frigidaire Div. General 
Motors 

G-M Laboratories, Inc. 

Gas Appliances Mfrs. Assn. 

Geier Co., P. A. 

Gellman Mfg. Co. 

General American Trans. 


Corp. 


Kelvinator 
Kisco Co., Inc. 
Knapp-Monarch Co. 
Koch Refrigerators 
Kresky Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Ladies Home Journal 
Lake State Products, Inc. 
Lakeside Aluminum Co. 
Lamb Electric 
Landers, Frary & Clark 
Lau Blower Co. 
lear, Inc. 
LeJohn Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Div., Nash- 
Kelvinator 
Lewyt Corp. 
Libbey-Owens Ford Glass 
Liberty Bell Mfg. Co. 
life Magazine 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co., 
A. 4. 


Nelson Corp., Herman 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 
Nicro Steel Products, Inc. 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, 
Inc. 
Noma Electric Corp. 
Norge Div. Borg-Warner 
Corp. 
North American Philips Co. 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
One Minute Washer 
Orley Freezers, Inc. 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 
Packard Elec. Div., 
General Motors 
Pakette Products Co, 
Palmer Mfg. Corp. 
Panamco Ltd. 


Sessions Clocks 

Seth Thomas 

Sheldon Electric Co., Ine, 

Shirley Corp. 

Sightmaster Corp. 

Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 

Silent Sioux Oil Burner Corp, 

Silex Co. 

Simmons Co. 

Simpson Electric Co. 

Smith Corp., A. O. 

Smith Mfg. Co., F. A. 

Sparks Stove Co., Inc. 

Sparks-Withington Co. 

Speedway Mfg. Co. 

Sperti-Faraday Inc. 

Sprouse Co., Inc., V. E. 

Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp. 

Standard Hy-Grade Electric 
Co. 


Whitehead Mfg. Corp., 
D. W. 
White Products Corp, 
Whiting Corp. 
Wiegand Co., Edwin L. 
Wilcox-Gay Corp. 
William's Nuporlain 
Winpower Mfg. Co. 
Winsted Hardware Mfg, 
Co. 
Wirebound Box Mfrs. Assn, 
Wirt Co, 
Wittie Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Wobar Distr. Co. 
Woman's Day (Stores Pub.) 
Woman's Home Companion 
Wood Mfg. Co., John 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Young Corp. 


Zenith Radio Corp. 
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ii —~OE APPLIANCES, RADIO AND TELEVISION 


TO CARRY “THEIR-ADVERTISING M MESSAGES 
TO THEIR DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS ~~ — _ om 


Pick a number from one to a thousand, or pick 
any item that belongs in ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING’S field of Appliance. Radio or 
Television merchandising and you'll find it 


advertised in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. That's the quick- 
est way we know to outline the breadth and scope of the prod- 
ucts advertised.. From small kitchen gadgets like a household 


WHAT IS THE SCOPE OF THE PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


churn or ice cube trays through small appliances like toasters, 
irons, fans, etc., and on to major items like kitchen units, wash- 
ers, stoves, refrigerators, freezers, radios, television sets, etc. — 
you'll find them all in the pages of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDIS- 
ING ... because it has paid the manufacturer to keep his sales 
message out in front —in ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING. 


COAST TO COAST TRADE NEWS COVERAGE 
MERCHANDISING AND SALES AIDS 

COMPLETE NEW PRODUCT NEWS COVERAGE 
NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL MARKET TRENDS 


ND these are only a few of the many outstanding editorial 
features of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING that for more 
than 40 years have been accepted and approved throughout the 
industry. All of them, however, are of such quality and scope 
that dealers, distributors and manufacturers eagerly read each 
issue from cover to cover. It is the quickest, most authentic way 
in which they can get the information they consider vital to the 
success of their business. 

The fact that we nationally cover the news of our many-sided 
industry is highly significant. News, views and events are cov- 
ered by our strutegically located field editors and a staff of 50 
alert field correspondents. This news is “funneled” into our edi- 
torial offices — interpreted in terms of its greatest value, and 
published — while it is still news — first in ELECTRICAL MER- 
CHANDISING. 

Since a publication’s advertising value can be judged by that 


BEECH 


LAURENCE wRay 
Editor 


manufacturers. He will gladly supply you 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


TOPS ITS FIELD IN . 


A McGRAW-HILE 
330 West 42nd Streef 


We suggest that you preps ow ca 
in 


representative as an aid in ieee edi 


STATISTICAL DATA 

MARKET PLANNING DATA 

ANALYSIS OF RETAIL PRACTICES 

RETAIL STORE WINDOW AND FLOOR PLANNING 


publication’s editorial acceptance, the galaxy of manufacturers’ 
names and the wide scope of products contained in the adver- 
tising pages of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING immediately 
become understandable. A manufacturer puts his sales story 
where he is sure his dealers and distributors will see it— where 
he is sure of interested readership. 


PROOF OF EDITORIAL LEADERSHIP 


Tangible evidence of ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING'S edi- 
torial leadership is contained in countless letters from all sections 
of the country and from all types of retail outlets. In essence 
they say “here’s one publication that helps us in our planning. 
our selling and right through to successful merchandising”. 
Additional proof exists in the fact that, up-to-date, editorial 
articles for organizational distribution have been requested to 
the extent of more than 50,000 Reprints. 


1E WERCHAVT 
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PUBLICATION 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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j 

EGPRICAL MERCHANDISING 

RR plyance., radio or television set 

ul marketing and media data, 


. ~ 


ROBERT W. ARMSTRONG 
Associate Editor 
New York 


TOM F. BLACKBURN 
Chicago Editor 


AMASA 8B. WINDHAM 
Southern Editor 


CLOTILDA GRUNSKY TAYLOR 


San Francisco Editor 


£. 


HOWARD J. EMERSON 
Pacific States Editors 
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All-time Peak 
in Sales, Units 
in Distribution 


(Continued from Page 39) 
and house furnishings, and home 
appliances and radio. The house 
furnishings and appliance groups, 
however, have tended to lose some 
ground since the third quarter of 
last year. 

As for the question of inven- 
tories, a study of the latest avail- 
able figures indicates that pipelines 
are pretty well filled, but in most 


ALMANACS! CALENDARS! 
(Used Daily Throughout the Year) 
PRINT YOUR OWN ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
We supply complete copy for U. S. and 


Foreign ntries — Astronomical and 
Astrological Data, Weather Forecasts, 


Planting and Fishing Tables, Etc. 


HART WRIGHT CO. 


instances inventories are still be- 
low prior levels when considered 
in relation to sales. 


Wholesale inventories of all 
establishments, which stood at 
$3,357,000,000 in 1940, climbed 


moderately, year by year, to $4,- 
216,000,000 at the end of 1945, 
jumped to $5,823,000,000 the fol- 
lowing year, and at last year’s 
end stood at the all-time reco:d 
total of $7,545,000,000. Of this total, 
durable goods inventories are said 
to have accounted for $2,524,000,- 
000, and inventories of non-durable 
goods for $5,021,000,000. 


ws The retail pattern is not much 
different. At the end of 1940, total 
inventory in all retail stores was 
estimated at $5,767,000,000. By the 
next year end, it had jumped to 
$7,262,000,000, but thereafter it 
dropped off, reaching a low point 
of $6,872,000,000 at the end of 1943. 
It rose moderately to $7,049,000,000 


Penn Yan, New York 


by the end of 1945, then with war 
pressures off, zoomed to $10,591,- 
| 000,000 at the end of 1946, and by 
the end of 1947 was estimated at 


$12,426,000,000. There were some 
rather striking changes in the rate 
of inventory growth as between 
types of stores, however, as shown 
by the following table: 


% 
1940 1947 Gain 


(In millions) 
$5,767 $12,426 
720 1,099 62.6 


Kind of Business 


All retail stores 
Automotive group 
Building materials & 


hardware group 780 1,534 96.7 
Home furnishings 

group 405 1,130 179.0 
Jewelry stores 183 885 110.4 
Apparel group &2R 1,558 126.5 
Drug stores 334 581 74.0 
Eating and drinking 

places xe 333 278.4 
Food group 723 1,987 167.9 
Filling stations 112 217 93.8 
General merchandise 

group 165 2,344 101.2 
Liquor 95 202 112.6 


Estimates of total volume of re- 
tail sales for 1948 currently place 
the over-all figure in the neighbor- 
hood of $125 billion, which will es- 
tablish another all-time record. 
However, this increase of $8 bil- 
lion will almost certainly mean a 
slight reduction in total volume of 
merchandise moved, since higher 
price levels alone should account 
for a larger increase. 
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How 26 Companies Cut 
Cost of Distribution 


(Continued from Page 37) 
tories in the book, explained in 
detail, with charts and graphs in 
most cases, although identities are 
not disclosed. They are divided 
into seven types of approaches to 
the problem of reducing distribu- 
tion costs: customers, channels, 
orders, territories, salesmen, prod- 
ucts and physical distribution. Five 
of the manufacturers studied pro- 
duce industrial goods only; all the 
remainder produce consumer goods, 
but seven also produce industrial 
goods. 


s Summaries of some of the actual 
cases reported on (almost always 
in the words of the manufacturer 
himself, and in great detail) in- 
clude the following: 

Unprofitable Customers: Cus- 
tomers were classified on the basis 


ELL the Jobber 


and his sales- 


men and you sell 


JOBBER 


“Tae 20 


ek. @ 


FOR AUTOMOTIVE. 


the entire auto- | 
motive aftermarket: 


TRVING-CLOUD PUBLISHING CO. 
8th FLOOR DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 


of the amount of their annual pur- 
chases, and marketing costs wer» 
allocated to each size group. Of 
the total number of accounts, 41° 

bringing in only 7% of sales, were 
found to be unprofitable. Over a 
period of years, most of these were 
dropped. In four years, sales in- 
creased 76%, marketing expenses 
were cut in half from 22.8 to 11.5° 

of sales, and a net loss of 2.9% of 
sales was changed into a net profit 
of 15%. 

Unprofitable customers: During 
the war, one manufacturer changed 
from a policy of 100% coverage to 
selective selling. The number of 
stores contacted by salesmen was 
reduced almost one-third. In the 
first year after the change, the 
company operated with half the 
number of salesmen, while sales 
increased over 45%. Since then 
(1941-45) sales increased 82%, 
marketing expenses were cut from 
31.8% to 18.2%, and operating 
profit rose from 4.7 to 14.8% of 
sales. 

Unprofitable customers: Although 
this manufacturer sold through 
exclusive distributors and fran- 
chised dealers, he found he had 
too many outlets. Poor merchan- 
disers and those unprofitable to 
the company were eliminated; the 
number of dealers was reduced 
from 12,000 to 5,000 and 93 whole- 
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* LESS THAN 5 100 OF IN 
@ PRODUCTS DISCONTINUED 


FREE RIDERS—One company found 18 

products in its line accounting for only 

3% of total sales volume, and eliminated 
them. 


salers also were dropped. Sales 
volume doubled and the company’s 
marketing expenses in two years 
were cut from over 13 to 7.32% 
of sales. 


a Channels of distribution: This 
company distributes through three 
major channels—route sales, direct 
shipments, and_ sales_ through 
wholesalers. A _ test study was 
made in 1945 of marketing costs 
for one of these channels—route 
sales—subdivided by class of trade 
and by size of customer. The re- 
sults showed that 87% of the route 


customers were probably handed 
at a loss. It is planned to extend 
this study to cover all channels of 
distribution and, if the results «re 
the same, to revamp the en--re 
distributing system. 

Channels of distribution: A c's- 
tribution cost analysis cover "8 
one small area showed 95% of 
customers sold direct were |-0- 
profitable. Applied to the wh le 
company picture, two-thirds of ‘i- 
rect customers were estimated to 


be unprofitable. The comp2.; 
which markets industrial produ 
is transferring unprofitable s! 

accounts, sold direct, to its de®! 
organization, and on the basi: 

present accomplishments, hope 

achieve lower inventory, overh 

and break-even points, and 1: 

30% net reduction in marke! 
costs and a 20% increase in ! 
profits. 
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cemasaumnerenss received were found to be un-/| more profitable markets, there has | in big cities to profitable “A” and 
11 sor —_ profitable. As a result, the com-/| been a 78% increase in average | “B’ customers in smaller towns. 
7 SS us pany changed to a plan of selective | sales per salesman, and a 36% re-|In three towns the distribution 
20F- mee ae | 18% q distribution, so that the proportion | duction in the ratio of field selling | cost ratio has been reduced one- 
Sasa it Pre A Cart — 224 — of unprofitable orders has been cut | and advertising cost. third, while the ratio of net profits 
ror ’ 7 from over 50 to less than 10%. Unprofitable territories: This| to sales has doubled. 
— i manufacturer considered big city 
pur- ° lease te0- 800-1000" 1hbe-  Sen0- Sase- Tece= 10000 a Unprofitable territories: A large | business more profitable than/|# Allocation of salesmen: Regional ” 
wer alvin 7 number of towns and trading areas | small town business until a cost| sales potentials, territorial cost bea 
Of “OL -89% DOLLAR VOLUME OF MONTHLY PURCHASES - were found to be unprofitable by | analysis showed 84% of unprofit-| analyses and actual experiments / 
on? , this manufacturer, and the number | able accounts in big cities. The|in changing the number of sales- 
were MiDDLE-SIZE a oe agen age Bn oe aah of a of markets covered by salesmen company is now shifting selling! men are used by this company as 
ll ig ‘ “ails Ee tant etc Aram poe ut ok Gina re was reduced from 15,000 to 5,800. and advertising efforts from un-' guides in the territorial apportion- 
were F ' “middle” group. | As a result of shifting efforts to profitable “C” and “D” accounts | (Continued on Page 46) 
$s in- 
oie Channels of distribution: In di- 
% of rect contrast to the preceding case, 
rofit cost analysis showed that indus- SA LES BOOMI o GC ’ N 
trial users sold direct were more 
ring profitable than dealers. However, 
nged variations in cost and profit by 
ge to size of customer were more signifi- 
rr of cant than variations by channel 
was of distribution. Salesmen were in- 
. the structed to stop calling on small 
the dealers and to spend more time 
' the with large industrials. Distribution 
sales costs were reduced 38% in one 
then year. 
82%, 
from a Unprofitable orders: Most of the 
ating orders received from 57.5% of the 
> of number of customers, comprising “hey 
2.7% of total sales, were found to es 
ough Im °¢ unprofitable. This unprofitable : 
ough business was dropped, and sales S 
fran- effort concentrated on the remain- 
had ing profitable volume. Salesmen - 
ian. were thereby relieved of 50% of 
le “a calls formerly made. This enabled ? 
: the them to do a better job by increas- 
luced | 
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WRONG SIZE—The same company which 
eliminated 18 products analyzed product 
sales by size of package, eliminated six 
sizes in group A which accounted for 13% 
of total volume on the product, four in 
group B which added up to 12%, and 
three in group C which accounted for 
only 3%. 


| Special characteristics of the market 


= ing their volume of profitable or- 
ders, while reducing their travel- 


Annual Sales of Small-town f 
Southern Hardware Stores nearly He 
i) 

: 


° ° 
418 Th ing expenses 7 require “4-Way” type coverage provided Salis Gatien’s teen | 
a acter as ton a to by Southern Hardware 4 
determine the minimum size o 
_ — Peas — yee agp at Intensive regional promotion is needed more in the South | 
years na a oe er ee eee than in any other section of the country. Not only do the mar- 
1.32% ee ar a ket’s opportunities warrant special attention — the South's 
joa %, unique market characteristics demand it. 

This = Advertising in national trade papers, merely hitting the 
three “high-spots” down South, as it does, falls woefully short. The SOUTH u. s. 
te 5 tremendous sales potentials of the small towns of the South Annual Sales Average Annual Sales Average 

pee & must not be underestimated. There’s where you'll show your enacts oe one 

cos : most substantial gains, Sree Serteeer Fee 
~~ % Use adequate space monthly in SOUTHERN HARDWARE rela tandauie deekecs daaen 
e re- % to reach the 16-state market’s—(1) wholesale hardwares, (2) big pg ge Tig oon ple 

ro . = | city retail hardwares, (3) big hardwares in the smaller cities, 1947 sales of $126,423. U. S. 
on 4 Superiority a and (4) the combination hardware-farm implement stores and SSeeeet of Commence Ren 
els of is the result of i: general merchandise stores with big hardware departments. ware stores shows average of 
ts are : i There’s the complete “4-Way” coverage your advertising pr a ih mil ah vt samrentsve 
eni.re close attention Py must have if it is to help you get the in- an Wh clan bo eorvent wholesale hard- 
\ dis to the smallest © creased Southern volume you want. Get it ee \ | peep Ag el yd lb Bee Md 
rer details in 1949, Schedule SOUTHERN HARD. ——/ _thyyi! ae’ gain of only 1%. 
ual WARE straight through. yi Gy 
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cle BHING | ‘d 
“EE ass Hardware 
pes to yee: 
head s 806 PEACHTREE ST., N.E. ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA | 
15 to 1622 W. 4th ST, MILWAUKEE 12, wis. 
keine PHONE » MARQUETTE 8-2446 
in net ee TEXTILE INDUSTRIES © SOUTHERN POWER & INDUSTRY © SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN HARDWARE © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES 
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HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE KNOWS THE CHANGING 
MARKET. HERE’S WHAT LEADING SALES EXECUTIVES SAY: 


Widespread Retail Chain 

“Tn our expansion plans these Controls 
give us the best market visualization 
we have ever seen; we want to use them 
in each city where you have them.” 


Leading Automobile 
Manufacturer 

“Your Sales Operating Controls are the 
most practical, useful contribution to 
better marketing that I have ever seen 
produced by any newspaper, or news- 
papers.” 


In 9 major markets across the country, H.A.S. men are ready to aid 
sales and advertising executives in the vital analysis of changing local 
markets. Ready with the amazingly complete Sales Operating Con- 
trols, showing retail outlets in 18 product classifications for every 
shopping center and shopping street. This complete and accurate 
close-up of major markets was compiled, mapped, charted and classi- 
fied on the spot by local men who know local conditions. 


Important Dairy 


“This is the most exhaustive and ac- 


ever seen—I can think of innumerable 
ways in which we will use it.” 


Key Electrical Manufacturer 
“These Controls are one of the most 
comprehensive and detailed studies of 
market possibilities which I can recall 
—they will certainly be of value to our 
sales managers and to anyone inter- 
ested in markets or marketing research 
work.” 


In addition to the Sales Operating Controls, H.A.S. men have at 
their command all the resources of Hearst Newspapers’ Research and 
Marketing Departments in 9 markets that annually turn in 22% 


‘|. 


; 
ea 


tually usable market analysis I have | 


billion dollars in retail sales. Perhaps this marketing service can be of © 


value to you as it has to so many sales and advertising executives in a 
wide range of product classifications. Call or write the Hearst Adver- 
tising Service man nearest you. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


Hearst Advertising Service 


Representing 


Herbert W. Beyea 
General Manager 


959 Eighth Avenue 
New York 19, New York 


Offices in principal cities 


New York Journal-American 
Baltimore News-Post 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
San Francisco Examiner 
Detroit Times 


rm 
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Boston Record-American 
Albany Times-Union 

Los Angeles Examiner 
Chicago Herald-American 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 
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How Companies Cut 
Distribution Cost 


Shown in New Book 


; (Continued from Page 43) 

' ment of selling effort. Other fac- 
tors, such as a tendency toward 
diminishing returns from selling 
effort, are also taken into consider- 


Are Y . 
ae sed in Western Food Processing? 
WESTERN PACKING NEWS SERVICE 
(Est. 1939) covers production and distri- 
bution of Calif., Ore., Wash., packers of 
canned, dried, frozen and specialty foods. 


eg AL 
' 


Net profits from 
profitebie cust- }— 
omers equalled 
149 percent of ™ 

net profits on ™ 
tote! soles. 


+140 


+ — 


100f- 
LOSS FROM CUSTOM- a 
ERS—Analysis of sales | *°F 
volume, gross profit 
and marketing costs of | Fr 
one comp 

40 4 


strates how » Coun buy- 
ing under $200 an- 
nually, accounting for 
68% of customers but 
only 10% of sales . 


volume, actually re- aacemeaes 
sulted in a loss to the 
which was 


Subscription $5 yearly. Semple on req 

Publishers: $. D. McFadden News Bureau 
7 Front St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Also Publish West. Trucking News Serv. 


r ve 
boing absorbed by 
profits from larger 

customers. 


1% 


InciudiNg Oct ive prospects to whom no soles 
were made during Ihe yeor 


a : = 


100% 


wet 
pRoritT 


‘ 
Net loss from iv 
waprotitebie Pe 


customers equalled 


49 Percent of net ea 
| at 


MARKETING 
costs 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 


JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS + 610 KC + NBC 


SS 


All the best NBC 
Shows are back, plus 
some outstanding new 
ones...and we've added 
a couple of new hits to 
our own Parade of Local 
Shows that rate top 
billing with the Greater 
Miami radio audience. 


-» A SPECIALIZED GROUP 
THOROUGHLY TRAINED IN 
|DEALER-CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


-- COMBINING CREATIVE TALENT, 


ICARDBOARD INGENUITY AND 
PRODUCTION CRAFTSMANSHIP 
-TO PRODUCE DISPLAYS 
LOADED WITH SELLING POWER 


ation. More efficient apportionment 
of selling effort by territories was 
one of the factors responsible for 
a decline of more than 50% in 
the ratio of variable selling ex- 
penses to sales during the four 
years preceding the war. 


ws Unprofitable products: Actual 
and potential sales volume and 
other factors were the basis on 
which 18 unprofitable products 
out of a line of 39 products were 
discontinued. Besides eliminating 
the losses for which these unprofit- 
able products were directly re- 
sponsible, other cost savings and 
advantages were achieved. Sales 
increased 366%, while distribution 
expenses in 1947 were reduced to 
55% of the 1939-41 level. 

Unprofitable products: A new 
product was added and promoted 
vigorously because of its high 
gross-margin rate over factory 
costs and because of the theory 
held by some of the company’s 
sales executives that a new prod- 
uct added to a family of products 
costs almost nothing to distribute 
However, analysis showed that the 
expenses of distributing this com- 
pany’s family of products were not 
true joint costs, even though many 
of these costs were incurred in 
common. Allocation of costs to 
product lines showed the new line 
to be relatively less profitable than 
others and effort was shifted. As 
a result, total distribution cost per 
unit of product declined from 65 
to 59¢, whereas net profit rose 
from nine to 17¢. 


a Sales territories: This company 
had previously followed a policy 
of expanding or contracting in- 
dividual sales territories with 
changes in general business con- 
ditions, but this had proved to be 
wasteful and inefficient. Now ter- 
ritory outlines are not adjusted 
unless permanent changes in the 
territory have taken place. In- 
stead, associate salesmen are added 
or removed from territories when 
conditions warrant. This has con- 
tributed to a reduction in distribu- 
tion costs. 

Sales territories: The basis of 
organization of salesmen’s terri- 
tories was found to be a serious 
cause of inefficiency and high costs 
—especially after unprofitable 
towns and customers were dropped 
from salesmen’s territories. Fol- 
lowing detailed investigation and 
study of the problem by the com- 
pany, sales calls were routed and 
scheduled to reduce costs and to 
insure the proper frequency of 
calls on customers. As a result, 
within a period of four years, 
sales increased 76% 
number of salesmen was reduced 


20% and travel expense was cut | 


53%. 


e Warehousing costs: A study by 


'this company showed that it cost 
'more than twice as much to han-| 


dle the same amount of the same 
kind of merchandise in one com- 
pany warehouse as in another. 
Remedial action resulted in net 


lannual savings of $70,000. 


\ . 


while the) 
/clusively a business artery. 


The Muncie Story... 


Main Street 


See 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1946 


Retailers 


Put Under Microscope 


(Continued from Page 37) 

St., there are stores, garages and 
farm equipment shops for almost 
four blocks farther north. It is to 
the south, however, that the visi- 
tor notices the greatest change. 
For almost two miles south of 
Main St., Walnut is lined with | 
commercial buildings, a number 
of which are relatively new. | 

Unlike the tightly knit central | 
area, however, stores and shops to 
the south are more casual in ap- 
pearance. Many of them are of 
frame construction, and there is, 
in general, more space between 
buildings. 


@ Back in 1886, Muncie was still 
a quiet county seat with a popu- 
lation of 7,000, and seemed des- 
tined to remain primarily a rural 
trading center. As the Lynds noted 
in their sociological investigation, 
“Middletown, a Study in Ameri- 
can Culture,’ the only industries 
in the town were a small bag 
manufacturing plant, a clay tile 
yard, a feather duster factory, a 
roller skate company, a foundry, 
a planing mill and two flour mills. 
Only the bag company had more 
than a half dozen employes. 

In the fall of ’86, however, the 
placid county seat turned into an 
excited boom town. Natural gas 
was discovered just north of Mun- 
cie. Land values skyrocketed. Cit- 
izens hurried out to see the gigan- 


Ways and provide ample parking 
facilities for customers. 


ws In addition, the late ’30s wit- 
nessed the development of one 
relatively complete neighborhood 
shopping center called the “Vil- 


| lage.” Located in the northwest 


portion of town on University 
Ave., near Ball State College, the 
“Village” is typical of community 
developments which the Planning 
Commission seeks to encourage 
Objective of the commission is to 
foster a certain amount of decen- 
tralization, in order to relieve 
downtown traffic congestion and 
prevent the premature depreci- 
ation of real estate in the central 
business district. 

Already, supermarkets have 
sprung up west of the river on 
Jackson St., southwest of the cen- 
tral district and also north of the 
downtown area. In all cases, park- 
ing is available, and Muncie resi- 
dents apparently prefer to drive 
a mile rather than to walk two 
blocks. 


ws Whereas there were only two 
drive-in restaurants before the 
war, there are more than a dozen 
today, located primarily on the 
east-west and north-south high- 
ways near the edge of town. A 
new drive-in movie theater on 
the Yorktown Pike, west of the 


tic flaming pillar of escaping gas. 
Pipelines were laid from the wells 
to the town, and visitors and op- 
portunists poured in from the’ 
East. 

The sky was the limit. Some 
Middletown residents called Mun- 
cie the “City of Eternal Gas.” In- 
dustries moved in, including glass 
factories, a bridge company, a nail 
manufacturer, a pulp mill and 
rubber plant. 

By 1900, the “unlimited” supply 
of natural gas was exhausted. 
Many of the new factories moved 
away, but many more stayed, giv- 
ing the city its basic core of a di- 
versified industry. 


= The population had reached 


city, has been quite successful 
In industrial Muncie, it is the 


' rule, rather than the exception, for 


the worker to come home, drive to 
the drive-in theater without shav- 
ing or changing clothes, and eat a 
basket dinner with the wife and 
children as they watch the movie. 

Other types of business have 
also prospered along the high- 
ways in the postwar period, in- 
cluding farm equipment dealers, 
appliance stores, bowling alleys, 
and drink and dance emporiums 

In town, along South Walnut 
and south Madison, furniture 
stores, both new and used car 
dealers, a supermarket, combi- 
nation variety stores and gift 
shops, display greenhouses, cafes 
and bars comprise the somewhat 


20,000 in 1900, and the central 
business. district already had_| 
taken shape. Two and three-story 
business buildings, some with ex- | 
pensive wrought iron balconies, | 
lined the downtown streets. Many 
of them still stand, with large, 
ornate windows on the second and 
third floors, contrasting with 
flashy new store fronts on the 
street level. 

With the coming of the automo- 
bile, downtown Muncie began to 
feel a bit cramped, but it was not) 
until the late ’20s and the early 
30s that parking became a prob- 
lem. By 1935, “Middletown” had 
become a city on wheels. In spite 
of the depression, a car was con- 
sidered essential. 

With the increase in population 
(49,720 in 1940) during the ’30s, 
the business district “exploded.” 
Commercial buildings went up on 


South Walnut St.; Madison St., 
four blocks east, which was 
almost entirely residential 15 


years ago, today is almost ex- 


Before the war, but especially | 
since the war, the principal com- | 


| mercial development has taken, 


‘ness was to build along the high- 


place along both South Madison 
and South Walnut Sts., and along 
the highways leading into the 
town. With rentals in the cen- 
tral area at all-time highs, new 
entrepreneurs found that a rela- 
tively easy way to get into busi- 


heterogeneous assortment of com- 
mercial enterprises, almost all 


18,000 
MAINTENANCE SHOP 


A high percentage of the Moto 
Freight Carriers maintain their ow 
-shops—shops that service and repa 
600,000 vehicles regularly. That - 
big business! To sell this busines. 
use the pages of Transport Topi 
the only ABC paper devoted to truc.- 
ing, and the publication nine out 
every ten Motor-Freight Carrie > 
read and prefer. 16,000 paid week 
45,000 Third-Mond 


Gransport Topics 


The National Weekly of the Motor-Freight Car: 


circulation; 
distribution. 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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hf which have adequate parking 
acilities. 


There is no real agreement 
,zmong downtown retailers as to 
how important the parking prob- 
her is, what can be done about it, 
sor even how much it has affected 
sales in the central area. One gets 
the impression that until sales 
really slide, or until property val- 
ues drop, the problem of parking 
will be brushed aside somewhat 
impatiently. 

As Lawrence Sheridan, planning 
consultant, wrote in presenting a 
1947 zoning proposal: “Muncie’s 
central business district has grown 
up on an exceptionally inferior 
system of downtown streets.” Most 
of the streets are from 45 to 60’ 
wide, including sidewalks. Even 
with the one-way traffic, conges- 
tion exists. 

The druggists downtown feel 
that since their business has not 
yet fallen off, that the parking 
problem does not affect them par- 
ticularly. However, Ted Shrock of 
Meyer’s drugs is conscious of the 
shift of buying away from the 
downtown section. He says, how- 
ever, that, thus far, the loss of 
business has been small, and no- 
ticeable only on Sundays and at 
night. If the parking problem were 
solved, he thinks that it might 
eventually make as much as a 15% 
difference in sales volume. 


s One of the few business enter- 
prises to tackle its own parking 
problem is the Merchants National 
Bank. Harry Myers, vice-president 
of the bank, feels that the parking 
problem downtown is acute and 
poses difficulties for the merchants 
in the area. 

To solve its own problem, the 
bank opened a 40-car parking lot 
about a block from the bank, and 
ffers 30 minutes of free parking 
0 patrons who have their tickets 
properly validated at the bank. 
Extra parking is discouraged by a 
tharge of 25¢ per hour after the 
irst half hour has expired. 

The city parking lots charge 25¢ 
for all-day parking, so that bank 
atrons go not linger and the 
tream is kept moving. To make 
the lot self-supporting, the charge 
lrops to 25¢ all day for Sundays 
and holidays, when the bank is 
losed. 

The department stores are not 
00 concerned about the parking 
roblem, feeling that while there 
re difficulties, people are still go- 
ng to do their department store 
hopping downtown. 

James D. Stewart, one of two 
partners who operate the Nor- 

andy florist shop in the central 
business section, is very conscious 

f the floral developments away 
tom downtown, especially along 
ine highways toward the south. 
i@ is convinced that the florists 
‘ith display greenhouses and 
lenty of parking are here to stay. 


Sears, Roebuck’s Randall Bevins. 
vho opened the present Sears store 
n Walnut St. in 1942, is probably 
Most concerned about the parking 
toblem of any of the merchants 
Mterviewed. He declared that the 
ty is going to have to solve the 
Problem—that it really affects 
ousiness, and that unless parking 
ilities are provided, downtown 
“al estate is headed for a severe 
top in values, with a correspond- 
"g loss in tax revenue for the city. 
Mr. Bevins demonstrated his 
we rn by serving on a committee 
° study the postwar planning 
‘obiem, a project of the Muncie- 
‘lavare County Planning Com- 


Typical of the demand for park- 
ing is the experience of one park- 
ing lot operator. Fifteen years ago, 
he bought land and cleared it in 
order to construct a theater. Tem- 
porarily, it was to be used as a 
parking lot, but the lot proved so 


profitable the theater was never! 


built. 

One objective of a postwar mas- 
ter zoning plan presented to the 
city council last year was the en- 
couragement of neighborhood shop- 
ping centers. In addition to the 
Village, and the highways on the 
south side of town, neighborhood 
centers are presently located in 
ibout a half dozen areas of the 


In addition, the plan required 
downtown merchants to provide 
off-street loading facilities, and, in 
many cases, to provide parking 
facilities to customers. Like all 
zoning ordinances, the Muncie reg- 
ulations cannot produce miracu- 
lous changes overnight. 


a Behind Muncie’s new store 
fronts, back of the new awareness 
of business promotion methods and 
underneath the surface informality 
associated with selling in a small 
city, Muncie’s merchants feel var- 
ious degrees of uncertainty, mainly 
about business prospects and about 
the prospects of a new war. 


reflect the attitude of their cus- 
tomers. There is a hesitancy about 
spending money today, in spite of 
the fact that employment is at 
its peak. Higher food prices and 
lower average salaries for factory 
workers get most of the blame. 
However, Ted Mentis, who runs 
the Service Shop with his brother 
George, told AA, “People aren’t 
cramped for money especially, 
they just seem to be trying to 
save all the extra pennies. 

“We hear their conversations 
every day when they come in for a 
shine,” he continued, “and they are 
scared. In spite of the fact that 


47 
the people are afraid—first of an- 


other war, and then of another de- 
pression.” 


es A leading dairy operator re- 
marked: “The big problem that 
Muncie business men face today is 
getting over a bad case of the jit- 
ters. The long-predicted depression 
didn’t come as scheduled and now 
no one seems to have the slightest 
idea as to what is going to happen 
to business. But it’s that very 
doubt, that questioning, that un- 
certainty, and the public opinion 
which results from it, that may 
bring about the depression which 
we fear.” 


‘ssion. The report recommended | 
Mat the city condemn and clear'| 
‘tp of land two blocks west of | 
alnut St., which extends for 
Fven or eight blocks from the | 
ver to the railroad track. To) 
hake the project self-liquidating, | 
Was suggested that parking me- 
s which charge 25¢ for all-day 
tking be installed. 


city. 


In that uncertainty, they also 


Muncie is a fairly stable town in 
both boom time and depressions, 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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PLEASE 


we stock ZING 
ITS BETTER 


lf you're advertising to the millions —be sure you 


DEAL YOURSELF IN 


at the point of sale! 


You see it happen every so often. A big 
advertiser spends a million dollars 
on a consumer campaign. Then he 
makes a brand preference survey to 
prove what a good job the campaign 
is doing. But when the sales curve is 
plotted, it’s a different story! 


Frequently, this is no reflection 
on either the campaign or the sur- 
vey. It simply means that the adver- 
tiser has overlooked an obvious but 
very important factor. 


He forgot to sell the dealer! 


Toooften,agencies and advertisers 
who can see the value of advertising 
to the millions, lose sight of the tre- 
mendous importance of talking shop 
to the thousands who buy and sell 
everything that those millions con- 


An association of 1387 independently owned and 
operated business papers. Membership is confined to 
business papers entered under second class postage 
and audited by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members of ABP subscribe to a code of high edi- 
torial, advertising and circulation standards, and 
pledge themselves to deliver publications worthy of the 
subscriber's money and the advertiser's investment. 


THE ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PAPERS 


sume. For example— 


A leading consumer publication 
claimed that its readers bought 
about twenty percent of all the 
radios sold in this country. That 
made it a good medium for radio 
manufacturers, and it has been prof- 
itably used by many—at around 
$10,000 a page. 


Yet a merchandising publication 
in this field reaches the dealers who 
buy and sell eighty percent of all do- 
mestic radios—at about $500 a page. 


The comparison is even more 
pointed if you’re operating on a lim- 
ited budget. For in that case, mer- 
chandising papers are the first, the 
most direct, and often the only ap- 
proach to your market. 


NAME 


-——— eee ee ooo e2eeeg 


Tue AssoctaTED Busingss PAPers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your merchandising folder, 
“Nobody Profits Till Something Is Sold.” 


When your average dealer is ina 
business frame of mind—when he’s 
thinking about making a better liv- 
ing by moving more goods off his 
shelves—he invariably turns to his 
favorite merchandising paper for 
help. (Where else can he get so much 
of it?) And that’s the place to talk 
to him as a dealer—as the man who 
can deal you in (or out) at the point 
of sale! 


—,, 


P.S. If you haven't seen ABP’s latest 
presentation on merchandising pa- 
pers (and how to use them effec- 
tively) we’ll be glad to mail you a 
copy. It’s called “‘NOBODY PROFITS 
TILL SOMETHING IS SOLD.” 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


TITLE or FUNCTION 


CITY 


STATE 
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More editorial matter sic case ix cc case: 


by top-notch, authoritative sportsman-writers. 


Information, service-type articles 


— how, when, where and what to use to get better results, more fun in hunting, 


fishing, boating, camping, etc. The active sportsman’s magazine. 


A “closeness” between editorial 
Staff ANG FAAMELS. eeisccsceceiveiceraty cousand 


of letters every month —and answer every one! 


Monthly reader surveys and 
ECUTOFIAl KMOW POW  pectce smerings comps 


readership—65%—85% for major articles and special features. 
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CIRCULATION 736,235 “<3 


COMPARISON .. . TOTAL ~s 
CIRCULATION GAINS, subscriptions 


and newsstand, three principal outdoor magazines 
June 30, 1948 with June 30, 1947. Note that 
OUTDOOR LIFE’S increase was nearly twice that | sq4 
of the next magazine. 


15% + 


COMPARISON . . . NEWSSTAND 
CIRCULATIONS, three principal outdoor 


magazines, June 30, 1948 with June 30, 1947. 
OUTDOOR LIFE alone shows a gain on the 
newsstands. 
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S a H} CHICAGO: 360 North Michigan Ave. » CLEVELAND: 378 Citizens Bldg. 
//} DETROIT: 820 Book Bldg. * LOS ANGELES: 1022 Garfield Bldg. 
- SAN FRANCISCO: 1014 Russ Bldg. + SEATTLE: 618 Second Ave. 
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The Muncie Story...... 


(Continued from Page 47) 

The uncertainty is fairly well 
hidden, however, and might not 
be noticed immediately by the na- 
tive who is returning after an 
eight-year absence. More apparent 
would be the changes in the re- 
tail establishments themselves. In 
brief, the customer once again is 


king. 


w The three things that customers 
want today, according to the man- 
ager of Ballard’s hardware store, 
are a guarantee, high quality, and 
the promise of service if anything 
goes wrong. Mr. Parsons says that 
customers no longer buy novelties 
and knick-knacks. They know 
what they want and shop until 
they get it. 

Perhaps quiet, cultured Marie 
Russey put her finger on part of 
the answer to the question of what 
the consumers want from retailers 
today. Miss Russey, who manages 
the Bear Brand store (Neumode 


Farm Families 
of America 


Your advertising message 
in Nation’s Agriculture lit- 
erally puts a finger on the 
key to farm opinion in 
America. The 1,358,810 
farm families who read Na- 
tion’s Agriculture represent 
without question the real 
farm leaders of the U. S. 
Nation’s Agriculture is ed- 
ited specifically for these 
Farm Bureau families who 
influence the buying pref- 
erences of their neighbors, 
their communities and the 
nation. 


Copies of the above book- 
let are available upon re- 
quest. Just write to George 


Chatfield of 


The Hation's 
ASRICOLTURE 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION FOR 


1,358,810 


FARM FAMILIES OF THE 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


|hosiery) on Walnut St., believes 
|that there are, in general, two 
types of customers. 

The business and professional 
people, she feels, provide a cer- 
tain stabilizing factor in the city’s 
present business and future pros- 
pects. This group usually has the 
money for necessities in good times 
or bad and buys conservatively ac- 
cording to its needs. 


The other group, which the 


* 


Lynds call the “working class” in 
their sociological study of “Middle- 
town,” is largely responsible for the 
fluctuations in business, Miss Rus- 
sey believes. When paychecks are 
high, money is spent; when pay- 
checks are low, this business drops 
off. 

In general, it is probably fair to 
say that higher wartime incomes 
have resulted in an upgrading of 
taste in Muncie. Consumers have 
discovered that low prices do not 
always mean the least expensive 


merchandise, and are willing to 
pay a little more for quality, even 
if that means that they can’t buy 
as much. 


ws According to retailers who cash 
the factory paychecks, the aver- 
age factory worker makes from 
$50 to $55 a week, with some get- 
ting less and a few getting more 
than that amount. The average sal- 
ary is not a great deal higher than 
it was before the war, if one can 
believe the estimates of a number 
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of merchants in different lines of 
business. 

In spite of the fact that $70 ang 
$85 weekly pay checks were 
common for factory workers dur- 
ing the war, overtime now belo: gs 
to history. 

Weekly pay checks of white col. 
lar workers in town vary con. 
siderably. There are girls who get 
as little as 40¢ an hour for a 45- 
hour week of office work. 

Waitresses usually manage tp 
collect a little more, from $27 to 
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LOOK .. . took at the new Household format. Look at the 
Idea-Planned editorial pages—they back up Household adver - 
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LISTEN to this! ... Household circulation has hit a new high o 
2,000,000—and advertising revenue is up more than 40% | 
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$30 and up, although Muncie defi- 
nitely is not a “tipping” town. Top 
salesmen in the stores along Wal- 
nut St. seldom make more than 
$55, unless they have a commission 
arrangement. 

According to the grocers, the 
average family spends from $25 
to $30 a week for food, a sum 
which restricts the amount avail- 
able for the other necessities of life. 


s A questionnaire sent to a ran- 


dom sample of Muncie housewives 


by Charles Poorman, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Muncie 
Star and Press, produced four not 
unexpected conclusions: 

1. As the result of family plan- 
ning, the majority of housewives 
are cutting their expenditures for 
“luxuries” and, in some cases, for 
“necessities.” 

2. In many cases, savings dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948 have decreased 
slightly (a conclusion confirmed by 
bank officials). 

3. Income did not change ma- 


terially from 1947 to 1948. 

4. There is a general feeling of 
frustration and anxiety about the 
future which is reflected in buying 
plans. 

One method of stimulating buy- 
ing, suggested independently by 
three different grocers, would be 
to adjust farm parity prices to 
present city take-home pay. Two 
of the three were cautious in the 
suggestion, however, feeling that 
if farm prices were reduced too 
much, farm buying power might 


be severely damaged and the idea 
would boomerang. 


Well Known Brands 
Gain Customer Favor 


ws During the war, shortages hit 
almost all businesses with the pos- 
sible exception of the service in- 
dustries. Drug stores, and grocery, 
variety, hardware, furniture, de- 
partment, haberdashery, jewelry 
and women’s ready-to-wear stores 
all found it necessary to buy al- 


portant to you, Household families buy far more for the home! Seventy 
per cent are home-owners. They eat at home, play at home, entertain at 


. to the Big Family Market 


Yes, the BIG families are waiting when Household comes to town. Three- 
fourths of HOUSEHOLD reader families average 2.3 children each! 
That these bigger families buy more goes without saying. More im- 


home—that’s how it is in small cities and towns. 


And now these big, home-owning families have more money to spend 
than they ever had before. Be there when they spend it! Take the inside 


track ... take Household! 


Capper Publications, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


SEHOLD 


a magazine of action for small clits and Tues 


most anything they could get to | 


keep stock on the shelves and stay 
in business. 

As a result, when the war ended, 
many of the merchants found 
themselves loaded with war-baby 


merchandise; many of them had} 


been forced to place orders as far 


as a year ahead in order to get de- + 


livery, to place duplicate orders 
with different firms, and to use al- 
most every conceivable device to 
get the scarce merchandise. As a 
result, some were a little fright- 
ened about inventories. 

The postwar recession did not 
develop as 


prophesied, partly, |> 


Muncie merchants believe, because | 


the highly-touted, pent-up buying 
power was a fact. Merchandise was 
in unusually short supply and con- 
sumers did have money to spend 
in buying what they needed. That 
reserve money, however, now ap- 
pears to have been spent. 


s Today, in looking into store after 


store, one is struck by the fact that.) 


most of the items on the shelves 
and display racks are nationally 


* National Grocers Bulletin 
subscriber-readers are out 
in front when it comes to 
new products, new equip- 
ment, and new ideas in the 
grocery field. These gro- 
cers own and operate about 
one-fourth of all independ- 
ent food stores, and do 
ONE-HALF of all 
pendent food business. No- 


inde- 


where else will you find a 
more enthusiastic audience 
for your advertising than 
in the pages of their own 


magazine. ® 
. 


NATIONAL 
GROCERS 
BULLETIN 


Bur 


NATIONAL GROCERS BULLETIN 


360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinoj 
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The Muncie Story...... 


known brands. Ernest Kirk, the 
sporting goods man, said: “We took 
what we could get during the war, 
just like everybody else, but we 
got rid of all the junk. People 
come in today and look at two 
footballs, one with a name they 
know, the other with an unknown 
name. They’ll buy the brand-name 
product almost every time, even 


" if there is a price differential.” 


—— 


Pct cap 


Walter McConnell, of the New 
York Hat Shop on Walnut St., has 
trimmed lines, too. Since the war, 
Mr. McConnell has dropped three 
little known brands of shirts, one 
brand of hats and several brands 
of men’s toiletries. The well- 


known lines he has retained are 
calculated to enhance his reputa- 
tion for square dealing with cus- 
tomers. 

In the supermarkets, the tend- 
ency to exploit brand names per- 
haps reaches its greatest point. As 
Ermal Marsh, youthful independ- 
ent grocery wizard of Muncie, 
phrased it: “One of the main rea- 
sons a customer goes to a super- 
market is because that type of 
store contains a good assortment 
of preferential brands . . . Price 
is important, of course, but in my 
opinion the importance of brand 
names outweighs price.” 

Garland Ross, whose supermar- 


WSGN's champion programs 


That's the way sponsors 
feel about the sales 
job WSGN can do. For 


build the audience, 


and you carry off the 
sales. Let WSGN 


help do a job 


for you, too. 
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MUNCIE FROM THE AIR—The downtown shopping district is the 
larger area at middle left. The other areas delineated are newer, 


neighborhood shopping areas which are constantly taking on 
greater importance. Photo courtesy Muncie Aviation Corp. 


ket operation resembles an over- 
grown: general store (he did $1,- 
800,000 of business in the first eight 
months of this year), offered a 
similar comment. He said that 
with the shift to self-service, cus- 
tomers are more interested in the 
national brands, and the retailer 
needs them to make the profit 
which he formerly made by selling 
products over the counter. 

Even the Kroger supermarket, 
which gives a heavy play to its 
own blue and white Kroger label, 
now features other national brands 
in its food advertising and gives 
them preferred positions in its shelf 
arrangements. The store has also 
set up floor displays to merchandise 
eight contests being sponsored con- 
currently by manufacturers of na- 
tional branded goods (AA, Oct. 11). 

In the department stores, men’s 
and boy’s wear stores, drug stores 
and jewelry stores, the trend is 
similar. Warren D. Shultz, general 
manager of the Ball department 
store, for example, repeatedly 
stressed the fact that Ball Stores 
has faith in nationally advertised 
brands. 


ws At the same time that brand 
names are increasing in impor- 
tance, however, there is a rising 
consciousness of price. Even in 
the exclusive Collegienne shop in 


the newer residential 
around the college, the customers 
are aware of the price tags. There 
is no resistance to prices as yet, 
but customers gasp a little at the 
price and look briefly at the less 
expensive item before they finally 
choose the top quality dress or 
coat. 

Almost without exception, Mid- 
dletown retailers agree that people 
are shopping as much if not more 
than they did in 1940 for every- 
thing which they buy. Restaurant 
men, like William G. Bowman of 
Payne’s Cafe, who formerly headed 
the state restaurant association, 
feel that patrons now are even 
shopping for cafes. Quality, price 
and service appear to be the ob- 
jectives. 

In the shoe business, even though 
sales of some of the higher priced 
independents have dropped this 
year, sales of the chain shoe stores, 
like the G. R. Kinney & Co. store on 
Walnut St., are as great as and per- 
haps greater than last year. The 
war worker who developed an ap- 
petite for top-quality shoes because 
of his swollen wartime paychecks 
again is buying less expensive 
shoes. 


a Not so in furniture, however. 
Bob Weeks, manager of the Fire- 
side Furniture Store in the rapidly 


i 


A kid with a yen 


is the most powerful selling 


medium that ever happened! 


You sell easier, with the 


( The 8-20 age group has 30 million prospects. 


Comics magazines reach 85% of juniors, 45% of parents. 


Jy ounger set on ¥ our side! ( jational Comics has 8 million monthly ABC. 


( Gives largest coverage, at one-third magazine cost. 


ati THE NATIONAL COMICS GROUP 


Represented by ... RICHARD A. FELDON CO., INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


section | developing business district on the 


south side of town, is convinced 
that the furniture business has un- 
dergone a revolution since the July 
market. 

Bob, who does a good credit 
business and formerly sold a great 
deal of borax furniture, remarked 
that “seven out of every ten living 
room suites we sell now are cus- 
tom-made jobs priced above $300.” 

“There was a time,” he contin- 
ued, “when borax was in style. 
Shortly after the war, our custo- 
mers bought all the borax we could 
get, but now they won’t touch it. 
Today, customers walk into the 
store with those slick, half-dollar 
magazines in their hand and tell 
us they want modern like in the 
picture, or 18th Century stuff for 
Aunt Fanny’s bedroom. Borax just 
doesn’t move—everybody wants 
functional modern.” 

“It seems that people want the 
champagne styles whether they 
have the high incomes or not. If 
they don’t have enough money, 
they seem perfectly willing to buy 
one chair, one table, one bed and 
one couch and let the rest of the 
house go until more money comes 
ig 


ws Some furniture stores are still 
selling well, others find their busi- 
ness is off a great deal. The Fosdick 
Furniture store on South Madison 
is in the former class. Mr. Fosdick 
has a beautifully landscaped .new 
store, with furniture priced for the 
carriage trade and displayed to 
appeal to that taste. 

“Today,” Mr. Fosdick explained, 
“the merchandise must be sold, 
and it must be explained to the 
customer before he will buy it.” 
As for modern style furniture: 
“Yes, the younger set especially 
wants modern, but since youth 
can’t always afford the higher 
priced functional furniture, sles 


in the higher-priced lines prob- 
ably won’t rise appreciably.” 
At the downtown Sears, Roebuck 


store, house brand merchandis }5 
selling better than ever before e- 
cause, General Manager Ranall 
Bevins believes, people are m re 
brand conscious, and Sears’ house 
brands are gradually getting br*! 
name acceptance. He also asse! 
that customers are looking for \4l- 
ues and quality that they hav"! 
paid attention to for five yea! 


s The interest and attention w! ich 
Muncie’s merchants give their °d- 
vertising today has resulted in ‘he 
formation of some very def 
opinions about the advertising 
promotion assistance which mé 1U- 
facturers and suppliers give the™ 

In the jewelry business, ne\vs 
paper ad mats are the most wi ely 
used manufacturer-supplied m.te 
rial. Except for the houses ‘ha! 
handle promotional merchan<isé 
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M: ncie’s jewelers seldom use any 
exler advertising material, with 
he occasional exception of envel- 
stuffers for the credit cus- 


rs. 
|, the drug field, there is also 
, ¢ eat deal of selectivity in using 
the material supplied by manufac- 
ur-rs. Hook’s drug store on Wal- 
mut St. like many chain drug 
ut ets, has adopted wide open 
yindows and abandoned the tra- 
jitional drug store window dis- 
s. As a result, William J. Hof- 
err, manager of the store, has 
little use for window cards or com- 
ete window kits. 

Inside the store, merchandise has 
eer. moved up on the counters, 
9 the point where very little room 
emains for counter cards, and 
nly a small percentage received 
re used. Mr. Hofherr uses some 
ff the mats which he receives in 
is newspaper advertising, but 
mly where they fit in with the 
hain’s or his own promotion plans. 


As far as Hook’s is concerned, 
he power of brand advertising is 
n accomplished fact. “When man- 
bfacturers cut their advertising 


n the (pudgets,” he said, “ it shows up in 
inced Mane sales figures within 30 days. 
s un- jg some cases where a radio show 
. July off during the summer months, 
ales are almost halved. 
redit “On the other hand,” he contin- 
great ed, “a series of local newspaper 
arked fr radio ads may quickly bring a 
living (rand to leadership position sales- 
- cus- ise, but unless the advertising is 
3300.” fgestained, the product quickly 
yntin- |oPs back in sales when the cam- 
style. aign ends,” 
vusto- A glance around the Hook store 
could nfirmed the dominance of well- 
ch it, @@ivertised brands. Several addi- 
o the nal questions helped confirm the 
dollar pression that when sales on a 
d tel] (oduct fall, its lease on shelf space 
n the soon ended. 
ff for 
x just In the Walnut St. Meyer’s drug 
wants ore, one of the outlets for the Ft. 
‘fayne drug chain, the windows 
nt the ill contain well-conceived and 
they xecuted displays which play to 
ot. If e heavy traffic on the sidewalk 
noney, "? strict, weekly schedule. 


The display that goes into the 


to buy * 
A ond indow, however, is selected by 
of the |e Main office in Ft. Wayne with 
comes '° Purpose in mind—moving 
erchandise. Ted Shrock, soft- 
poken store manager, believes 
e still Hat the windows perform their 
- busi- @Pnction. If a manufacturer offers 
‘osdick ##™ a complete window display, 
adison 
‘osdick ’ 
d new We ve gone 
for the g 
yed to 
lained, 
> sold, 
to the 
uy it.” 
niture: 
vecially 
yc uth 
hig her 
ys les 
p! yb- 
y.” e water that reaches its own level, a 
: ms } rood publication usually goes “ABC” — 
oe! 1c ind so have wel 
idise 1s “ow Ae nation’s magazine of the wood- 
aagre Work ng field can offer certified circula- 
ore , Mv" hat reaches, covers, and is read 
Ran all rc ighly by the key men of the in- 
enorea ” 
’ hous R cently a large woodworking plant, 
w om you'd like to sell (if you're not 
g br nd al eady), voluntarily increased their 
asser ‘ed 8\ seriptions to be sent to ALL their 
| © -cutives. That is wanted accept- 
for \al- a: -e and desirable readership (name 
ha\ n't o request). 
yea! Send for imposing list of 
> on AND ADVER- 
n which IB TISER 
heir 1d- If it concerns Wood, You COULD 
d in the — With WOOD PRODUCTS. 
def ys 
sing n 
ye tl ‘ 


ae NANO 


Phone: WAbash 2-1000 
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BIGGEST ENTERPRISE—Biggest store in Muncie is Ball Stores, owned by the same 
interests which own the Ball Bros. jar enterprise. The view is on Walnut St. looking 
north from Charles St. 


which conforms to general office 
policy and ties in with a special 
local promotion, Mr. Shrock will 
use it. 

He will also use some small 


counter cards, but there is a large 
percentage not used simply be- 
cause of the lack of space. Badges 
and other special promotion gim- 
micks are worn by employes during 


special campaigns on a schedule 
prepared by the executive offices. 


ws The two Owl drug stores are 
even more selective in their use of 
advertising and promotion material 
supplied by drug manufacturers. 

Since energetic Don Price of 
Owl set out to corral the ethical 
pharmaceutical business in Mun- 
cie, the only newspaper advertising 
he runs “is the institutional type, 
such as reductions of Abbott, Eli 
Lilly and Parker magazine ads. 
I tell the readers to see their doc- 
tors and then come to me for the 
prescription service.” 

For months, he looked for a mat 
service for drug stores which sold 
quality and confidence, instead of 
price, and says he finally found 
one a short time ago. 

Don changes the three windows 
in front each week, using pack- 
age windows put out by drug 
manufacturers and pharmaceutical 
houses. The four side windows, 
however, are given over to an In- 
dianapolis window dressing house, 
which gives him a selection of the 
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current windows available and 
puts them in at no cost. 

Mats, co-op advertising, point-of 
sale material and price promotions 
all leave Don cold and, of course, 
he definitely does not use proprie- 
tary material. 


a In the sporting goods line, the 
retailers are more prone to 
use whatever merchandising and 


THE MAGAZINE 


of the TRADE | 


HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 
Revie 

1 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1 

GUARANTEED @® CIRCULATION 


power selling... 


Don’t Take Our Word for It.... 


Now at its highest peak in circulation (more than 35,000 A.B.C.) .. 
(86.1 percent)... 


All the presentations in the world... 
sales talks mean little in the face of your own findings—and 
we'll stack Automotive News up against any other publication 
in the industry. Again, we say, make your own check. 


To sell parts, accessories and shop equipment, use the publication 
that is read by both dealers and the men in the service and 
parts departments. During the first six months of 1948 Automotive 
News carried more parts and accessories advertising than any 
other classification. Automotive News reaches the right people. 
Investigate this outstanding ‘‘buy’’. 


CHECK ANY 
CAR DEALER 
IN YOUR TOWN 


If you want to find out what automotive publication 
is being read, check with automobile dealers right 
in your home town. Call up the better car dealers. 
Ask them a few leading questions. You needn't 
take our word for the fact that Automotive News is 
the most widely read publication in the field. Find 
out for yourself. 


all the fancy portfolios and 


. now tops in circulation renewals 


Representatives: 


Chandler Bidg., 


sold without premiums, bonuses, gifts, combinations, flat rate manuals or high- 
sold 91.2 percent by mail subscription, without pressure of canvassers. Get this 
intensive coverage of key automotive dealers and executives. 
* %® The Newspaper of the Industr x * 
pep y 


Automotive News 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK, Edward Kruspak, advertising manager, 5! E. 42nd St., 
Murray Hill 6-0104- CHICAGO, J. Goldstein, western manager, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
STate 2-6273; LOS ANGELES, R. E. Deibler, 2506 W. 8th St., Federal 0303; WASHINGTON, 
National 4303; DETROIT, Dick Webber, ‘Penobscot Bidg., CHerry 0495. 


431 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5 
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The Muncie Story.... 


SA et apie ic 
Ste aire a 


point-of-purchase assistance the 
manufacturers offer. Ross Gad- 
bury, who operates a store in the 
downtown area, says he likes, and 
uses, almost all of the material 
which he receives, except for mats, 
and is happy that manufacturers 
“are getting back to normal.” 

Kirk’s sporting goods store also 
uses promotional material and 
store cards “if they are neat, small, 
in good taste and sell quality rather 
than price, but I don’t use window 
streamers or floor displays.” 

In a discussion of various adver- 
tising media, Ernest Kirk declared 
that he was most impressed by the 


—BURBANK, CALIF.— 
Population 76,681 
WHAT A MARKET! 
RETAIL SALES 
Up 21 % Over '47 
Biggest Gain in Los Angeles County 
BURBANK DAILY REVIEW 
Burbank’s Only Daily Newspaper 
Est. 1908 


pulling power of the outdoor mag- 
azines. “People come in and ask 
for things we haven't yet heard 
about, and bring the magazine in 
to show us what they want.” 

The merchandising assistance 
most liked by Muncie’s depart- 
ment stores consists of mats and art 
work for newspaper advertising, 
seasonal promotion ideas with a 
quality hook, and special coopera- 
tive ventures. 

Typical of the latter is the style 
show this August, which Ball 
Stores held in conjunction with 
Mademoiselle, with a magician, as- 
sistants and local models showing 
new fall lines of suits, hats, coats, 
sleeping apparel, etc. Keynote was 
Mademoiselle sorcery, wizardry 
and magic, and samples of perfume 
were contributed by Dana. 

Although the store has held 
shows for years, last year was the 
first held outside the store. More 
than 1,800 persons jammed the 
theater and it was so well received 


that two shows were scheduled for 
this year. 

Like most other department 
stores, Ball Stores prefers to do its 
own windows, will not use pack- 
age displays, but does use small 
counter cards and distributes leaf- 
lets, with manufacturers’ sales tips, 
to its employes. Mr. Shultz, the 
general manager, and Robert H. 
Hartley agree that the store uses 
all mats which are worth using 
if they tie in with the quality tone 
of the newspaper advertising, and 
especially those which tie in with 
national advertising campaigns. 


ws Louis Novick, who manages 
Stillman’s, a medium-size store in 
the chain of 43 or 44 Interstate 
Department Stores, stressed the 
efforts of the store to carry brand- 
name merchandise wherever pos- 
sible and to feature it in news- 
paper advertising. 

He remarked that soft goods 
manufacturers are making more 
offers of cooperative advertising 
than at any time since 1940. Ho- 
siery and foundation manufactur- 


ers especially are now willing to 
enter such agreements again. 

The Collegienne, located in the 
university district in the northwest 
corner of the city, probably does 
the largest ladies’ ready-to-wear 
business in Muncie. It also does a 
consistent, hard-hitting job of ad- 
vertising. 

Because of the unusual nature of 
the operation, however, the store 
cannot use much of the material 
offered by manufacturers. A news- 
paper column of chit-chat, fashion 
shows twice a year, two 15-minute 
“Fashions to Music” radio shows, 
a tie-in with the half-hour radio 
show sponsored by the merchants 
in the “village” and station breaks 
on the Hallmark show comprise the 
bulk of Collegienne advertising. 
Unless promotion material is keyed 
effectively, therefore; it is seldom 
used. 


s In the variety stores, where 
carded items are the rule, there 
is little outside material used. One 
relatively new opening in this field, 
however, is in the window displays. 


LARGEST COVERAGE 


of Lumber - Material 
Dealers Ever Offered 
by Any Publication 


LOWEST COST j 
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New All-time High — 21,442 ABC June 30, 1948 


AL/BPM takes your promotion story to over 17,439 


die WRX 
bal eer i / 21,442 ABC total 
| YEAR. 


2 
@@ America 


net paid. 


ABC net paid lumber-material dealers—over 1,438 ABC 
net paid lumber-material wholesalers and jobbers — over 


AL/BPM gives you absolutely free approximately 1,800 


more circulation (mostly among top-flight dealers) than the . 


second paper, on a 


comparative cost basis. 


AL/BPM dealers are the primary outlet for all building 
products used in the Light Construction Industry. And, according 
to U. S. Dept. Commerce, 1948 sales of Building Products dealers 


are expected to exceed $6 billion. 


For maximum circulation 


coverage . 


. maximum advertising results . 


maximum dealer-wholesaler 
. and maximum 


value per dollar of cost, concentrate your product promotions in 
AL/BPM — "the choice of more top-flight dealers”. 


and 


n Eumberman 


BUILDING PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER 


139 N. 


THE MARKET PLACE OF THE LIGHT CONSTRUCTION 


ee 


CLARK ST., CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
INDUSTRY 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY 
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Because of the general upgre ling 
in both the price and qualit, , 
variety store merchandise, r an 
of the windows which forr 
carried nothing but the typica {i 
and dime displays now are bi giy 
ning to look like department io, 
windows. In one case at lea:t, 
manufacturer of home perma: en; 
had succeeded in placing a wir do 
which fitted the new requirer en; 
perfectly. 

Even the variety store nev. sp, 
per ads now are beginning t) rr. 
semble those of department s' ore 
with liberal dosages of white s dace 
better art work and a limited num 
ber of items to be presentec 
a result, there is an increase:| uy 
of manufacturer-supplied m:ts, 


n¢ 


S 


s Ervin E. Smith, the impeccably 
dressed manager of Steck’s, th 
Walnut St. men’s clothing stom 
feels that advertising assistan 
offered by clothing manufacture 
is good, that in general the cop 
has the slant that appeals to Mii 
dletown. He strongly resents th 
window and counter cards whic 
read: “As advertised in...” 
Explaining his attitude, Ery; 
declared: “I’m not selling the 
magazines nor do I intend to. | 
use window display cards, | 
course, but they’re going to hay 
to sell the items in the windo 
and not the magazines.” 
He would be happy to use coun 
ter cards but, like so many othe 
stores in Muncie, Steck’s 
cramped for space—there just isn 
room for floor or counter display 
Although Ervin doesn’t 
newspapers to any great exten 
he has revived his mailing list 
1,500 customers and prospects an 
sends monthly mailing pieces. H 
places great emphasis on his win 
dow displays, since he is locate 
at a peak traffic point in the down 
town area, and will use windo 
cards if they are not too large 
His most pleasant experien¢ 
in using manufacturer-suppli 
material has been with Florshein 
semi-annual “Styles of the Time 
booklet. The recipients frequent! 
come in and ask for specific iten 
Stuffers and booklets are alwaj 
welcome, except for those wil 
swatches of cloth on them whic 
he feels, are wasted. 


@ Muncie’s larger grocery store 
the supermarkets which do |! 
big volume business, are probably 
the hardest places in town for 
manufacturer to place his point-0 
sale material. Kroger will not u 
any material, with the occasion 
exception of contest coupon car 
The store does not object, howevé 
if a salesman attaches <po0! 
premiums or other gimmicks 
each can of his product himsel! 

Except for window signs abo 
soup coupons, and the fact th 
A&P will redeem them, Pau! Ale 
ander, the capable Muncie 4 
supermarket manager, said 
none of the merchandising mat! 
supplied by manufacturers »r )° 
bers is used. 

The A. L. Ross superma ket 
the south side, which did ; $5! 
000 business in 1945 and w |! P3 
the $2,000,000 mark thi /yé 
doesn’t want and won’t 1 2 
point-of-purchase adverti: 08. 

Hard-hitting Garland R ss ° 
lieves in advertising, and ~uns 
page or two in each of the [un 
papers each week. He ha 24 
sign on the wall: “Prices a ° >° 
here—raised elsewhere.” FH ha 
profit-sharing plan in whi: : 7 
of the net goes to employ °, ® 
he does it even though on -th 
of his sales are made on © cré 
basis. 

But Garland won’t have 44 
tising in the store. “Of c ‘9 
want national advertising 
brands I carry; it does a wo: de 
job in building brand acc: ?t# 
and makes my job easier, 54 
don’t want that advertisin “ 
in my place of business.” 


He isn’t fond of co-op dv 
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Ppegre +2 either—‘“I’d rather have it 
ualit t) e discount.” At the same time, 
se, 1 \. L. Ross newspaper ads re- 
forr dly feature advertised brands. 
pica yr coupon offers and similar 
re bi yttion gimmicks, “they’re a 
ent t uis nce.” 

t least 

rma! st north of the river, away 
a Wil the downtown business dis- 


ict in the middle of a seven-acre 
; George Wise’s supermarket, 
r plant and custom canning 
Started on a very slender 
tring, the business does a sur- 
ing volume. Even with more 
ow area and more space in- 
ide the store, however, promotion 
aterial is seldom used. 
Because of the success of his 
nterprise, and the fact that he 
ould not handle much of an in- 


. . . 
eck’s rease in traffic, he does a mini- 
ing um of promotional newspaper 
assis dvertising and, because of that, is 


ifact ot too keen on product promo- 
the ions. All too often, he feels, mer- 
handising campaigns are merely 


method of loading up the retailer 
with stuff that is hard to move. 
Ermal Marsh is an exception to 


je, Ervggphe rule. In his spectacular “Food- 
ing thegminer,” out northwest of the busi- 
1d to. "pess district, he is ready and 


-ards, illing to use point-of-sale mater- 
z to hawmel, and likes wire streamers, win- 
» window streamers and counter cards, 


but is uninterested in wall posters 
use cou™pnd floor cards. 
any othe 
teck’s Mm Ermal considers one-cent sales, 


wo-for-one sales, coupons and 


» just isn F 
‘ displaygmimilar deals as nuisances unless 
sn’t fe can get hold of the promotion 
1t exten™mrst and use it to build traffic. 
ng list @™hen Procter & Gamble made a 
pects angmecent six-county coupon offer, the 
yieces. Hamiarsh groceries gave it a heavy 
his wingplay in newspaper advertising and 
is locategm the stores, collected an enor- 
the dowm™mous number of coupons, boosted 
> windo@maffic, and dropped it before many 
large. Mi the other supermarkets in town 
x perient ould get rolling. 
r-suppliq The manufacturer who sends a 
lorsheinggomplete description of his entire 
he Timegromotion by mail, with all the 
frrequentig™ects, who is specific as to the tie- 
ific item Material offered, and who goes 
re alwag@e far as to include contracts with 
rose wilgee original communication makes 
2m whic Dig hit with Ermal. He much 
: refers to have all the information 
efore him at one time, so that he 
ry store? make his decision and order 
“ q™pats or display materials at one 
. probabl troke. 
for ; 

iad Several of Muncie’s grocery op- 
iJ] not u 
occasion —~ 
pon car 
sf DRUG SALES 
S spool! 
amicks 
him sel! 
igns abo 

fact th 
> Ale . . 
ee a Per Family in 

said “ST. PETERSBURG 
ing me . the most concentrated 
ers OF" drug market in the country and 
a teet at amazingly low line rates! 
sf $9,903,000 
1 wll pa 
thi ym oD ’ 
+. -e afm RUG SALES LAST YEAR 
tic ng. St. Petersburg’s drug sales 

R ss "Wee nearly double those of 
nd uM lar pa, three times those of 
_ - Or! indo. 

a a 
s a: > bd YOU NEED 
»H ha 7 a 
whic i 7 f {- 
loy a Us IP UPI 
. on -th 1 

e cr 1 

wependent 
ave VE —— 
fc to cover the 
ng St. Petersburg Market. 

wo k presented Nationally by 
acc ; 
cer olf DeLISSER, INC. 
isin New York Philadelphia 

ty Chic go Atlanta 


erators were especially bitter about 
food manufacturers or wholesalers 
whose salesmen bypass the front 
office and try to sell or bribe the 
department managers or clerks on 
ideas after being turned down by 
the management. 

When asked about merchandis- 
ing assistance, one grocery man- 
ager flushed and replied in strident 
tones: “Manufacturers do a lot of 
our selling for us. We are duly 
grateful. But when salesmen in- 
sist on selling our clerks, or our 
department managers, they just 


make that much more work for us 
and achieve little except confusion. 


We feel we know where we are) 


going. We have a plan and a policy, 
and salesmen who try to sell our 
employes without any understand- 
ing of what we are trying to do 
are a hindrance. Sales calls should 
be made at the front office.” 


# Furniture stores sometimes use 
some manufacturer-supplied ad- 
vertising assistance, but it is usu- 
ally limited to mats. One merchant 
chided the furniture manufac- 


turers: “They haven't the slightest 
idea as to how their product should 
be merchandised or sold. Most of 
the factory mats and suggestions 
are useless, probably because they 
don’t want to pay the price for the 
necessary art work. 

“There are some outstanding ex- 
ceptions, of course, but I don’t 
understand why furniture manu- 
facturers can’t realize that it would 
be better—and cheaper—to work 
with a good mat service, rather 
than waste their money on third- 
rate promotion material.” 
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During the war, and in the im- 
mediate postwar period, most of 
Middletown’s merchants faced 
shortages in various types of mer- 
chandise. Today, there are very 
few items which are difficult to 
obtain. 

Primarily, the items which are 
still hard to get are made of steel 
or aluminum. Refrigerators, for 
example, are still short in some 
hardware and appliance stores, as 
are some makes of ranges. Nails 
are still scarce, and hand tool man- 
ufacturers are unable to supply 


@ Water can be pretty treacherous stuff. One form of 
water safety is to stay away from water. Another is to 
learn how to live with it gracefully. 


Printing paper just can’t stay away from water. A 
certain amount of moisture is in the air in any printer’s 
press room. When a dry sheet of paper on press starts 
soaking up water out of the air—that’s trouble. 


The best safety measure you can take is to specify 


Chillicothe Offset paper. 


The proper moisture content 


of this fine stock is built in before it reaches your printer 
He runs it without fear of shrink, stretch, curl, or lint. 


Another built-in feature of this fine stock is color 


printability. It supports 


every color without change. 


THE CHILLIC 


CHILLIC 


Lesson In Water Safety 


It guarantees what the eye alone can never see. It’s white 
for the press—bright for the press—right for the press. 


CHAMOIS TEXT ° 


Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 


CHILLOTINTS 
GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 


THE PAPER CO. 
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the demand for a variety of small 
planes, drills, etc., even though 
certain types are quite plentiful. 

In the latter case, the manufac- 
turer formerly ran a certain type 
of plane through the line, built up 
his stock, and then put another 
type of plane through the line. The 
demand, however, is so heavy, that 
it is impossible for the hand tool 
manufacturer to get far enough 
ahead so that hardware stores can 
order from stock. 

Jewelry merchandise of all types 
is available now, except for flat- 
ware. Flatware is not really short, 
but is on quota. All ware except 


Got A Drug Product? 


Many drug firms are 
erying the blues. But 
my client’s sales are 
over 10% ahead. Want 
more business... NOW? 
Write: 


Box 7113, Advertising Age 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 


“1847” is available, although orders 
often are delayed. Manufacturers 
are willing to ship odd pieces, but 
they will only ship them as part 
of allotments, and allotments are 
on a three-month basis. 


s Automobiles, of course, are still 
on the short list and prices are in- 
flated, but it is significant that the 
dealers didn’t do the tremendous 
business which they expected to 


do in the week before the new 
credit regulations went into effect. | 
Dealers agreed that the auto parts | 
situation was “terrible.” 

In the building field, cement is | 
almost impossible to obtain, and 
rock lath is still short. Lumber has 
eased markedly, although dealers | 
find it nearly impossible to buy | 
selectively. Cypress, for example, | 
cannot be purchased in mixed 


are available, but not split ship- 
ments. 


loads. Cars loaded with one | 


It is possible to get a better’ 
selection of piece lumber now, but | 
if one grade is wanted, the buyer 
must also accept the other grades. | 
For example, a car holding 25,000’ 
of lumber will only carry from | 
4-5,000’ of B or better. The mills 
only get about 10% B or better, | 
about 15-20% of C and higher 
percentages of the lower grades, 
and they insist that the customers 
take it the same way. 

As for furniture, almost all fac- 
tories will give immediate delivery. 
Only a very few of the higher- 
priced furniture lines are still 
scarce. Steel office furniture, how- | 
ever, is hard to get, and cheaper | 
office papers are almost off the mar- | 
ket, except for occasional trickles. | 
The paper mills don’t want to put | 
out the cheaper article as long as 
the better quality paper still sells, 
merchants believe. 


s For heat, new homes in Muncie 
have a choice between oil and coal. 
The gas company is reported to be 
rationed on its supply, and thus 


THE MAIN STREET—A view of Muncie’s Walnut St. looking south from Jackson St. 
The area shown is the center of the downtown retail area. 
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cannot expand its operations to 
any considerable extent. Oil deal- 
ers in Muncie are hesitant about 
signing new customers to oil con- 
tracts, but do not expect a serious 
oil shortage this winter. 

The reasoning goes like this: A 


MUNCIE. INDIANA -- 


The (DEAL MARKET for 


TES7 CAMPAIGNS 2 


A thriving diversified industrial city, surrounded by a rich agri- 
cultural area in an exclusive market in the northeastern section 
of the great Hoosier State with a ratio of buying power far higher 


than the average in Indiana or the Nation. 


Offering Two Outstanding Newspapers for YOUR Advertising 
MUNCIE EVENING PRESS 


THE MUNCIE STAR 


(Morning and Sunday) 


Combined Daily Circulation 47,645, Sunday 27 472° 


°A. B. C. Quarter Ending 3-31-48 


Muncie is the 199th City in population in the United States 
but in advertising linage, The Muncie Star and Muncie 
Evening Press are far above 199th place. 


Here Is the Record 


for the Year 1947 


Autherity Media Records, Inc. 


Among Morning Weekday Papers 


THE MUNCIE STAR 


Among Evening 


Papers 


MUNCIE EVENING PRESS 


gasoline shortage was predicted 
for this past summer. It didn't 
come. The oil refineries are now 
set up so that they can operate 
60% gasoline and 40% fuel oil, or 
60% fuel oil and 40% gasoline 
with approximately the same 
profit. Therefore, there is little 
need to worry. 

C. A. Wagoner, operator of the 
Magic City Oil Co., had another 
slant: “The oil situation? Well, last 
winter fuel oil was short—I had t 
send trucks to the refineries to get 
it, but I kept my customers sup- 
plied. It cost me more, it cost them 
more, but at least they had oil.” 


a Very little merchandise in the 
soft goods fields is hard to get to- 
day. Cottons are in over-suppl) 
and almost all types of clothing 
are plentiful. Men’s clothing is an 
exception. There is a_ possibility 
this fall of some scarcity in fall 
goods and a slight increase in 
prices of spring clothes over this 
year. 
In the opinion of one men’s wear 
merchant, there will not be an) 
important drop in clothing prices 
because the mills don’t want to cu! 
prices and endanger their presen’ 
profit position. 
Eight-millimeter motion pictur 
camera equipment has soared i! 
popularity since the war. For son 
time, black-and-white film was i 
short supply, but it is now gene! 
ally available, except in magazines 
Color film is still scarce and prob 
ably will remain so for anothe 
year. 
Although towels and _ tinwar 
were still tight a year ago in th 
variety store field, they are agal 
available today. But houseware 
2specially aluminumware, still tak 
from three to four months for de 
livery. 
Department store soft goods buy 
ers have almost no troubles ov 
scarcities. Neither Mr. Hartley n 
| Mr. Shultz of Ball Stores were abl 
'to recall any merchandise which 
still short. “As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Shultz remarked, “if you g0! 
New York on a buying trip a 
instruct them to ship in 30 day 
you find that the merchandise oft4 
| beats you home.” 


es Almust everyone in lun 
seemed to feel that one of the m0 
critical shortages was housi’ ¢. A 
most, that is, for AA found 
who exploded at the very 5s 
tion. Said C. L. Bartel, realt: °, re 
estate manager, merchant hol 


Retail . . 4,781,321 lines—46th Place Retail . . 4,975,755 lines—101st Place | builder (80 homes this yea:) 3 
Automotive . 364,111 lines—36th Place Automotive 457,414 lines—54th Place ee Se, oo 
Drug Store . 379,130 lines — 8th Place Drug Store . 377,269 lines—13th Place ee peg ad oT 
Food . . . 854,174 lines — 4th Place Food . . . 826,243 lines—1!7th Place | story. 


| “The housing problem,” bh 54 
| “is a problem of over-consu: 'pU 
of existing supply. About | '% 
| the houses today have fewe 
| the normal number of occ: 03" 
| If rent controls were modifi 
put on a business-like bas 
| single people who now cu 
|homes would move back ° 
i | rooms where they belong an: th4 
. : would be enough housing fo: ™ 
Represented Nationally by Kelly-Smith Company Precepts ya aaa 
Grouping homes into thre’ © 


Muncie has many beautiful stores, progressive in every way . . . stores that are 
eager to promote new as well as established products. Food stores particularly are 
outstanding, with many large independent as well as chain super markets that 
know modern merchandising and the value of consistent advertising. 
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si cations, existing homes ten years 
ol and older, existing homes up 
to en years old, and new construc- 
tion, he observed: “Older existing 
ho nes have been falling in price 
du ing the past 15 to 18 months, 
an | those over 15 years of age are 
a rug on the market, partly be- 
ca. se the FHA won’t insure them, 
pa tly because smaller loans are 
av ilable, term payments on them 
ar. short and interest rates on 
m are higher.” 

nything up to ten years of age 
is still selling for more than the 
replacement cost in Muncie, but 
sti! he expects housing costs to 
increase. “Prices on new homes 
are still too high, but they are still 


ackson St. going up.” Wholesale plumbing, 
for example, formerly sold for a 
— # percentage below list and now sells 
predicted for 30% above list, wholesale. 
It didnt —™@ “Lumber has aé tendency to 
are now weaken, but freight rate increases 
n operate will probably keep it around pre- 
uel oil, orf sent levels.” 
gasoline There were 681 houses started, 
he samef™ completed and still building at the 
- is little end of 1946 in Muncie and the 
township. At the end of last year, 
tor of thei there were 842 houses in the three 
d another categories in the city and town- 
Well, las ship. Sixty-seven homes were va- 
—I had to cant at the beginning of this year 
ries to get —over-priced. 
mers sup- “Do you want to know how to 
cost them solve your housing ‘problem’?” 
iad oil.” Mr. Bartel asked. “Just take build- 
ing out of politics, put business 
ise in the control back in the saddle, modify 
to get to-M rents and give the owners control 
er-supply over their tenants and your ‘prob- 
f clothinga— lem’ will evaporate.” 
hing is an 
possibility’ What Muncie Retailers 
ty in fall Think of Fair Trade 
crease in 
over thilll » It is axiomatic that the number 
: of fair traded items has increased 
nen S Weill] markedly in recent years, pri- 
ot be any marily in the drug and jewelry 
Ing Price® fields, but the concept of fair trad- 
vant to cull ing merchandise also is gaining | 
ir prese@ momentum in other fields, such as | 
., J sporting goods, hardware and) 
on pictud® clothing. | 
soared exponents of the fair trade laws | 
- For som@@ usually emphasize the fact that | 
ilm was 4 ‘air trade is designed to preserve | 
iow Bene" competition. In the drug field par- 
ty gE ticularly, they say, fair trade laws | 
and proba »..ve made it possible for the inde- | 
or anothe pendent to compete with the chain | 
. Mi store because the chain store no 
d nwa longer can use branded items as 
ago in THM joss leaders. 
= Because supporters of the fair 
ou ie trade laws frequently mention their 
e, still 4 fankly anti-chain functions, it is 
ths for de somewhat surprising to find that 
@ the Muncie chain store managers 
good: buy bear no ill-will toward fair trade, 
yubles OV@l and in several cases were very 
dartley "il happy that the laws are on the 
S were 20°58 books, 
se which 
or of {aC » The essence of fair trading was 
if you 8 mg Sunmarized succinctly by William | 
ig trip “McNamara of Morton’s jewelry 
in 30 C24ME store, one of a chain. Said he: 


° ftal 
andise 0! Man’s inhumanity to man can be 
fearsome. Without fair trade laws, 

and with the present mental atti- 


in ! tune tude of most people, anarchy would 
of th MR reien in retailing. 
ousi' $: 4 “in each type of business, with- 
ound 2 M4 ou fair trade, one merchant would 
ery ‘ ‘889% manage to outlast the field, while 
realt: °, [HH hic competition cut each other’s 
hant hes thr ats. Then, the store that sur- 
3 yea’) “Bviv-d, the fittest you might say, 
ncie = ser wo ld jump prices to get it all 
aed | US" Dac, perhaps encourage new com- 
no bh US vet tion, and the situation would 
im tel ibe ‘epeated and go from bad to 
WO! se. 
m,” b - ‘ f we believe in competition, 
onsu: ” fair trade laws are a ‘must.’ They 
out | “mm ct as a policeman—a method of 
fewe be bre erving competition so that the 
f occ! 02" cus omer has a selection of places 
nodif' “ “Mito hop. Fair trade puts competi- 
e bas » #0! on a sound basis, a basis of 
iow "Rady ortising, service and person- 
pack fe lit-—and that’s where it belongs.” 
ng an 7 VY ith Morton Pazol of Pazol’s 
ing fo: HE jey ‘lry store, fair trade doesn’t 
dl nae too much difference, in spite 
> thre’ "Hof the fact that almost all items in 


a jewelry store are fair traded. Mr. | 
Pazol feels that his business has | 
been built on a sound enough basis 
of service and satisfaction that 
cut-throat competition would not 
greatly interfere with his sales. 


ws Hardware store proprietors in 
general are more critical of fair 
trade than merchants in most other 
types of business. The criticism is 
not directed against the principles, 
however, but against the markup 
on the items. 

One dealer asserted that “glass 
cooking ware and pressure cookers 
are two of the most important 
items that are fair traded in hard 
goods stores, but the markup just 
isn’t right. Perhaps some bright 
young men in general offices 
equipped with slide rules and 
Comptometers figure out the mark- 
up on a volume basis, but they 
don’t seem to realize that the aver- 
age store doesn’t do that kind of 
volume. 

“In glass cooking ware, for ex- 
ample, the retailer has to stand 
breakage loss, usually the break- 
age in shipment, and always the 


breakage associated with unpack- 
ing and displaying the merchan- 
dise. Yes, he even has to stand the 
breakage of slippery-fingered cus- 
tomers who are sorry but who 
don’t apologize with cash—and he 
just can’t do it with present mark- 
ups.” 


a In the lumber business, some 
brands of paint are about the only 
things sold under fair trade. Says 
Mr. Greely of the Greely Lumber 
Co., “Yes, it’s pretty nice in a way.” 

Furniture manufacturers tradi- 
tionally have sold their wares to 
furniture dealers who then sell the 
merchandise at a fairly uniform 
markup, but definitely at the price 
fixed by the dealer. Any attempt 
by a furniture maker to change the 
situation and dictate merchandis- 
ing policies is going to meet with 
strong resistance on the part of 
dealers, unless, perhaps, demand 
for the advertised name is so great 
that the dealers have no choice but 
to handle the item on the manu- 
facturer’s terms. 

Today, however, except in the 
bedding field and certain high 


quality lines of furniture, there are 
so many manufacturers that brand 
names are not too important. There 
is thus less reason for fair trade 
here than in businesses in which 
brand name items are dominant. 

There are more fair traded items 
in sporting goods stores, one of the 
latest being Shakespeare fishing 
reels. The dealers like the trend, 
feeling that it is an advantage to 
the manufacturers, dealers and to 
the customer, who knows that the 
price is right. Ross Gadbury told 
AA that he would be happy to 
have everything he sells on a fair 
trade basis, because “that way, a 
dealer always knows all competi- 
tion prices and he can still get the 
right markup.” 


w= As might be expected, the 
smaller, independent grocers have 
welcomed the extension of fair 
trading on merchandise which they 
carry. The supermarket operators, 


however, say they feel no malice |, 


toward fair trade. Ermal Marsh, 
for example, feels that he person- 
ally could get along without fair 


trade laws, “but they do help the 
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independents, and my sympathies 
are still on that side of the fence.” 

Garland Ross also puts his okay 
on the concept of fair trading. He 
remarked that “I believe that the 
merchandise we sell in our store 
on that basis is priced right, and 
the markup is about right. . . but 
I wouldn’t want it to go too far.” 

A&P’s Paul Alexander touched 
on one of the dangers facing manu- 
facturers of fair traded merchan- 
dise. “If they drop the advertising 
budgets and sales fall off, we can’t 
drop the price so we drop the mer- 
chandise.” 

One department store executive, 
who asked not to be identified, de- 
scribed his policy of handling fair 
trade thus: “If the product sells, 
fine. If it doesn’t sell we close it 


eopitl wiolle?” hoo! 


NOTHING BACKWARD 
ABOUT OUR COVERAGE! 


FOOD SELLERS r; 
DIGEST is the West's i #* 
unique restaurant monthly. HY? Ask 
those foremost leaders in the food service 
industry who have already subscribed. For 
details, write to 2385 Edgewater Terr., 


Angeles 2 


(Ju are your atsplays buzlt for. . 


You or the Dealer? were dispie 


as “built for the dealer’, it’s the kind that will supplement his salesmen’s 
efforts to get more sales. That’s the only kind the merchant wants to use. 
Upon his use of your displays depends what YOU get out of them. 


It’s reasonable for a dealer to want more sales than ‘‘walk 


in the door’’. For those extra sales and the added profits 


they bring, he depends 


on the help of indoor display 


material. He uses displays on the basis of what experience 


has taught him will benefit him most. Unless it’s ‘‘built 


to work for the dealer’’ the display that’s your baby may 


be just an orphan to him 
That's why it’s worth 


... another wasted display! 
while, before actual production 


steps are taken, to scrutinize a proposed display idea from 


the standpoint of the dealer's prime interest . . . immediate 


store sales of your product. 


To pass this test, it must be physically practical for use. 
It must work fast . . . must catch the shopper's eye — hold 


her attention — make her want your product — persuade 


her to buy it now! 


Expertness in developing effective displays is not a 
gift of genius but comes from digging in and finding out. 
This means going out to dealer store after dealer 


store — secing what's in use — finding out why — and 


doing enough of this exploring so you can build the 


dealer's kind of display . . 
WASTED! 


. the kind that gets USED, not 


McCandlish works with advertisers in two ways: 


1. We originate displays on request 
and carry them through from start to 
finish. 2. We work with advertisers 
and advertising agencies who have 
alréady developed their display 


ideas. We cooperate here with our 
experience and the ingenuity of our 
detail construction department, plus 
our special ability to give faithful 
reproduction. 


McCANDLISH LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


LITHOGRAPHERS OF POSTERS &' ADVERTISING DISPLAYS 
ROBERTS AVENUE & STOKLEY STREET - PHILADELPHIA 
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tions either for or against fair 
trade,” Charles Grover of Wool- 
worth remarked. “We don’t make 
as much profit on fair traded items, 


out. Of course, that means we can’t 
ever carry it again, but if it isn’t 
selling, what’s the difference?” 

“TI don’t have any strong convic- 


"BEST FOR TEST’ 
WLBC 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
MUNCIE * INDIANA 


but the volume which we do takes 
up the slack. In the case of well- 
known toiletries, it is of real as- 
sistance to us.” 


ws Ted Shrock of Meyer’s Walnut 
St. drug store, approves the move- 
ment in general. “Competition was 
cutting prices to the danger point. 
It seems to me that the fair trade 
laws prevent that, and also keep 
prices down to consumers in the 
long run. At the same time, the 
manufacturer is assured of a fair 
return, and his profit picture 
doesn’t fluctuate violently.” 

As a substitute for the loss leader 
drug items, Meyer’s and other 
chain drug stores frequently use 
sundries with a low sale price. 
The sundries do pretty much the 
same job in building traffic. 

The sundries also help make up 
for the unprofitable cigaret busi- 
ness. Mr. Shrock summarized the 
complaints of druggists, bar pro- 
prietors and restaurant people who 
carry cigarets when he declared: 
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MUNCIE’S VILLAGE—A view looking toward the “Village,” Muncie’s college shopping 
area, which has also become an important neighborhood center. 


“Frankly, I don’t believe that a 
leader item should have such a 
large volume and no profit.” 

Mr. Hofherr, manager of one of 
the Walnut St. Hook chain drug 
stores, feels that fair trade is a 
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advertising pages (2-1/3 times 


pages as any other hardware paper ) presents 
for its readers a veritable check list of live 


and wanted merchandise. 
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DO MORE PEOPLE PAY MORE 
TO READ HARDWARE AGE 
THAN ANY OTHER HARDWARE PAPER? 


There’s only one answer — reader interest. 
Hardware Age is the only hardware trade 
paper that reaches hardware men every two 
weeks — with complete news coverage of 
their trade . . . reports on trends and legis- 
lation while they’re still news . . . and exclu- 
sive merchandising ideas and articles by 
leading authorities. Its impressive array of 


A Chilton @ Publication 


as many 


Hardware Age. 


STREET e 


TO THE GREAT HARDWARE MARKE 
eens hic a ae a LE a Bs Ce 


Not only do hardware merchants pay 
more: they buy Hardware Age on a wholly 
voluntary, prepaid basis. No other national 
hardware trade paper can claim this basic 
yardstick of subscriber interest. 

Yes, because Hardware Age gives more 
— it gets more. For advertisers that means 
the largest and most effective audience in 
the field. Hardware manufacturers have 
long recognized that fact: they place 70% 
of all their national trade advertising in 


HARDWARE AGE 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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good idea, and that eventually al! 
of the larger drug manufacturers 
will go to it. 

“The manufacturer who thinks 
well of his product will protect its 
price. Even though customers are 
price conscious, they respect, and 
are attracted to the article that is 
fair traded. It suggests quality to 
them.” 


@In addition to the trimming of 
brands, increased customer selec- 
tivity, changes in merchandising 
techniques, merchandise shortages, 
the parking problem and the ex- 
pansion of trade—trends which are 
reflected in almost all types of 
retail establishments—there have 
been other shifts within the frame- 
work of each type of business. 

These changes range from mild 
shifts, such as the increased con- 
sumption of cottage cheese in the 
dairy business, to the complete 
abandonment of appliance sales by 
Muncie’s department stores and 
stringent condemnation of appli- 
ance manufacturers by other mer- 
chants who still carry their 
products. 

During the war, men’s wear 
stores in several cases added a line 
of women’s ready-to-wear apparel 
to sustain their business volume, 
and they have maintained the 
feminine merchandise in the post- 
war period. As a result, there are 
a greater number of merchants 
carrying women’s clothing than be- 
fore the war. Other additions in- 
clude raincoats, custom tailoring 
and a greater variety of slacks 
and sportswear. 


= Sport shirts, whose popularity 
increased during the war years, 
apparently have a permanent place 
in the clothing picture. In summer! 
months, sales of sport shirts to 
dress shirts sometimes reach 3 
ratio of 90% sport, 10% dress. In 
winter, dress shirt sales increase 
to achieve about a 50-50 percent- 
age. 

Mr. Novick of Stillman’s noted 
the trend toward pastel shades 
with wide collars and French cuffs 
More important than the shi't 1 
self, however, is his remark that 
the younger men are becoming 
more fashion conscious. As al ex- 
ample, he cited the success! 
Esquire Bold Look promotio!, 
which paid off handsomely 
increased fashion acceptance 

The return of French cuff has 
resulted in a resurgence of | ens 
jewelry, although the jewelr i? 
crease appears to be confin: : ' 
several stores. Sales of men’s i! 
etries appear to be confined © § 
few well-known brands, and : 4) 
of the others have disapp: 'e€ 
from the counters. 

Pajama sales have dropp¢ | t 
a point close to zero. Muncie 1 
it appears, don’t wear paj "4 
any more, or at least it do 5?! 
seem that way to haberdas © 
stores with large stocks of  \& 
on hand. 


= In the department store fiel«. h4 
most noticeable change in the 
ness has been the eliminatic 2 
appliances and hard goods. 


Until Aug. 1 this year, ™ 
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me's, the Interstate Department 
s+, e outlet in Muncie, carried a 
fu). line of appliances, including 
‘> inator, Fowler water heaters, 
and Dexter washers, nation- 
4). advertised ranges, RCA, Cros- 
jey and Stewart-Warner radios, 
well-known toasters and 
ie irons. 
/ opliance sales were off slightly 
, hg the first six months of this 
, and Stillman’s had countered 
by -mploying outside salesmen to 
oli the appliance items. 
However, the store was over- 
vyded with soft goods. The man- 
agement felt it essential to clear 
mole space for properly merchan- 
dising soft goods, the backbone of 
the business. To obtain the space, 
appliances were dropped com- 
pletely and the toy department 
moved into the section. 


s Within the past year, Ball Stores 
also has eliminated appliances 
from its store; with the exception 

Hoover sweepers. The reason, 
again, was lack of space. As Mr. 
Shultz put it: “We just didn’t feel 
that we could do a proper job of 
merchandising our soft lines in 
the restricted space, so the store 
dropped all appliances and other 
hard goods.” In one stroke, there- 
fore, the store eliminated the need 
for specially-trained sales person- 
nel and service men, and acquired 
much needed space. 

The Ball department store also 
jiscontinued its Blue Room, a 
Muncie institution where women’s 
clubs and other social groups were 
invited to meet and enjoy refresh- 
ments gratis. It now houses the 
toy department. 

The only really new department 
is the book section, a leased con- 
cession, established in November 
of 46. It now carries a rounded 
list of titles and accents Literary 
Guild selections. 


s A major trend in the department 
stores, as in other Muncie retail 
businesses, has been the increase in 
credit sales. Although at the end 
of the war the ratio was 60 cash-40 
charge, it has now reversed itself. 
The store’s credit manager predicts 
an eventual return to the complete 
credit regulations of wartime, and 
credit policies are tailored to that 
expectation. 

At Stillman’s, too, the credit 
customers are buying more this 
year than last and there are more 
persons buying on credit. 


«Primarily, department stores and 
variety stores both have experi- 
enced an upgrading in quality in 
the past six months. Said Mr. 
Novick: “We are offering better 
values now than we were previ- 
usly.”? 
The same improvement in qual- 
is reflected in Woolworth’s, 
Green’s and Kresge’s. Store man- 
“gers admit that the old five and 
fen-cent idea is dead. One of the 
Managers declared that bargain 
specials don’t pull as they did be- 
fore the war. He told AA that he 
‘ts up special price offers to move 
8000s, just as before the war, but 
‘tat today’s shoppers don’t take the 
‘alt as they formerly did. His ex- 


planation was customer selectivity, 
and the fact that consumers today 
buy only what they really need. 


a The upgrading in quality wax 
cited most frequently by jewelers 
as the major trend this year. 
Watches, costume jewelry and 
mountings have all improved— 
one jeweler remarked that the 
manufacturers are out-doing them- 
selves. They were especially bitter, 
however, in their condemnation of 
small appliances. 

One jeweler asserted: “There 
are appliances which I wouldn’t 
dream of selling. They’re so bad, 
I use them as a standing joke. 
Radios aren’t quite as bad as ap- 
pliances, but they just aren’t up 
to prewar standards.” 

Mr. Pazol (Pazol jewelry) told 
AA that even though his radio and 
appliance brands were of good 
quality, the manufacturers are go- 
ing to have to put the markup 
where it belongs if they expect 
to keep their outlets going. 

Downtown hardware stores have 
changed little in the past eight 
years. Ballard’s, for example, con- 
tinues to offer an unusually wide 
variety of items, including big- 
ticket appliances and chinaware in 
addition to the hard goods. 

Because of higher prices, Bal- 
lard’s inventory now is close to 
$250,000, although Mr. Parsons has 
kept it as flexible as possible. One 
of the problems faced by an es- 
tablished appliance business like 
Ballard’s is the price competition 
from the newer appliance stores, 
especially on larger appliances. 

“Evidently,” Mr. Parsons told 
AA, “some of the appliance stores 
have too much working capital 
tied up in the larger appliances 
and feel that they have to turn 
over the merchandise any way that 
they can.” He predicts that many 
of the stores specializing in ap- 
pliances will be out of business 
within a year. 


= Retail shoe stores along Walnui 
St. have made alterations in their 
store fronts, improved store light- 
ing, and the remodeled Vanity 
store, on Walnut just south of 
Jackson, boasts of hidden stock 
and recessed displays with back- 
lighting. 

Principal change in shoe retail- 
ing since last year, according to 
Herb Menser of Vanity, is that the 
shoe salesman today needs more 
time to talk and glamorize the 
shoes which he carries. In the 
early postwar years, customers 
still selected the shoes and asked 
the price. Now, he says, they ask 
the price before deciding on the 
shoes they prefer. 


a Flower growers, flower whole- 
salers and retail florist shops are 
gradually dis-associating them- 
selves from each other. Jim Stew- 
art of Normandy floral shop sug- 
gested that the decentralization of 
the floral industry was one of the 
most apparent trends since 1940 
In a number of cases, he said, re- 
tail florists have disposed of their 
greenhouses because of the diffi- 
culty in growing exactly what is 
needed at the time it is needed. 
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All branches of illustration and 
commercial photography, in 
black and white and color — 
prints and transparencies. Photo 
retouching. 


Lt PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS — 


1721 No. Wells St., Chicago 14 


The shift, therefore, has been to 
large specialist growers who sell to 
wholesalers who, in turn, keep the 
retailer adequately supplied with 
a minimum in perishable inven- 
tory. 

Two other developments in the 
floral business are noteworthy. One 
is that flower shops have been set 
up in small towns and neighbor- 
hoods which never before had a 
florist, and a surprising number of 
them have thrived—partly because 
the expensive greenhouse invest- 
ment has been eliminated. 


# The second is the increased num- 
ber of pre-packaged flowers, origi- 
nating especially in California 
and Hawaii, which have appeared 
on the market. Orchids, ti leaves 
and croton leaves all are increas- 
ing in quantity. Developed by 
Ohio State University and Cornell, 
the pre-packaged flower idea 
makes it possible to sell cello- 
phane-wrapped blossoms for about 
30% less than bulk floral items, 
and thus opens the supermarket 
to flower shop operations. 


Inasmuch as the florists also 
carry pre-packaged flowers, the 
retail shops have two price lines. 
Details of the plan, plus necessary 
customer education procedures 
have not ‘yet been completely 


59 


worked out so that, for the present, 
many of the retailers are holding 
back. 

The basic dairy business hasn’t 
changed markedly since 1940. The 
war necessitated deliveries every 
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The Muncie Story...... 


two days instead of every day, and 
the practice has been continued in 
the postwar era as sound economy. 

The saving is important to Mun- 
cie dairies, first because dairy 
costs have risen, and secondly be- 
cause the price of delivered milk 
is the same as the price in the 
stores, including the supermarkets. 

The year 1948 has been a most 
unusual one in the dairy business. 
Normally there is a fairly stable 
market in January and February; 
an increased milk supply and a 
price drop during the spring 
“flush”, when the cows go out to 
green pasture; and a price increase 
in fall when demand increases 


——CASE HISTORIES FREE—— 


What oil field surveys have done for man- 
ufacturers and their agencies. Also what 
service we offer you. Write: 


LESLIE BROOKS & ASSOCIATES 


Oil Field Research Specialists 


McBirney Bidg. Tulsa, Okla. 


and production levels off or drops. 

Dairy operators in Muncie say 
that pattern has been almost con- 
stant for several decades. This 
year, however, the pattern was re- 
versed. The cow population was 
down this year and, expecting 
shortages in the fall, cheese manu- 
facturers and condensed milk mar- 
keters bought heavily in the spring 
flush. The buying was so heavy 
that milk prices went up instead 
of down. 

During the summer, demand 
continued high so that the price 
did not drop. And this fall, the 
condensed milk and cheese people 
find they are over-stocked. The 
price of condensed milk already 
has dropped 50¢ a case and dairy- 
men estimate another 25¢ drop is 
in prospect. 

And with warehouses reportedly 
full of cheese and salesmen trying 
to push it, cheese prices are being 
driven down. 

Further, instead of an increase 


in fresh milk prices this autumn 
as is the usual custom, prices have 
seriously weakened and may come 
down. Within the past few weeks 
prices to the producer have fallen 
from $4.80 per hundred pounds of 
4% milk to $4.10 per hundred, and 
there are prospects of an additional 
drop to $4. 

As yet, the market price has not 
changed. Dairy operators are re- 
luctant to shift milk prices unless 
it is necessary. They often go for 
a month or two with prices too 
low or too high because house- 
wives seem most sensitive to 
changes in the price of milk and 
bread. Resentment is often vocal 
if prices are cut and then raised 
again. 


ws Around the first of this year in 
what is ordinarily the slack sea- 
son, business was off in Muncie 
beauty shops. And conversations 
with several operators indicate 
it just didn’t pick up again as it 
usually does later in the year. 
Although the home permanents 
have made inroads in the Muncie 
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SALES TREND—How sales of selected groups of durable goods stores have trended 

duting the past three years, as estimated by the Office of Business Economics, De- 

partment of Commerce. Note that 1947 jewelry sales were somewhat below 1946, a 
rebound from the exceptionally high sales pattern of recent years. 


market, beauty shop operators give | ing out of business, however, the 


equal weight to the fact that 
housewives have reduced the fre- 
quency of their visits to beauty 
shops for economy reasons, and in 
some cases have cut it out of the 
budget completely. 

The result, according to Mrs. 
Grimm of Sigma Beauty Shop, is 
that Muncie women’s heads look 
noticeably uncared for, “because 
of the lack of professional care.” 
In recent months, she mentioned, 
a number of the ladies who tried 
home permanents (without follow- 
ing directions) have returned to 
well shop for assistance with their 


s Most significant is the discontin- 
uance rate of Muncie beauty shops. 
The girls who are now graduating 
from beauty school (and there are 
fewer than two years ago) appear 
to be unwilling to work for Some- 
one else as operators, and are in- 
tent on setting up their own shops. 

Many of the shops are in the 
girls’ own homes and the casualty 
rate has been high. The core of the 
beauty shop business in downtown 
office buildings reflects a much 
more stable operation, and much 
more emphasis is placed on mer- 
chandising the services and the 
cosmetics carried by the various 
establishments. 


# With three or four exceptions, 
all of the franchised automobile 
dealers in Muncie before the war 
have been replaced. Instead of go- 


old guard in most cases has con- 
tinued to operate as “used” car 
dealers, and stepped up the em- 
phasis on service work. 

As a result, although there are’ 
quite a few of the old timers with 
buildings in the central business 
district, the newer franchised car 
retailers have built new establish- 
ments along the main arteries 
south of the downtown area. 

Until the end of the war, auto- 
mobile dealerships were one type 
of retail business in which chain 
store techniques had not made in- 
roads. Within the past two years, 
however, in other sections of the 
state, Ford is reported to have 
given several franchises to one or- 
ganization which operates the sep- 
arate agencies through salaried 
managers. Though not yet alarmed, 
Muncie dealers appear to be watch- 
ing the development with interest. 


= Asked about the slump in used 
car sales, the Lincoln-Mercury 
dealer, Mr. Fisher, declared: “It’s 
not the ‘slack season’ that’s re- 
sponsible, and it’s not the fact 
that people are running out of 
money. The real explanation for 
a drop in used car sales is the in- 
crease in competition.” 

Although he did not say so, it 
was clear that he had reference 
to Zimmerman’s used car lot on 
the south edge of town, a large 
area with flashy neon signs the 
entire length of the lot, spotlights 
and fluorescent lights which lend 
a county fair atmosphere to the 
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place. 

“T feel,” said Mr. Fisher, “that 
unless the new car dealer stops 
cursing his manufacturer and 
damning him continuously, he is 
going to weaken customer con- 
fidence in his product,” a develop- 
ment that could have serious 
consequences in the years to come. 


a Muncie restaurants are facing 
the inevitable problems associated 
with a drop-off in business. The 
year 1946 saw restaurant volume 
at its peak. It leveled off last year, 
and is now on the decline in the 
downtown area. 

It is probabiy not fair to suggest 
that a recession in the business is 
under way, since the drive-in res- 
taurants, most of which were not 
present in 1940, do an impressive 
share of the business today. 

In general, Muncie drug stores 


Marketin g costs 
are reducible! 


Distribution costs present every 
executive with a challenge. Here 
is a new book which presents a 
positive program for distribu- 
tion-cost-reduction. 


HOW TO REDUCE 
DISTRIBUTION 
cosis by Richard D. Crisp 


Mal 
& | A MODERN INDUSTRY HANDBOOK 
als 


: program outlined in 
this book applies to a wide 
variety of different types of 
organizations — large com- 
panies and small ones, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and 
retailers. The starting point is 
a recognition of the fact that 
any cost is too high, jf it és 
higher than it needs to be! 
Most distribution costs are 
too high because few com- 
panies have yet made a 
planned effort to bring those 
costs under control. One 
reason has been the absence 
of accurate tools for measur- 
ing and increasing sales effect- 
iveness. This book supplies 
these tools for: 


© measuring sales performance 


* measuring manpower require- 
ments 


* measuring territorial variations 
in sales costs 


* measuring salesmen’s activities 


* establishing o practical sales- 
control program 


* setting up sales territories which 
tollow natural boundaries. 


I FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ! 

153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send me HOW TO REDUCE DIS- 
I'RIBUTION COSTS for 10 days’ free 
examination on approval. At the end of 
10 days I agree to remit $5.00, plus a 
few cents postage, or return the book 
postpaid. I 
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have taken on a new look since 
1940. While there have been no 
extensive alterations, stock in the 
chain stores has been moved out 
of cupboards and cabinets and 
placed on the tops of counters and 
on gondolettes. 

Lines have been broadened, to 
the point where all stores are 
over-crowded. Sundries and small 
appliances have been the principal 
additions to drug store stocks. 
Reason for the increased number 
of sundries evidently is the higher 


markup (around 40%) as com- 
pared to the lower profit fair 
traded drug items, and the fact 
that they can be used as loss 
leaders. 

Despite the difficulties in obtain- 
ing high caliber fountain help at 
present wages, the fountains bring 
sufficient customers in to the chain 
drug stores to assure their re- 
tention. In time, perhaps, drug 
fountains and restaurants in the 
city will raise the price of coffee, 
though individual operators appear 


reluctant to be the first to take 
the step. 

As it stands, the profit ratio on 
coffee at five cents a cup is out of 
line with other markups. 


@ The day when Muncie ice men 
hated and feared the encroachment 
of electric refrigeration equipment 
is over. In the case of the Peoples 
Ice Co., the problem was solved 
by adding electrical equipment to 
the refrigeration line, a variation 
of the old “if you can’t lick ’em, 


join ’em” idea. 

Before the war, Peoples carried 
both domestic and commercial ice 
equipment, and offered the latter 
to homes on a rental basis—a prac- 
tice which will be resumed next 
spring. 

During the war years, rising 
costs and the seasonal nature of 
the ice business made it advisable 
for George Luddington to look for 
additional lines to stabilize the 
profit picture. 

In 1945, Peoples added a bag 


1 Telegram “Plus” serv- 

ice. Delivery of tele- 
gram with magazine or 
newspaper held open to 
your advertisement—or 


Direct-to-consumer dis- 

* tribution. Delivery of 

addressed or unaddressed 

samples, or such printed 

matter as coupons, cata- 
logs, sales literature. 


delivery of telegram plus 
sample or other promo- 


tional material. 


Point-of-sale advertis- 
* ing distribution. Win- 


dow and counter displays 4 


set up. Display telegrams 
placed on dealers’ win- 
dows or in other locations. 
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AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


SOME OF THE MANY OTHER ERRAND AND DISTRIBUTION 
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Market analysis data gathered according to your speci- 
fications—by personal call or by telephone. 


Window display checking—also checks on posters, car 
cards, inside displays, and outdoor signs. 


Purchasing, packing and shipping products for labora- 
tory tests, sales or advertising analysis. 


Health and weather report service. 


Parcel service—contract arrangements with local 
retail merchants, drug and department stores, 
transportation companies and service establish- 
ments for scheduled pick-up, consolidation and 
delivery of merchandise and articles on a regular 
route basis or as “specials.” 


Ask your telegraph office to have a representative call 
and explain how our messenger errand and distribution 
services may be useful to you. 
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specified professional pros- 
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The Muncie Story...... 


coal and coke business, and has 
since racked up a steady increase 
in sales of acorn coal, especially 
in the spring and fall when coal 
users either do not care to buy 
an entire ton, or have not received 
delivery on orders. 

In 1946, after having handled 


MONEY -MAKER 


Send us.your weakest ad. Skilled “‘ad 
doctor” will return it within 5 days, 
converted into “selling-in-print.” You 
may be surprised at how quickly we can 
step up lagging reader-action. Modest 
cost on guaranteed-result basis. Air mail 
x 7181, ADVERTISING 
42nd St., New York 18, 


it today to Bo 
AGE. 330 W. 
N. Y. 


Coolerator ice refrigeration units 
for ten years, Peoples Ice Co. took 
on the Coolerator line of electrical 
refrigeration equipment, which 
necessitated the addition of a serv- 
ice department. The year-round 
operation enabled the company to 
improve the quality of its person- 
nel and merchandising. 

About the same time, Peoples 
got the distributorship for Honor 
Brand frozen foods, and then dis- 
covered that it had to sell freezers 
in order to sell frozen foods, so 
added open cold commercial freez- 
ers to the line, plus three refrigera- 
tor trucks to supply its grocery 


outlets. 
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The CHICAGO BLACKHAWKS 
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The NOTRE DAME 


‘These top sports attractions and other great local and 
network features—~newscasts, commentators, classical 


Busters—are building audience leadership. 
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the Breakfast Club, Gang 


and extensive coverage of 


a 50,000 watts 


Meal Pouition 
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The -ice business, meanwhile, 
has actually increased. Where 
Peoples had 22 ice wagons in 1928, 
it now has 19 ice delivery trucks. 
Muncie has become more ice con- 
scious, with increased purchases 
by taverns, food stores, hotels, and 
a host of places which had not 
considered using ice in years past. 
In addition, the shift from thermos 
jugs to picnic chests has spurred 
ice sales. Standard operational 
procedure on Muncie picnics is to 
throw a case of Cokes or beer in 
the back of the car, and then stop 
by the ice house to load the picnic 
chest with ice before going out to 
the country. 


ws Home freezers? George Ludding- 
ton foresees little prospect of 
boosting freezer sales among the 
mass of city dwellers—a view 
which is shared by George Wise, 
who has the locker-canning plant- 
supermarket combination, and gro- 
cery wizard Ermal Marsh. “Freezer 
sales,’’ Mr. Luddington com- 
mented, “will be concentrated in 
the rural areas and in the urban 
luxury market. 

“I’m afraid that I can’t agree 
with freezer manufacturers who 
feature the economy of having a 
freezer. I don’t believe that the 
home freezer’s great advantage is 
a dollar and cents saving — it 
doesn’t save money. But it does 


offer an avenue to better living, 
with higher vitamin content in 
food, better taste, and better color. 
And that’s the angle that should 
be merchandised.”’ 


s Most important trend in the fro- 
zen food business is the sifting 
down of brands. From a peak of 
more than 700 different names, 
the process of attrition has reduced 
the brands to about 300. Mr. Lud- 
dington agrees with Warren J. 
Dills of Honor Brands, who as- 
serted that within a few years 
there will be only seven or eight 
big-name frozen food lines, with 
perhaps 50 or 60 additional spe- 
cialty items. 

“Before I opened my _ super- 
market, the Foodliner, two years 
ago,” Ermal Marsh told AA, “I 
thought that the possibility of 
competing with the large chain 
supermarkets was a long way off. 
In less than two years, however, 
I have discovered that it is not 
only possible to compete with A&P 
and Kroger on a price basis, it is 
also possible to under-sell them.” 

Thirty-four year old Ermal is 
not exactly an independent. By 
government definition, his ten 
stores put him in the chain class. 
He started with one grocery, how- 
ever, ran the string to 15, disposed 
of five (small stores) and designed 
and built the Foodliner to test his 
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ideas. 

On the basis of his experience 
with the Foodliner, Ermal’s next 
step will be the erection of a new 
store with 18,000 square feet of 
floor space and merchandise 
grouped on a departmentalized 
basis. Departments will feature 
unwrapped bakery goods, frozen 
foods, fresh fish and poultry, lunch 
counter service, a delicatessen, 
confectionery items, flowers (pre- 
dominantly pre-packaged), ice 
cream, proprietary drugs, maga- 
zines, soda fountain service and 
his own brand of coffee. The store 
will not be located in Muncie, 
however. 


= The departmentalization of mer- 
chandise is characteristic of all 
the larger Muncie supermarkets, 
which have shown steady sales 
gains—partly because of increased 
population, and partly at the ex- 
pense of the small grocery stores. 

The downtown Kroger super- 
market has set up a milk, butter, 
eggs, margarine and cheese de- 
partment and a “beauty and health 
aids’ department within the past 
two years. Also new since ’40 are 
an open cold ice cream case and 
an open cold frozen food refrigera- 
tion unit. 

The pre-packaging concept also 
has been applied to the produce 
department, where potatoes, ap- 
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dollar content of Florida's market baskets increased 
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.the Miami Herald... 
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ples, beans, onions and other vege- 
tables are bagged in cellophane 
window bags, weighed and price 
marked for customers to pick up 
on their rounds. For customers 
who want more or less, the stands 
are still open. 


a The A&P supermarket, just south 
of the New York Central tracks 
on Walnut St., also reflects the re- 
cent trend toward departments. 
Pre-packaged luncheon and 
smoked meats have been offered 
in summer months since 1938— 
today they are displayed the year 
around. 


Paul Alexander, A&P manager, 
feels that there is still a question 
as to how far frozen meats will go. 
The primary advantage of pre- 
packaged fresh meats, he feels, is 
that it eliminates the embarrass- 
ment to the shoppers when the 
meat clerk weighs a selection and 
the customer has to refuse it be- 
cause he can’t afford it. 

The A&P has a newly organized 
coffee department where cigarets, 
candy, chewing gum and cigars 
also are sold. Within a few months, 
the store will install the Jane 
Parker (A&P’s trade name) un- 
wrapped baked goods department. 


= Principal objective of the baked 
goods section is to rebuild the 
weekday business. Before the 
war, grocery shopping was a week- 
end affair. During the war years, 
shortages forced housewives to 
visit the markets daily in order 
to get a share of the scarce items. 
Since the war, Mr. Alexander com- 
mented, the “independent” super- 
market operators have played up 
their special offers with heavy ad- 
vertising schedules and_ shifted 
buying back to Friday and Satur- 
day. Housewives are prone to wait 
until the weekend to see what 
special offers are made, he feels. 

Garland Ross of the A. L. Ross 
supermarket out southwest, had 


PROFITS 


In the years just ahead sales- 
men will again be the most 
important men in your organi- 
zation —if they are properly 
trained. 


KEY T 


Make sure that they are. De- 
fine their jobs, train them to 
handle their work and time 
most effectively. 


This book will help you. It 
will answer your salesmen’s 
questions. It is strictly “how 
to do it” all the way through 
—a practical 182 page cloth 
bound guide you will find 
essential. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY — $2. 


ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
100 £. Ohio St. Chicago 11 


Fill IN AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY 

| ndvertising Publications, Inc. 
Div. 922 

1 100 & Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me —— copies of “Successful i 

I Sales Training.” Enclosed is $————. 


most of his departments before the 
war. They are, primarily, the logi- 
cal developments of the old-time 
general store—with vastly ex- 
panded lines. In 1920, A. L. Ross 
was a grocery and meat market. 
In 1921, several drug items were 
added, then a “pop house,” then 
soft goods and then hardware, 
housewares, tubs and buckets and 
other items as customers asked 
for them. 

The business has increased 
markedly in recent years because 
of the profit-sharing plan, sound 
credit business, and a consistent, 
imaginative newspaper promotion, 
plus adequate parking facilities. 
The profit-sharing plan has helped, 
Garland explains, because there 
are no mice to play: “Everyone 
in the store is a cat.” 


= The development of businesses 
along the highways near the city 
limits and in neighborhood shop- 
ping centers has acted as a safety 
valve for ambitious young men of 
the city who want to start their 
own business. 


Whereas it was possible to set 
up shop 40 years ago on Walnut 
St. with $1,500 to $2,000 and pay 
a rental of from $40 to $70 a month 
for a small store, that opportunity 
is closed to the average young man 
today. Store rentals on Walnut St. 
today range from $300 to $500 for 
a small shop. In many cases, it is 
impossible to consider doing busi- 
ness with inventories of less than 
$10,000, at a minimum. 

As a result, many of the would- 
be merchants found an outlet along 
the heavily-traveled streets near 
the edge of t6wn. Real estate was 
relatively inexpensive, they could 
do part of the building work them- 
selves, and overhead could be kept 
to a minimum. 


# As noted by the Lynds in their 
volume “Middletown in Transi- 
tion,” many of the city’s younger 
merchants were forced to the wall 
by the depression of the ’30s, and 
retail dominance passed back to 
the established merchants. Should 
Muncie’s fears of a depression be 
realized, it is conceivable that the 


process could be repeated. How- 
ever, “Middletown” depends on its 
automobile; the downtown park- 
ing problem is acute, and it is 
entirely possible that residents 
would prefer driving a mile to put- 
ting coins in the parking meters 
which line the downtown streets. 

For a city that has been probed, 
searched, investigated, studied and 
scrutinized by as many outside in- 
vestigators as has Muncie (Life, 
Business Week and other publica- 
tions have held their stethoscopes 
to Muncie’s heart) the citizens re- 
spond to questions with an unusu- 
ally cooperative attitude. 


a Only one retailer of all those 
whom AA interviewed refused to 
talk. Said he: “A survey, eh?” 

Yes,” 

“That means you want to ask 
me questions, eh?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t want to 
answer your questions.” 

“Why not?” 

“’Cause you'll take down the 
answers, add them up, put them 


on a chart and I’ll just turn into 
another statistic. And I’m not a 
statistic, damn it, I’m a human 
being.” 


Candy Machine & Equipment 
Advertising YOUR problem? 


Let Don Gussow and CANDY 
INDUSTRY help you with market 
data PLUS! CANDY INDUSTRY 
has the largest audited circula- 
tion (as compared with any pub- 
lication in this field, published 
monthly or more frequently) the 
biggest volume of advertising, * 
and the greatest degree of read- 
ership (as proved by independ- 
ent survey—copy on request). 


*Continuing Study of Candy Industry Ad- 
vertising—copy on request. 


Complete market data available. 


DON GUSSOW PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Condy Industry + Bottling Industry 
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107 West 43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
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can rest his dogs because he used his head! 


Comes another gravure schedule, with A and B lists, 


color and monotone, assorted ad sizes, big pages and tabloid, 
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Feels simply wonderful to step out from underful! 


Intaglio processes the copy, supplies advance proofs for 


correction or revision, provides positives for the best possible 


reproduction, meets all closing dates... 
And that ain’t (isn’t) all! Please note: 
Also makes letterpress process plates from basic 


gravure negatives, at a saving in time and costs... 


Also furnishes pre-prints of advertising before publication 


for merchandising, at lower than previous prices—on our 


new multiple proving press... 


Also day and night operation, in both New York and 


Chicago plants, for quick service and convenience... 
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Business Census 


Will Be Taken 
Covering 1948 


By W. C. TRUPPNER 
Chief, Business Division, Bureau 
of the Census 


The signing of Public Law 671 
of the 80th Congress on June 19 of 
this year represents a landmark in 
the development of adequate basic 
trade statistics in the United States. 
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It demonstrates a recognition of 
the essentiality of such data to the 
efficient functioning of our econ- 
omy by establishing a framework 
for the systematic provision of 
continuing flow of information on 
the operations of trade and serv- 
ice establishments. It is perhaps 
somewhat surprising that in this 
country, where mass production 
and specialization in-economic ac- 
tivity have been advanced to an 
unprecedented degree, we have 
lacked or make inadequate provi- 
sion to develop some of the im- 
portant measures needed to guide 
our production and marketing ac- 
tivities. 

The new legislation authorizes 
and directs the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus to (1) conduct a census of the 
distributive and _ service trades 
every five years and to (2) con- 
duct annual and other interim cur- 
rent surveys on the subjects cov- 
ered by the various censuses. 

It was not until 1929 that the 
accumulating pressure to make 
available needed facts on the struc- 
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ture of our distributive framework 
resulted in the taking of the first 
Census of Distribution. This was 
almost a century after the first 
Censuses of Agriculture and Min- 
eral Industries and well over a 
century later than the first Census 
of Manufactures which was con- 
ducted in 1810. 


ws The law establishing a Census of 
Distribution (or Census of Busi- 
ness as it is now called), scheduled 
subsequent censuses at ten-year in- 
tervals. However, the dynamic and 
changing character® of American 
business tended to make the cen- 
sus results out of date considerably 
sooner. In the 1930s, special cir- 
cumstances permitted two interim 
censuses to be taken prior to the 
conduct of the scheduled 1939 
census. That census represents the 
most recent authoritative descrip- 
tion of the retail and wholesale 
trades and service establishments 
for the United States. 

The great disturbances and rear- 
rangements in our economy re- 
sulting from the war made urgent 
the provision of new census data. 
After the war representatives of 
many phases of American business, 
recognizing the importance of up- 
to-date information on the dis- 
tribution system and markets in 
this country, joined in a concerted 
effort to obtain new legislation 
which would advance the date of 
the next Census of Business and 
result in more frequent conduct- 
ing of such censuses. The result- 
ing law not only accomplished 
these purposes, but in addition pro- 
vided that the Census of Manufac- 
tures be taken concurrently with 
future Censuses of Business, there- 
by providing a simultaneous and 
complete picture of the industrial 
and distributive machinery of the 
United States at regular five-year 
intervals. 


ws Since the 1948 Census of Busi- 
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Item 


Groceries* 

Direct Taxes 

Apparel 

Housing 

Alcohol 

Medical & Burial 

Meals 

Insurance (Net**) and Business 
Autos 

Misc. Household Operation 
Tobacco 

Gas and Oil 

Public Transportation 
Furniture and Rugs 

Fuel 

Miscellaneous Recreation 
Electric Appliances 

Shoes and Footwear 
Utilities 


Domestic Service 
Toys 
Tires and Auto Parts 


Religion and Welfare 
Telephone 
China, Tableware and Utensils 
Radios, Players & Musical Instr’s 
Movies 
Jewelry 
Cosmetics and Personal Items 
Barber & Beauty 
Auto Repair 
Education (private) 

TOTAL 


States Chamber of Commerce. 


Cleaning, Laundry & Clothing Exp. 


Newspapers, Magazines and Books 


Estimated Per Capita Consumer 
Expenditures During 1948 


Per Capita 
Expenditures 


$ 291.00 
165.00 
113.00 
108.00 

58.00 


54.00 
48.00 
43.00 
41.00 
41.00 


30.00 
27.00 
26.00 
25.00 
22.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
15.00 
13.00 
13.00 
12.00 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
$ 8.00 


$1,330.00 


*Alcohol, meals and tobacco, etc., shown separately. 
**Excess of premfums over benefits. 
—1948 estimate by Domestic Distribution Department, United 


Per Cent 
of Total 
21.9% 
12.4% 
8.5% 
8.1% 
4.4% 
4.0% 
3.6% 
3.2% 
3.1% 
3.1% 
2.3% 
2.0% 
2.0% 
1.9% 
1.7% 
1.7% 
1.6% 
1.5% 
1.4% 
1.1% 
1.0% 
1.0% 
9% 


ness was authorized in June of this 
year, the Census Bureau has been 
preparing for the enormous job 
of counting, classifying, and meas- 
uring the activities of the close to 


3,000,000 trade and service estab- 
lishments to be included in the 
scope of the census, but the Bureau 
has by no means been alone in 
its preparatory activities. Twenty- 
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five hundred copies of pamphlets 
soliciting advice with respect to 
the kind of data to be requested 
were sent to non-government peo- 
ple and organizations. 

Representatives of over fifty in- 
dividual trade associations labored 
in the humid Washington weather 
in July and August in an effort 
to forge a set of questions de- 
signed to elicit information of max- 
imum usefulness with a minimum 
of pain to the respondents. Gov- 
ernment agencies needing sum- 
mary statistics to develop broad 
economic measures had their say, 
too. The results of the labor of 
thousands of people—both in and 
out of the government—are in- 
corporated in the questionnaires 
now being printed at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 


a From a broad point of view, the 
Census of Business represents no 
sharp break with the past. Rather, 
it represents one more step for- 
ward in the evolutionary process 
which began in 1930. 

The most important shift from 
past practice is to be found in the 
retail portion of the census. Rec- 
ognizing the need to hold govern- 
ment expenditures at a minimum, 
together with the difficulty which 
small retail stores have in answer- 
ing long involved statistical in- 
quiries, a “short-form” to be used 
by some 1,300,000 small retail 
stores has been designed. This 
“short-form” is almost unique 
among “short-forms” in that it is 
short. It is a sheet of paper 8x1014” 
in size. The inquiries are limited to 
the basic measures on sales, em= 
ployment, and payrolls, together 
with supporting descriptive infor- 
mation and questions calculated 
to permit the Census Bureau prop- 
erly to tabulate each store’s data 
in meaningful summary totals. 


s Additional information on in- 
ventories, credit practices, mer- 
chandise line sales, and similar 
traditional retail census measures 
are requested on the _ so-called 
“long-form.” All independent re- 
tail stores with sales over $100,- 
100 in 1948, together with all 
individual units of multi-unit 
(chain) organizations, will be re- 
quired to report on the long-form. 
In addition, so as not to overlook 
the possibility of sfMmall store ex- 
perience differing from that of 
large stores, a _ scientifically se- 
lected sample of one out of ten of 
the small retail trade establish- 
ments will be requested to provide 
the additional long-form data. 
The actual collection operation 
is scheduled to begin on a small 
scale in January of next year. Full 
scale operations must await the 
appropriation of the necessary 
funds by the next Congress. As 
soon as this is done, the operation 
will be stepped up to a peak with- 


out delay so that the results of|' 


the census may be made available 
as soon as possible. 


= Assuming no unlooked-for de- 
lays in the appropriation of the 
necessary funds or special diffi- 
culties in obtaining the necessary 
enumeration staff used in the ac- 
tual collection of reports, the re- 
sults of the Census of Business 
covering 1948 should begin to be- 
come publicly available late next 
year. For the first time since 1939, 
authoritative information on the 
number of trade and service estab- 
lishments classified by kinds of 
business groups together with 
summary sales statistics will be- 
come available for the nation as 
a whole, for the regions, the big 
cities and small cities, and for each 
of the counties in the country. 


= Manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and in general, the busi- 
hess men who are interested in 
moving goods into final consump- 
tion without delay will have a pic- 
ture of the effects on markets of 
the population and income changes 


which have occurred since the pre- 
war years. 


s While recognizing the essential 
need for a relatively infrequent 
detailed inventory of the country’s 
distribution resources which can be 
supplied only by a complete cen- 
sus count, the bureau has endeav- 
ored to make progress toward the 
development of basic interim 
measures reflecting the flow of 
trade between censuses. In 1946, 
a new program in the retail trade 
field was initiated with the appli- 
cation of modern sampling meth- 
ods and collection techniques be- 
ing employed to assure the most 
accurate estimates possible within 
the limits of available funds. 
The primary objective of this 
modernized program is to provide 
a direct measure of retail sales with 
a measurable degree of accuracy 
as a substitute for estimates pre- 
pared on the basis of fragmentary 


and frequently unreliable data. 

The program in operation today 
employs the facilities of the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s 68 district offices lo- 
cated in scientifically selected areas 
throughout the country. In these 
sample areas, monthly sales data 
are collected from large independ- 
ent retail stores. The sample of 
30,000 such establishments in- 
cluded in the monthly survey ac- 
counts for about 16% of the 
number and about 30% of the 
total sales of such large establish- 
ments through the entire country. 
The stores in this panel are sur- 
veyed by mail with a follow-up of 
late respondents by telephone and 
personal interview. 


a To supplement the sample of 
large stores, the retail program 
also covers in the course of a year 
about 21,000 smaller stores or about 
14%2% of all such independent re- 
tail stores in the United States. In 


ao poet Fite m 


addition to providing the basis for 
representing small store experience 
in preparing current estimates of 
retail sales volume, the continuous 
field enumeration provides data to 
make it possible to include the 
effect on total sales of births and 
deaths of retail businesses. 

Most of the operating problems 
which have faced the Bureau in 
this program since its initiation 
have been solved. At the present 
time the statistical machinery 
which has been established is 
grinding out the results. These are 
being carefully analyzed so that 
, when actual publication is initiated 
the data will be accompanied by a 
clear and concise statement of 
their reliability. It is expected that 
the results will be initially made 
available before the end of this 
calendar year, and at periodic in- 
tervals thereafter. The accomplish- 
ment of this objective will estab- 


lish another important landmark 


in the development of distribution 
statistics. 


s Business men, marketing ex- 
perts, economists, and government 
officials are becoming increasingly 
aware of the crucial importance 
of the level, character, and trends 
in consumer purchases of goods. 
In the year 1948, retail sales will 
probably exceed the astounding 
total of $125 billion. 

Today, as always, the goodness 
of decisions depends importantly 
on the reliability of the informa- 
tion on which they are based. To- 
day, as never before, good deci- 
sions are needed to help insure the 
continued effective functioning of 
the American system of production 
and distribution. The Census Bu- 
reau is keenly aware of its respon- 
sibilities in developing an impor- 
tant part of the basic statistical 
data need to help make those de- 
cisions pnssible. 


Ac gens Vow Gina photographed by Benedict Frenkel 


When SELENE MAHRI came to this country from Finland eight years ago, she could speak five 
languages but very little English. Within a short time she was earning as much as $160 
in a single day and appearing on the covers of leading fashion magazines. By 1946, she was 
generally acclaimed as one of New York's top-ranking models, had been LIFE’S 
cover girl twice and had won the titles of “Miss War Bonds,” “Miss United Nations” and 

“Miss New York.” Today, when a photographer or advertiser wants a model 
to depict elegance supreme, Selene is likely to get first call. Experts say that her 

portraits are exceptional examples of poise before the camera. 
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Trade Sources 
Review Trends 
in Retail Lines 


Cuicaco—Late figures on retail 
sales, number of outlets, and ma- 
jor trends for about a score of 
major lines of retailing are pre- 
sented in the following brief, field- 
by-field summation. Material has | 


been gathered from trade sources, 
business papers, government agen- 
cies, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. 

Not all lines of retail trade are 
covered, but major fields of inter- 
est to advertisers and agencies, 
with one or two exceptions, are all 
reviewed. 


Men's Apparel 
Probably somewhere near 22,000 
of the 94,000 “apparel” stores 
which the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce estimates are in existence 
now are primarily men’s wear 


Earnings 
Have Increased 
in Lawrence, Mass. 


stores—a figure which has not 
changed too much from the 21,501 
men’s and boys’ clothing, furnish- 
ings and hat stores which were 
enumerated in the 1939 census. 

Sales of men’s clothing and fur- 
nishings stores are estimated by 
the Department of Commerce as 
$2,414,000,000 for 1947, compared 
with $2,227,000,000 the previous 
year and $840,000,000 in 1939. A 
considerable volume of men’s and 
boys’ clothing is of course sold in 
department stores and _ general 
stores. 

Most significant trend in the 
men’s apparel field has been the 
development of “casual” clothes 
and sportwear, a development 
which has already made the vest 
a near-curiosity and which has 
long-range connotations for the 
manufacturing and sale of men’s 


a suits. 


Along with this trend toward 


»| greater variety in men’s clothing, 
/}and perhaps intimately connected 


with it, is the tendency toward the 
inclusion of women’s lines in stores 
which have traditionally served 


*"\|only men. Both developments are 


The average weekly pay envélope of Lawrence industrial workers 
has been increased to $53.27, with 25,349 persons employed in 
local industries, according to a survey for June, 1948, released by 
the Greater Lawrence Chamber of Commerce. 


The Effective Buying Power of 


Lawrence workers has gone up 


more than 30 per cent. in the past year, the Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power reports, and recent pay increases, it is con- 
servatively estimated, will push the total Lawrence Buying Power 
for 1948 up to more than $137,644,000.00. 


The “Lawrence Daily Eagle” is the ONLY morning newspaper 
in Essex County, Massachusetts. The “Evening Tribune” has 


the LARGEST circulation in Essex County, 


36,000. 
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“ largely induced by the style situ- 


ation, by increased interest in 


»|sports and outdoor activities, and 
=| by the lack of a widespread mar- 
' | ket for men’s clothing and acces- 


sories during the war. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 

Volume of office equipment and 
supplies in 1947 is estimeted at 
$1,700,000,000, about $200,000,000 
above 1946. Sales of office equip- 
ment and supplies dealers in 1946, 
the last year for which figures are 
available, were estimated by the 
Department of Commerce at $635,- 
000,000, a sharp increase from the 
$381,000,000 estimated for 1945. 
“Commercial stationers’’—so des- 
ignated to distinguish them from 
the more numerous social station- 
ers who sell mostly for home con- 
sumption—are said to number 
about 4,500. Over 90% sell filing 
equipment and supplies, as well as 
stationery lines, and day-to-day 
office needs. About half sell desks 
and chairs, and 2,000 or more sell 
at least one office machine line, 
many handling several. 


Office machine dealers not in- 
cluded in the commercial stationer 
classification mumber 2,800. Ex- 
cept for a handful of the leading 
cities, where special dealers in 
office furniture exist, commercial 
stationers are the normal source 
of supply. 

In general, sales to dealers are 
made directly by manufacturers. 
There are a few important whole- 
salers, but some lines, such as 
writing materials, which serve 
both the commercial and the social 
stationer trade, are sold direct to 
commercial stationers and almost 
exclusively by jobbers to smaller 
social stationery stores. 


Hardware, 


Sporting Goods 

Sales of hardware dealers in 
1947 were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at $2,217,000,- 
000, a gain of 21% over 1946 and 
252% over 1939. Based on a survey 
of 3,000 major dealers, Hardware 
Age developed a strikingly similar 
estimate for 1947 volume—$2,180,- 
055,369. 

The publication estimates there 
were 35,331 hardware dealers on 
March 1, 1948, and 509 whole- 
salers. About 30% of the dealers, 
identified as “major dealers,” ac- 
counted for 76% of total volume 
last year, according to the publica- 
tion; sales volume of 442 dealers 
who answered its questionnaire 
averaged $158,900. 

Shortages, especially on major 
items, still exist to a large extent 
in hardware merchandising, but 
the industry hopes this year to 
show a modest gain over last year. 
In spite of shortages, the vast ma- 
jority of dealers plan more aggres- 
sive selling, particularly advertis- 
ing, while 64% plan to reduce 
their inventories, as contrasted 
with only 16% who plan to in- 
crease inventories. 


a About two-thirds of the major 
dealers report expanded lines, gen- 
erally consisting of major appli- 
ances, power tools and plumbing 
equipment, but one-third have not 
added any new lines since the war. 
Those which have added lines are 
generally satisfied with them and 
plan to continue carrying them. 
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About 75% of all hardware store 
merchandise flows through whole- 
sale channels. The estimated 25% 
which moves directly from manu- 
facturer to dealer consists prin- 
cipally of major appliances or of 
compact lines like paints, where 
the average order per store makes 
it possible for some manufacturers 
to develop direct dealer contacts. 

The sporting goods field is one 
of the most difficult to analyze 
statistically, because of the variety 
of outlets used for various types of 
sports goods, the wholesale char- 
acter of many sales, and for other 
reasons. Sporting Goods Dealer es- 
timates that there are currently 
8,500 “outstanding” retail distribu- 
tors, including exclusive sporting 
goods stores, department stores 
with special sections, and chain 
stores which devote more than av- 
erage attention to sports. New 
Sporting Goods Products esti- 
mates, on the basis of lists com- 
piled by sporting goods jobbers, 
that there are more than 34,000 
retail stores selling sporting goods 
of some kind, including sporting 
goods stores, department stores, 
hardware stores, drug stores, resort 
shops, auto supply shops, variety 
stores, general merchandise stores 
and even pawn shops. The publica- 
tion’s estimate of “sporting goods 
stores” agrees closely with the 
8,500 figure of Sporting Goods 
Dealer, which in turn reports a 
mailing list of stores handling one 
or more lines of sporting goods, 
of more than 30,000. 


w One independent authority es- 
timates total sales of all sporting 
goods in 1942 to consumers at 
$429,000,000, and average annual 
volume of close to $600,000,000 
during the 1946-50 period. Sports 
goods sold to individuals, of course, 
lagged far behind the remainder 
of the economy during the war 
years, and despite sharp spurts in 
1945 and 1946, had still not caught 
up to the all-consumer commodity 
sales trend. 

That the industry, less affected 
during recent years by violent 
swings, is operating on an even 
keel is demonstrated by Sporting 
Goods Dealer surveys which show 
that stockturns last year averaged 
3.6, compared with 3.1 in the 
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“normal” year of 1939, and that 
comparison of peak sales periods 
for various lines of goods between 
jobbers and retailers shows that 
retailers are averaging only 30 to 
60 days ahead of consumer demand 
in their own buying. 


Electrical Appliances 
Radio, Television 

At the end of 1947, 158 utilities 
companies reporting to Electrical 
Merchandising estimated that there 
were 58,635 retail appliance stores 
in their territories, compared with 
33,055—an increase of 77.4%. The 
publication itself believes that 
there were slightly more than 
50,000 dealers “of any conse- 
quence” in the country prior to 
the war, and the approximate fig- 
ure now is 70,000. 

Prewar figures for jobbers of 
electrical appliances were 1,800; 
the current total is about 3,000. 

Total sales figures for electrical 
appliance dealers are estimated by 
the Department of Commerce at 
$2,464,000 for 1947, a gain of 46% 
over 1946 and 363% over 1939, 
but non-electrical merchandise is 
included. Sales volume for various 
types of lines handled was es- 
timated early this year by Elec- 
trical Merchandising, which asserts 
that all major appliances topped 
the previous year by a wide mar- 
gin in 1947, with the exception of 
refrigerators, which were hamp- 
ered by steel shortages. Typical 
sales totals (at retail) for various 
kinds of electrical lines during 
1947 are given as follows: 

Vacuum cleaners, $288,852,000; 
electric clocks, $70,312,000; coffee 
makers, $28,750,000; fans and small 
ventilating devices, $78,971,500; 
irons, $100,046,000; radio and tele- 
vision receivers, $1,251,444,500; 
ranges, $276,000,000; refrigerators, 
$816,000,000; toasters, $62,820,000; 
washing machines, $603,545,000; 
water heaters, $143,000,000. 

From January, 1942, to January, 
1948, the total number of U. S. 
electrical customers increased by 
6,037,000, with the U. S. figure for 
residential and rural electric cus- 
tomers placed at 33,050,000 on Jan. 
1, 1948. 

Utility companies representing 
about 60% of the numbers of 
electrical customers told Electrical 
Merchandising about their mer- 
chandising plans at the beginning 
of this year. More than half 
(54.5%) plans to engage in the 
retailing of major appliances 
through their own sales forces; 
the remainder will do no merchan- 
dising. A year previous 57% of the 
utilities planned their merchan- 
dising, and the previous year it 
was 62%. Thus the figures em- 
phasize a trend toward gradual 
withdrawal of utilities from active 
selling. 


Plumbing and Heating 
Air Conditioning 

The most significant postwar 
trend in the plumbing business 
particularly has been the greater 
emphasis on merchandising and 
the consequent increased attention 
to stores and showrooms. Accord- 
ing to Domestic Engineering, there 
were approximately 6,000 stores 
operated by plumbing and heating 
contractor-dealers before the war, 
whereas now there are 14,000 to 
15,000 such stores, which, together 
with a relatively small number of 
contractors who handle large 
buildings, are said to do about 
80% of total national business in 
installed plumbing and heating. 

The increasing trend toward 
showrooms is resulting in greater 
over-the-counter sales of small 
parts and appliances, ranging from 
faucets to toilet seats to radios, 
but in the main, stores in this 
field are expected to confine their 
lines to items which fit in natur- 
ally with the essential nature of 
the business. 

The movement into merchandis- 
ing is not an “emergency” move, 


Since the industry has in general 
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been able to sell more merchandise 
than could be produced, and the 
continued labor shortage has made 
it practically impossible to install 
all the merchandise which could 
be sold. 

A significant change of policy 
among warm air heating and resi- 
dential air conditioning dealers, as 
compared with prewar, is reported 
by American Artisan, on the basis 
of detailed studies last year in 
more than a score of cities. Con- 
firming its belief that approxi- 
mately 25% of the dealers do 80% 
of the business in these fields, 
the paper also found key dealers, 
who formerly sold one line of 
furnaces, now sell two or more. 
Only 8.3% of dealers sold more 
than one line before the war, the 
publication says, while in 1947 
§6% of key dealers sold two-or 
more. The same trend is apparent 
for wholesalers, 58% of whom 
now sell two or more lines of 
furnaces. 

Sheet metal contractors, where 
27% of the dealers in 23 cities did 


,80% of the volume, are primarily 
| specialists in this field; only about 
15% of the key sheet metal con- 
tractors were also key warm air 
heating and residential air con- 
ditioning dealers. 

All the key warm air heating 
dealers studied sold automatically- 
fired complete furnace units, and 
71% also sold conversion units, 
oil, gas or stokers. 


Jewelry 

The September, 1948, “Red 
Book” of the Jewelers’ Board of 
Trade lists 26,858 retailers in the 
jewelry business who carry at 
least $1,000 in merchandise stocks. 
“Watch repairers” and others with 
smaller stocks are not included. 
The same source lists 3,500 gen- 
eral wholesale jewelers and supply 
houses, and 3,000 manufacturers of 
jewelry, watches, silverware and 
allied products. 


retail sales at $1,698,708,186 in 
1947, based on excise tax receipts, 


NJ (National Jeweler) reports |dealers at 
| Equipment Retailing says the num- 
|ber “equipped to service as weil 
which is almost double the $864,- | as sell power farm equipment” is 


861,841 total for 1942, the first year 
in which present excise taxes went 
into effect. The record for sales in 
the industry was reached in 1946, 
when retail volume was $1,812,- 
379,982. 

Major trend among jewelry re- 
tailers in the past year or two has 
been the upgrading of quality, with 
many of the baubles of shortage 
years disappearing in favor of 
better merchandise. There is little 
tendency for jewelers to expand 
outside the normal lines of mer- 
chandise carried in this field. 


Farm Equipment 
Farm Implement News estimates 
there are approximately 29,000 re- 
tail farm implement outlets, of 
which 27,000 are independents, the 
remainder being stores operated 


| by Sears, Ward and Gamble-Skog- 
imo. Implement & Tractor, on the 


other hand, sets the number of 
25,000 while Farm 


slightly more than 20,000. 

Estimates. of total sales of farm 
equipment dealers are much more 
nearly uniform, all hovering 
around the $2 billion mark. About 
half of this total comes from the 
sale of farm implements, with 
tractors, estimated last year at 
$450,000,000, supplying the bulk of 
the volume. The remaining sales 
come from components, raw ma- 
terials, replacement parts and serv- 
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ice, and allied lines, including 
freezers, appliances, water systems, 
oils and greases, etc. 

Distributors perform only a 
modest function in the field, al- 
though their number and impor- 
tance is said to be growing. Most 
sales are made direct by manu- 
facturers, especially the full-line 
manufacturers, to dealers who nor- 
mally handle an exclusive line. 
Allied lines are normally sold to 
farm equipment dealers through 
the conventional distribution chan- 
nels for such a line. 

The major trend in the field in 
recent years has been the develop- 
ment of attractive “stores” and 
modern buildings, as well as larger 
repair facilities. Much of the “mod- 
ernization” trend has been fos- 
tered by manufacturers, who urge 
dealers to adopt specific plans de- 
signed for them. This development 
has also been influenced by the 
tendency to add new lines, such 
as appliances, which has been 
noticeable in the field since the 
war. 


Shoes and Leather 

Although the rate of increase of 
shoe stores appears to be diminish- 
ing, there are at present approx- 
imately 21,000 well-rated shoe 
stores in the country, according to 
Boot & Shoe Recorder. 

Total sales of shoes in 1945 are 
estimated by the publication at 
$1,069,043,000, through 11,703 in- 
dependent shoe stores, 5,412 chain 
shoe outlets, 1,295 leased depart- 
ments and 1,127 department and 
specialty stores handling shoes. 


® Most significant trend in the 
trade at present is decentralization 
—the establishment in suburban 
communities of branch stores 
whose headquarter stores are lo- 
cated in the city. As might be 
expected, the majority of neigh- 
borhood, suburban and rural stores 
carry men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, while stores special- 
izing in one of the three types 
usually are located in main shop- 
ping centers. 

Shoe and slipper output in 1947 
was 12% off from the 1946 total, 
while the average value per pair 
shipped rose from $3.01 in 1946 to 
$3.76 in 1947. The New England 
and Middle Atlantic states pro- 
duced 19% fewer shoes in ’47 than 
in ’46, while the central states in- 
creased production 5%. 

General line wholesalers, who 
stocked all types of footwear and 
purchased the entire output of fac- 
tories, have all but vanished from 
the scene. Manufacturers’ ware- 
houses, specialty wholesalers and 
jobbers who might be called odd- 
lot dealers have taken their place. 


® Chain volume is roughly equal 
to one-half of the total retail vol- 
ume, although the number of chain 
stores is only about one-fourth of 
the total number of retail shoe 
establishments. 

The heavily-advertised, nation- 
ally known brands “are very much 
in the ascendency,” says Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, and retailers are 
rapidly disposing of their remain- 
ing wartime odds and ends. Almost 
80% of the shoe stores planned 
to modernize in 1945—and appar- 
ently the majority have carried 
out their plans. 


Variety Stores 

There are 9,820 variety stores 
now being operated by 799 chains 
of three stores or more, Chain 
Store Age estimates. Total variety 
chain sales for 1947 were $2,153,- 
611,400, of which 11 leading chains 
did a volume of $1,793,611,400. 

The 1939 census showed 6,372 
stores operated by syndicates or 
chains. In that tabulation, chains 
were defined as companies with 
four or more stores. Syndicate 


Store Merchandiser estimates that 
the 1939 total of variety stores 
could be considered reasonably ac- 


curate until January of this year. 

Since the middle of 1947, exten- 
sive remodeling operations have 
been in progress, and many new 
stores have been opened. The most 
difficult question is the expansion 
or contraction of the independent 
variety stores. Although chains of 
four or more stores did almost 87% 
of the total business in 1939, the 
National Association of Variety 
Stores (independents) claims that 
its share of the total volume has 
increased markedly. 

Syndicate Store Merchand'ser 
lists 2,695 of these independents 
which do a volume of at least 
$20,000. There are thousands of 
others, as is apparent from the ’39 
census which lists 10,574 of them. 


@ Variety chain sales increased 
only 82% between 1940 and 1947, 
(compared with an increase in 
total retail sales of 154%,) and 
rose another 6% in the first half 
of 1948. Even with a 9% increase 
in sales during 1947, however, al- 
most all of the larger chains 
showed a decline in profits which 
averaged about 2%, Chain Store 
Age estimates. 

It was the third successive an- 
nual drop in gross margins, and 
was partly a result of a 1% rise in 
expenses, to 27.6% of sales. Profit 
showings, nevertheless, were quite 
satisfactory (for ten leading chains, 
profits in ’47 were $105,200,000 as 
compared to $109,400,000 in 1946). 

Reporting on the year 1947 Syn- 
dicate Store Merchandiser as- 
serted: “Since many _ syndicate 
buyers feel that the 10¢ lines con- 
stitute the main distinction and 
attraction of their stores, the 
struggle to hold the 10¢ lines has 
been an intense one.” The publica- 
tion also noted a resurgence of 
hardware and _ kitchen-bathroom 
metal lines. 

A Chain Store Age _ survey 
showed that the variety-depart- 
ment store chains spent $149,- 
900,000 in store modernization as 
compared to $46,600,000 in 1941. 


Groceries and Meats 


a The 546,500 food stores in exist- 
ence on Jan. 1, 1948 (Progressive 
Grocer’s estimate), include 375,000 
independents; 28,500 chain stores; 
141,000 specialty stores and 1,500 
stores unclassified. The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce estimates the 
total number of food stores at 
538,000, composed of 373,000 gro- 
cery, 129,000 food (non-grocery), 
and 36,000 meat and seafood stores. 

While the Department of Com- 
merce estimates 1947 food sales 
totalled $31.356 billion ($24.899 
billion to grocery and combination 
stores and $6.457 to other food 
stores), Progressive Grocer esti- 
mates food sales last year at 
$28.010 billion. The publication’s 
estimate includes $13.750 for in- 
dependents and combination stores; 
$8.440 billion for chains with four 
or more stores, ‘and $5.820 billion 
for specialty stores. 

Comparison of Commerce De- 
partment figures for 1945, 1946, 
and 1947 shows a sharp sales vol- 
ume increase; $20.192 billion in 
1945; $25.555 billion in 1946 and 
$31.356 billion in 1947. The rise is 
partially a result of selling more 
food, and partly higher prices. 

Profits of many food chains were 
off in 1947 from 1946 peaks, both 
as a percentage of sales and in 
dollars and cents. 


a The relative importance of com- 
modity groups in the chain stores 
has changed, Chain Store Age 
notes. Canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles, once very important, now ac- 
count for less than 5% of the total 
volume, while drug and cosmetic 
items total 1% of total sales. 

The trend toward larger units 
and fewer units continues. In the 
East, units with ten or more check- 
stands are rapidly increasing in 
number. Other shifts include cen- 


tral check-outs, pre-packaged 


Sales of Retail Stores, 1945-46-47 


(Millions of dollars) 


Kind of business 1945 1946 1947 

i Dc ce ddd che uwedéscnvenseonnd 76,644 100,787 118,325 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 


meats, self-service baked goods, 
drug and cosmetic departments and 
separate liquor departments. 


a Of significance is the growth of 
local supermarkets and regional 
chains. Although chains of four 
stores and more operate about 90% 
of all supermarkets, the percent- 
age of sales controlled by A&P, 
Kroger and Safeway has dropped 
since 1941. 

In that year, Business Week re- 
ports, the “big three” did 22.4% of 
all grocery-combination store busi- 
ness. In 1947, however, the three 
chains did only 17.4% of the total 
business. 

The 15 regional chains publish- 
ing annual reports increased their 
sales by 155% in the period from 
1941 to 1947, while all chain gro- 
cery sales increased only 125%, 
according to Commerce Depart- 
ment estimates. 

Another shift is the increased 
number of food stores which carry 
ice cream. Progressive Grocer’s re- 
cently completed survey on this 
subject notes that, while only 22% 
of the nation’s independent grocery 
and combination stores carried 
ice cream in 1938, by early 1948 
more than 68% of such stores 
handled the product, an increase 
of 209% in ten years. 


Drugs 

There are about 61,000 drug 
stores now in operation, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce estimates, 
as compared to 57,903 in 1939. 
Total sales in 1947 were estimated 
by the Commerce Department at 
$3.62 billion, which compares with 
$3.52 billion in 1946, $3 billion in 
1945, and $1.56 billion (Census 
tally) in 1939. 

The average annual business for 
all drug stores is $59,000. Chain 
Store Age estimates the total sales 
of the 5,722 chain drug stores in 
1947 totalled $921,000,000, which, 
adding over $140,000,000 in sales 
for 1,649 Rexall, Walgreen and 
Whelan agency stores, brings the 
final figure to $1.06 billion. 

Average sales per chain store 
(four or more stores per chain) 
were $183,000. Average sales per 
store for the three-store chains 
were $75,000. Chain drug operators 
had approximately 10-11% of the 
total number of drug stores and 
did 25% of the business (more 
than 40% in leading metropolitan 
areas). 


ws Items carried by most chains 
in the drug sundry departments 
include stationery, pens and pen- 
cils, hospital supplies, cameras and 
photographic goods, clocks, 
watches and bristle goods. Chain 
Store Age notes a tendency to add 
new lines, such as housewares and 
electrical appliances. 

Chain prescription business in- 
creased from 1945 to 1946 by 18%. 


Part of the increase results from 
the increased number of prepared 
pharmaceuticals now being de- 
tailed. New construction and re- 
modeling is directed largely at 
providing sufficient room for the 
host of new products now carried. 
Other trends include top-counter 
displays, gondolas and gondolettes 
and front store windows which set 
off the entire interior. 


Building Supplies 
and Lumber 

There are approximately 30,000 
“worth while” lumber and building 
material dealers in operation, an 
increase of about 5,000 in the past 
ten years, according to estimates 
of Building Supply News. There 
are 1,500 to 1,800 specialized hard- 
material dealers (coal, cement, 
gravel, sand, etc.) and about the 
same number of specialized lum- 
ber dealers. 

Retail lumber and building ma- 
terial sales for 1947 were $5,646,- 
000,000, or 300% above the 1935- 
39 base, according to Commerce 
Department reports, and sales be- 
tween June, °47 and June, °48 
rose 30%. The amount of building, 
and number of lumber and build- 
ing dealers now operating, are 
almost directly proportional to 
size of population. 

The bulk of all building pro- 
ducts used in the light construction 
industry (residential building, 
small commercial and industrial 
building, stores, theaters, etc.) are 
sold at retail by building supply 
and lumber dealers. The dealers, 
in turn, are supplied by more 
than 3,300 wholesale distributors, 
of which Building Supply News 
lists eight types: building material 
distributors, lumber wholesalers, 
and millwork, hardware, plywood, 
plumbing, electrical and_ glass 
wholesalers. 


# Markups on various items car- 
ried by retailers range from 20% 
on lumber and water paint, 
through 25% on glazing materials 
and screens and 33144% on mill- 
work, to 50% on cabinetwork. 

In addition to wholesalers, 
American Builder lists as dealer 
suppliers manufacturers who sell 
direct, lumber commission sales- 
men representing several small 
mills, and manufacturers’ agents. 

An important trend in the busi- 
ness is the tendency of lumber and 
building material dealers to in- 
crease the number of lines which 
they handle. More than 7,500 now 
handle appliances of some kind, 
acording to a recent Building Sup- 
ply News survey. 

Other trends noted by Ameri- 
can Lumberman & Building Pro- 
ducts Merchandiser include an in- 
crease in sales direct to con- 
sumers, “package” sales of com- 
plete homes or remodeling work 
supplies (actual work is usually 
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sublet), more over-the-counter 
business (partly a result of ex- 
panded lines), and an increase in 
construction services offered by 
dealers (pre-cutting and pre- 
assembly). 


Confectionery 

Candy sales during 1947 rose 
to a peak of about $930,000,000 at 
wholesale and $1.75 billion retail, 
about 35% greater than in 1946 
and more than double 1929 sales. 
National per capita consumption 
was 18 pounds in 1947. 

The Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner estimates the number of 
wholesalers distributing candy to 
retail outlets at 8,000 to 9,000, 
with about 2,000,000 candy out- 
lets (all types). 

Wholesalers, the publication as- 
serts, account for about 52% of 
all candy sold, chains for about 
18%, and government about 5%, 
with the remainder sold through 
direct mail and other retail out- 
lets. 

Sales during the first half of 
1948 were up about 4% over the 
same period of 1946, while pound- 
age dropped 1%. For the first 
seven months, Candy Industry re- 
ports, dollar volume was up 3%, 
with July poundage off 13% from 
’47. Both package and bar goods 
increased, while bulk goods 
slipped 35% for the month. 


= Big news in the industry this 
fall is the materialization of the 
long-awaited mass entry of super- 
markets into the candy business, 
and chain variety stores are gird- 
ing for the battle to retain their 
sales. 

Candy Industry predicts 1948 
sales will be divided as follows: 


Supermarkets ........... $300,000,000 
Variety, drug 

I tcescanceasaadiisial $400,000,000 
Theaters, vending 

EE. sivtiscoesrseces $600,000,000 


Department stores ..$200,000,000 

Jobbers (Indepen- 

dent retailers) ............. $1 billion 

Total retail 

CRTIGY GRICS oecccccessessose $2.5 .billion 

Present annual supermarket 
candy sales total $150,000,000 an- 
nually. Increased space and self- 
service units are in prospect. 


Automotive 
Gasoline and Oil 


Tires, Batteries 

Production of passenger auto- 
mobiles in 1947 totalled 3,555,927 
units, according to Automotive 
News. Truck production was 
1,238,447, an all-time high, but 
passenger car production was far 
below the record year of 1929, 
when 4,587,400 cars were pro- 
duced. 

As of Jan. 1, 1948, there were 
7,982 wholesalers, 38,480 passen- 
ger car dealers and 25,998 truck 
dealers, according to Automotive 
Industries. Many dealers handle 
both cars and trucks; the number 
of car and truck dealers was 40,- 
410. There were also, the publica- 
tion says, 55,694 independent re- 
pair shops, and total retail outlets 
(including passenger and truck 
dealers, independent repair shops, 
super service stations and wreck- 
ing and body establishments) of 
104,504. 

Automotive Industries reports 
total motor vehicle registrations 
at the close of 1947 at 37,327,661, 
an all-time high. Of the total, 
30,669,329 were passenger cars 
and 6,658,332 were trucks. 


a Super Service Station reports 
that no valid figures for service 
stations are available beyond the 
1939 census, which showed 241,- 
858 establishments. The number 
dropped sharply during the war, 
and has now returned to ap- 
proximately the prewar figure, 
according to trade sources. Fill- 


ing station volume for 1947 is 
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estimated at $5,193,000,000. 

Accessory, tire and battery 
dealers are estimated to total 
more than 20,000, about 10% 
above the 1939 figure of 18,525. 

Total 1947 sales of the auto- 
motive group are estimated by 
the Department of Commerce at 
$11,855,000,000, more than double 
the 1939 figure. 


Baking 

There are approximately 23,000 
manufacturing bakeries operating 
at the present time, Bakers Review 
estimates, of which 2,500 are 
wholesalers, 6,500 are wholesale- 
retail combinations, and 14,000 re- 
tail bakeries. Together, they did a 
volume of about $2.5 billion in 
1947, one-third of which was done 
by the retail group. Bakers’ Helper 
also estimates total sales of $2.5 
billion. 

Bakers Weekly is more optimistic 
regarding total business volume in 
47. Based on its survey of com- 
panies doing 25% of the total 
bread-cake-pie business and two- 
thirds of the biscuit-cracker busi- 
ness, the publication suggested a 
total 1947 bread-cake-pie business 
of $3.18 billion, or $3.7 billion in- 
cluding the biscuit and cracker 
branch. Between 1940 and ’47, it 
says, dollar sales rose 162% on 
bread-cake-pie output, or 66% on 
a tonnage basis, to about 17.7 bil- 
lion pounds. 


a While Bakers Weekly estimates 
show 1946 sales up 118% above 
1939 and 1947 sales up 162% above 
1939, Bakers’ Helper’s 16th annual 
study noted a 1.9% rise in dollar 
volume of sales frorn 1946 to 1947 
and a profit decline of 13.5%. 
Largest declines took place in the 
South, greatest increases in the 
Middle West and on the West 
Coast. 

Notable trends in the industry 
include new lines of frozen bakery 
products, reintroduction and pro- 
motion of the twin-pack loaf (se- 
parately wrapped half loaves), and 
improved design of trucks used in 
distribution. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the 
introduction of complete bakery 
departments in supermarkets. A&P 
already has almost 40 central bak- 
ing plants supplying more than 
100 stores, and plans eventually to 
Lave an unwrapped bake shop in 
every store. 


Furniture, 
House Furnishings 

Home furnishings stores at the 
present time number about 50,000, 
according to estimates of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, while in 
1939 the Census Bureau listed 52,- 
827 stores, including such opera- 
tions as antique shops, radio-ap- 
pliance, radio stores and china 
shops. 

Department of Commerce esti- 
mates of dollar volume for 1947 
in the home furnishings group are 
$2.464 billion for appliances and 
radios and $4.333 billion (a gain 
of 261% over 1939) for furniture 
and house furnishings for a total 
of $6.797 billion. This compares 
with a total of $5.162 billion in 
1946 and $2.889 billion in 1945. 

The Census Bureau estimated 
the 1947 production of household 
furniture and bedding products 
(not including mattresses) at 
$1.484 billion. 


= Home Furnishings Merchandis- 
ing estimates current sales in the 
home furnishings group at $8.95 
billion, including $850,000,000 for 
upholstered furniture; $1.7 billion 
for other furniture; $400,000,000 
for mattresses; $370,000,000 for 
other bedding; $1.1 billion for floor 
coverings; $200,000,000 for vene- 
tian blinds; $1.4 billion for radios 
and phonographs; $160,000,000 for 
wallpaper; $300,000,000 for lamps 
and shades; $170,000,000 for pic- 
tures and mirrors; $300,000,000 for 
decorative accessories; $900,000,000 


for curtains, draperies, slip covers 
and upholstery fabrics; and $1.1 
billion for major appliances sold 
through furniture stores. 

In 1946, Home Furnishings Mer- 
chandising estimates bedding pro- 
duction was $490,000,000, of which 
$270,000,000 represented mat- 
tresses. The 7,500,000 mattresses 
produced in 1946 were equal to 
45 and ’44 output, but down from 
the 9,250,000 units made in 1941. 


Department Stores, 
Women’s Wear 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
estimates that there are currently 
52,000 department and general 
merchandise stores, doing an aver- 
age business of $283,000 per store, 
which would make the total for the 
group $14,716,000,000. In addition, 
the Chamber says there are 94,000 
apparel stores, doing an average 
volume of $81,000, and 32,000 
country general stores with an 


average volume of $60,000. , 

The Department of Commerce 
estimates 1947 sales of department 
stores, including mail order, at 
$10,534,000,000; general stores, in- 
cluding general merchandise with 
food, $1,858,000,000; and other gen- 
eral merchandise and dry goods 
stores, $1,533,000,000. In addition, 
it estimates 1947 sales of women’s 
apparel and accessories at $4,030- 
060,000, and of family and other 
apparel at $1,282,000,000. 

Current sales estimates for some 
of the multitude of lines covered, 
developed by various of the Haire 
merchandising publications, in- 
clude $320,000,000 for corsets and 
brassieres (with $156,000,000 of 
this total sold through main corset 
departments in department stores) ; 
$350,000,000 for china, glass and 
giftwares, with about one-third 
sold through department stores; 
$1,500,000,000 for infants’, chil- 
dren’s, girls’ and teen-age mer- 
chandise; $235,000,000 for luggage 


and personal leather goods; and 
$300,000,000 for handbags. 

For the first 8 months of this 
year, both department stores and 
women’s specialty stores have been 
running 10 and 11% respectively, 
ahead of the same period in 1947, 
Fairchild Publications reports. 

According to business outlook 
forecasts of economists, both de- 
partment stores and women’s spe- 
cialty stores are expected to round 
out the year sustaining a percent- 
age gain of 10%. 


Bolles Named PR Director 


Donald C. Bolles, formerly a 
public relations counsel, has been 
elected director of public relations 
of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
New York. He took over his new 
post Oct. 15. 


Juice King to be Televised 


National Die Casting Co., Chi- 
cago, will air television demon- 


strations of its new Juice King 
whole orange juicer over WGN-TV, 
Chicago, starting Nov. 3. The series 
of one-minute spot demonstrations 
will appear throughout the fall, 
tying in with Juice King’s national 
promotional campaign. Similar tel- 
evision campaigns on the new 
product are now being considered 
for local markets in other parts of 
the country. 
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First on Your Radio 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


Pulling in a million more 

listeners on your MUTUAL 

station in Memphis — A 

Mighty Market 

CONTRACTS made now at present 

rates receive full year's protection. 
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YES, YOU'RE RIGHT. 
GOOD PAPER DOES MAKE 
A LOT OF DIFFERENCE! 


| THINK WE SHOULD 
STANDARDIZE ON THiS 
IMPROVED HAMMERMILL BOND, 
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The “Whitest” Hammermill Bond ever produced. Bothtyping and 
printing stand out with new sharpness on its snow-white surface. 


Send for this FREE sample book 


Contains samples of improved Hammermill Bond in wide range of pleasing 
colors ...and the purer, brighter, clearer white. Also matching envelopes. 
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MR. MARTIN. MY TYPISTS DO 
SO MUCH BETTER WORK ON IT! 
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Your typists, also, will turn out cleaner, neater finished work 
on this improved paper. Takes quick, clean erasures, too. 
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Hammermill Paper Company, 1459 Zast Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me — FREE — the sample book showing improved 
Hammermill Bond ‘and sample packet of letter-size sheets. 


Name 


Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) 
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CIRCULATION GAIN 


SINCE 1940 
2,585,605 
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How the weeklies 
have grown since 1940 


The figures below compare the circulations of leading weekly magazines 
for the first six months of 1948 (January-June averages) with the circu- 
lations of the same magazines in the first six months of 1940. Also listed 
are the comparative advertising revenues (from the Publishers’ Infor- 


mation Bureau) for the first eight months of 1948. 


CIRCULATION PERCENTAGE CIRCULATION ADVERTISING REVENUE 
1940 (Jan.-June) 1948 GAIN GAIN (Jan.-Aug., 1948) 
— a 2 ——— —a 
LIFE 2,860,484 5,446,089 90.4 2,585,605 $51,001,444 
TIME 777 ,668 1,668,530 114.6 890,862 $15,852,186 
SAT. EVE. POST 3,231,496 3,923,606 21.4 692,110 $38,717,135 
NEWSWEEK 407 ,837 759,809 86.3 351,972 $ 6,144,910 
COLLIER’S 2,890,058 2,899,175 3 9,117 $13,896,476 
— ———= 
LOOK 1,861,488 2,912,689 56.5 1,051,201 $ 7,181,428 
(not a weekly—published fortnightly) 
TIME 
CIRCULATION GAIN 
SNCS 1940 SAT. EVE. POST 
890,862 CIRCULATION GAIN 
pony oan NEWSWEEK COLLIER’S 
’ CIRCULATION GAIN CIRCULATION GAIN 
SINCE 1940 SINCE 1940 
351,972 9,117 


CIRCULATION GAINS SINCE 1940 (ABC* FIGURES) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REVIEW 


PHOENIX CASTS TOURIST BAIT—Helping to chart the 1948-49 fall, winter and spring 
advertising of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce are (left to right): Charles Hoover, 
advertising director, Phoenix Republic and Gazette and vice-chairman of the cham- 
ber’s advertising committee; A. L. Kohn, assistant general advertising manager, South- 
ern Pacific, San Francisco; Hicks Coney, western regional public relations manager, 
American Airlines, Los Angeles; Wilson Fleming, assistant general advertising man- 
ager, Santa Fe System, Los Angeles, and J. C. Delong, advertising director, TWA, 
New York. 


- i # =e a 


WORTH RECORDING—Here, in a suit which (believe it or not) requires 39,646’ of 

magnetic recording wire, is Corky Crowley. The suit was designed by Henry Rosen- 

feld. Somewhere in the picture with Miss Crowley is a Wireway portable magnetic 
wire recorder. 


TWO YEARS OLD—Helping to celebrate the second anniversary of Anderson-McCon- 

nell Advertising Agency, Los Angeles, are (left to right): Doug Anderson, of the 

agency; N. W. Richardson, Hearst Advertising Service; Nellie Mayhew, Universal 

Printing; Dan Boone and Al Johnson, both of Hearst, and Mrs. Dennis and Bob 
Dennis, of The American Weekly. 


TALKING IT OVER—H. H. Kynett, Aitkin- 

Kynett Co., Philadelphia, a director of the 

Audit Bureau of Circulations, discusses a 

problem with P. L. Thomson, New York, 

who was reelected ABC president at 

the organization’s Chicago meeting (AA, 
Oct. 18). 


THE WINNER—Fred Stone, Parents’ Mag- 

azine, retiring director of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations, congratulates 

Benjamin Allen, circulation director of 

Curtis Publishing Co., on his victory in 

the three-way race for the vacant post 
(AA, Oct. 18). 


COMING UP—The Florida Citrus Commission’s 1948-49 advertising campaign, to be 
launched in November, is discussed at commission headquarters in Lakeland by David 
J. Kepner (left), vice-president of Benton & Bowles; Dawson Newton, (center), adver- 


’ tising manager of the commission, and Atherton W. Hobler, chairman of the board, 


Benton & Bowles, Inc. 


mee” | 


NEW OFFICERS—The San Francisco chapter of the American Association of News- 

paper Representatives has elected these officers for 1948-49. Left to right: Phil Gil- 

strap, Pacific Coast manager, Ward-Griffith Co., secretary; R. S. Nicholson, vice- 

president and Pacific Coast manager, West-Holliday Co., vice-president; Ralph &. 

De Motte, vice-president and Pacific Coast manager, Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., retiring 

president, elected a director, and William E. Peters, San Francisco manager, Hearst 
Advertising Service, president. 


ABC CHIEFS—Directors of the Audit Bureau of Circulations who 
attended the recent annual meeting in Chicago (AA, Oct. 18) 
include, left to right: Front row, Phillips Wyman, McCall Corp.; 
E. R. Hatton, Detroit Free Press; Fred Bohen, Successful Farming; 
P. L. Thomson, ABC president; H. H. Kynett, Aitkin-Kynett Co.; 
John H. Platt, Kraft Foods Co.; E. Ross Gamble, Leo Burnett Co. 
Second row: W. A. Hart, E. |. Du Pont de Nemours & Co.; R. M. 
Gray, Esso Standard Oil Co.; H. H. Rimmer, Canadian General 


Electric Co.; P. M. Fahrendorf, Chilton Co.; Charles E. Sweet, 
Capper Publications; D. D. Richards, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; J. E. 
Blackburn Jr., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Harlan G. Palmer, 
Hollywood Citizen-News. Third row: Vernon D. Beatty, Swift & 
Co.; William F. Lucey, Eagle & Tribune, Lawrence, Mass.; Verne 
E. Joy, Sentinel, Centralia, Ill.; Bernard C. Duffy, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn; W. J. J. Butler, Toronto Globe & Mail, and 
Frank S. Newell, State Journal, Frankfort, Ky. 


AID AD PRODUCTION—These advertising and publication men, 
members of the joint committee of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the National Association of Magazine 
Publishers, appeared before the American Photo Engravers Asso- 
ciation in Cleveland to present their “recommended standard 
Specifications for four-color advertising engravings.” Left to right 
are: Arch Crawford, president, NAMP, New York; E. Thomas Mc- 
Breen, director of mechanical production, J, Walter Thompson 


Co., Chicago; Mack Goods, Four A’s, New York; Glen Boylan, 
vice-president and director of manufacturing, Meredith Publishing 
Co., Des Moines; Ernest Donohue, production manager, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New York; Thomas J. Carnese, vice- 
president, Ted Bates, Inc., New York; Lewis W. Trayser, vice- 
president and director of manufacturing, Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia; Frank E. Church, Time, Inc., New York, and P. L. 
Ruston, business manager, Conde Nast Publications, New York. 


FIRST EDITION—W. H. Haze, advertising director of the Los Angeles Mirror, tosses a 
bundle of the first edition of the newspaper to Forrest W. Noble, national advertising 
manager, from a helicopter that brought the copies to the annual convention of the 


Pacific Coast division, Four A’s, at the Arrowhead Springs Hotel, San Bernardino, Cal, 
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Avoset Cream Hits 
Philadelphia Market 


Avoset, Inc., San Francisco, is in- 
troducing Avoset sterilized cream, 
which has been available on the 
West Coast and in the South, in the 
Philadelphia and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania market. Full-page news- 
paper ads are being used this 
month and during November. The 
new product will be featured by 
all the chain stores and leading in- 
dependents in the Philadelphia 
area. Good Brothers, Inc., is the 
local distributor. 

Avoset boasts that the non-re- 
turnable, vacuum-sealed Avoset 
bottle removes two prime problems 
—bottle deposits and leaking car- 
tons. McCann-Erickson, San Fran- 
cisco, is the agency. 


PUBLICATIONS = PREMIUMS 


Publications make ide iums because of 
cost, pm Var ety, Prompt Delivery 
Acceptance, Known Retail Values 


For Adulte—15e and 25c pocket " -- books 
and magazines, detective, murder, 
adventure ti do and love ttey mameeiene 
PREMIUM PUSLIEATIONS 
| 412 Greenwich St York City 


tighten advertising and labeling re- 


Distillers Seek 
Tighter Ad Rules 
on ‘Scotch Type’ 


WASHINGTON—Feuding liquor in- 
terests went before the treasury’s 
alcohol tax unit last week to de- 
bate the labeling of “type” whis- 
kies. 

Since 1946, the Scotch Whiskey 
Association has been fighting to do 
away entirely with the expression 
“Scotch Type” used for domesti- 
cally produced products with 
Scotch flavor. 

Counter-proposals from a group 
of domestic distillers led by Schen- 
ley and Publicker suggests that 
“Scotch type” be further liberal- 
ized, to permit such expressions as 
“Scotch whisky, made in the 
U.S.A.” 

Oscar Cox, attorney for Kinsey 
Distilling Co., carries the fight for 
domestic distillers even farther, 
demanding that the tax unit 


EDUCATED SANTAS—Having successfully passed the examination at Parents’ Maga- 
zine’s “Santa Claus Convention and Training School,” these jolly gentlemen receive 


certificates from George J. Hecht, 


publisher of Parents’ Magazine. 


strictions on imported Scotch. In 
his appearance, Mr. Cox claimed a 
“double standard” in labeling and 
advertising regulations which con- 
fuses consumers and works a hard- 
ship on the American distilling in- 
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Not only are no “fountain pens,” 
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NOTICE 


Nothing Extraneous to Editorial Content i is Given Away 
as an Inducement For Subscriptions to HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT. 


Here’s what paragraph 28 in our 


current ABC report says: 


“Booklets of reprints of articles appearing in previous 
issues compiled by publisher, no advertised or stated 
value, with one-year or two-year subscription at basic 
subscription price.” 


For building prestige and readership, these reprints are unex- 


celled because they are a part of the publication. 


ponderous free year books are used to obtain circulation. 


Hajjulal 
as isnt 


100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 


Mian 


The Only Hospital Publication that is a Member of Both the A.B.C. and A.B.P. 
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dustry. 

The claim is based on the fact 
that alcohol tax unit accepts stan- 
dards of the exporting country, 
classifying as “Scotch” or “Cana- 
dian” any product which quali- 
fies under Scotch or Canadian 
regulations. 


a Mr. Cox offered a survey by 
National Analysts, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, reporting that 52% of the 
Scotch drinkers in this country 
think their Scotch is older than 
it actually is. 

On its part, the Scotch Whiskey 
Association offered 536 examples 
of advertising and bottles to sup- 
port the claim that distillers of 
“Scotch-type” liquors resort to 
symbo!s and expressions designed 
to “deceive” the public. Pointing to 
the expression “for king and coun- 
try” used for a brand made by 
Pebbles Spring Distilling Co., 
Peoria, Ill., Porter B. Chandler, at- 
torney for the Scotch group 
quipped, “I don’t know what king 
in Peoria they had in mind.” The 
Scotch group supported its plea 
with a poll by Elmo Roper indica- 
ting that many customers are con- 
fused by the labels. 


NISA Changes Name of 
Yearbook; Sets Meeting 

The National Industrial Stor:s 
Association, Washington, D. C., 
which publishes the NISA Year- 
book, has announced that the 1949 
edition, titled “Industrial Stores 
Market Book,” will be ready in 
January. The book will carry a 
complete list of industrial store 
buyers, locations of companies and 
stores, suppliers to industrial 
stores, where to buy and trademark 
directories, as well as market 
information. 

The association will hold its 23rd 
annual convention at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 
11-14, 1949. 


Tippett, Jackson & Nolan 


Adds Personnel, Accounts 

Charles H. McDowell has joined 
Tippett, Jackson & Nolan, Boston 
agency, as an account executive. 
Gordon A. Speedie has been named 
copy consultant and account ex- 
ecutive. 

The agency, which has moved 
to larger quarters at 123 Newbury 
St., has been appointed to direct 
the advertising of J. H. Emerson 
Co., Rivett Lathe & Grinder, Inc., 
and Edward Blake Co. 
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NBC Takes Seven 
on Hooper Report: 
ABC’s Winchell Leads 


New York —Jergens’ Walter 
Winchell (on ABC) retained top 
billing on the Oct. 15 Hooper re- 
port with a score of 21.4. “Fibber 
McGee & Molly” (NBC), the John- 
son wax team, were close on his 
heels at 20.1. 


Other leaders: 
Jack Benny (Lucky Strike), NBC...... 
Bob Hope (Swan), NBC 
Radio Theater (Lux), CBS............ 
Harris and Faye (Rexall), NBC........ 
Suspense (Auto-Lite), CBS 
Duffy’s Tavern (Bristol-Myers), NBC 
Arthur Godfrey (Lipton’s), CBS 
Bing Crosby (Philco), ABC............ 
My Friend Irma (Pepsodent), CBS..... 
Charlie McCarthy (Standard Brands), 

N 
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Life of Riley (Prell), NBC............ 
Stop the Music (Smith Bros. Eversharp, 
Speidel, Old Gold), ABC............ 4 
Crime Photographer (Toni), CBS...... 14.1 


Average evening sets-in-use of 
28 was up 3.7 from the last report, 
0.5 from a year ago. Average rat- 
ing was 8.2, up 1.1 from last report 
and down 0.7 from a year ago. 

Arthur Godfrey, Irene Beasley 
and eight soap operas made up the 
daytime top ten: 

\ Girl Marries (General reoss). NBC...8. 
Portia (General Foods), N 
Widder Brown (Sterling), NBC 
Grand Slam (Continental Baking), CBS. 
delen Trent (Whitehall), CBS.......... 
Arthur Godfrey (Gold Seal, National 
Biscuit, Chesterfield), CBS 


6 
Our Gal, Sunday (Anacin), CRS........ 6. 
3tella Dallas (Sterling Drug), NBC..... ry 

5 


— 


Aunt Jenny (Spry), CBS 
Ma Perkins (Oxydol), CBS............. 3 


Average daytime sets-in-use of 
16.9 was up 1.5 from last report, 
down 1 from a year ago. Average 
daytime rating of 3.9 was up 0.2 
from last report and 0.3 from a 
year ago. 
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P&G Appoints Morgens 


V.P. of Advertising 

Howard J. Morgens, manager of 
the advertising department, has 
been named vice-president in 
charge of adver- 
tising of Procter 
& Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati. He 
joined the com- 
pany in 1933 asa 
salesman in Kan- 
sas City and 
shortly was 
transferred to the 
advertising and 
promotion de- 
partment. Then 
he rose through 
brand advertis- 
ing, promotion and copy super- 
vision for grocery and toiletry 
products to brand promotion man- 
ager. In 1946, Mr. Morgens was 
made manager of the advertising 
department. 


Formfit Schedules Clinic 

Formfit Co., Chicago, will con- 
duct a merchandising clinic at the 
Stevens Hotel, Oct. 25-26. The 
clinic will include discussions on 
market research and analysis, fig- 
ure types, stock control, advertis- 
ing and public relations methods, 
department layout and methods of 
discovering potential. 


Howard Morgens 


Grant in Miami Moves 

The Miami, Fla., office of Grant 
Advertising has been moved from 
the Dupont building to larger 
quarters in the penthouse of the 
ee building, 121 S. E. First 


complete 


production - 


service 


advertisers 


GRANT-JACOBY STUDIOS 


MOHAWK 2055 


936 North Michigan Avenue + Chicago 13 
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Advertising Age, October 25, 1948 
‘Iron Age Has 
Its lst Market 


Study of Metals 


New YorkK—In an effort to give 
industrial marketers the same kind 
of basic sales data found in the 
consumer field, Iron Age has just 
released “Basic Market Data of the 
Metalworking Industry,” the first 
of three volumes in which it will 
attempt to bring the metalworking 
field into sharper sales focus. 

About 18 months ago, Iron Age 
started to build a completely new 
body of statistical information 
about the metals field. Firm names 
were gathered from all available 
sources, 50,000 plants were cov- 
ered by questionnaire, and where 
firms failed to reply, three inde- 
pendent research companies—Ross 
Federal, Dun & Bradstreet and Na- 
tional Research Associates—were 
employed to conduct field inter- 
views and bring in the data. The 
intent was to define the primary 
market of the average U. S. metal- 
working firm. 


a When the project was tempo- 
rarily halted for tabulation and 
classification, the 50,000 companies 
had been pared to 16,836, rep- 
resenting 95.5% of the industry. 
They employ 5,480,994 workers, 
and the breakdown shows that 2,- 
147 plants and 988,444 workers are 
in primary metal production, while 
14,689 plants and 4,492,550 workers 
are in metalworking. 

The ten leading metalworking 
industrial areas in the country: 


City Area No. of Plant Per Cent of 
Workers National Total 

Chicago 447,412 8 16 
Detroit 397,975 7.26 
Pittsburgh 241,453 4.41 
Newark— 230,138 4.20 

Jersey City 
Cleveland 202,474 3.69 
New York 171.045 3.12 
Philadelphia 168,556 3.08 
Los Angeles 155,999 2.85 
Milwaukee 138,243 2.52 
Bridgeport— 132,138 2.41 

New Haven— 

Waterbury 


As soon as possible, following 
the national basic data study, Iron 
Age plans to issue (1) data on a 
state basis, (2) data by industrial 
areas (93) within 21 states. 

The business paper believes that 
among its study’s advantages over 
census is its freedom from worry 
over disclosure. Census data, Ol- 
iver Johnson, Iron Age research 
director, pointed out, suffers as it 
becomes more detailed in geo- 
graphical area because the gov- 
ernment, trying to prevent dis- 
closure of any particular plant. 
tends to lump more and more data 
into “miscellaneous.” 


a In later studies, Iron Age will 
provide a simple set of index num- 
bers in a four-page section, with 
which marketers can analyze sales. 
A similar process of indexing and 
coding will accompany the indus- 
trial areas study. 

For purposes of definition, Iron 
Age has included in “areas” one 
or more counties, but has re- 
frained from crossing state lines. 
Thus a marketer who wants to fig- 
ure potential in the New York area 
can find figures for New York, in- 
cluding Nassau and Westchester 
counties. If his regional market- 
ing plan includes Newark and 
Bridgeport, he would need to con- 
sult the New Jersey and Con- 
necticut sections, as well as New 
York, for the complete picture of 
market potential. 

On definitions of metalworking 
industries, Iron Age stuck to the 
Bureau of the Budget’s “Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual,” 
and shows 160 product classifi- 
cations. 
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Bixby Agency Changes Name 


Bixby Advertising Agency, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., has changed its 
name to Bixby-Hanaway Adver- 
tising Agency and has moved to 
513 Hospital Trust building. 
George R. Bixby is president, sec- 
retary and production manager, 
and James F. Hanaway is execu- 
tive vice-president, treasurer and 
radio director. 


NBC Names Gaunt and Cole 


John Gaunt and Albert Cole 
have joined the production staff of 
the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
western television operation and 
Station KNBH, Hollywood, as pro- 
ducer-directors. Mr. Gaunt had 
been with the network’s television 
station in Washington, D. C., as 
program manager. 


Three Appoint Ad Fried 


Ad Fried Advertising Agency, 
Oakland, Cal., has been appointed 
to handle the advertising of Grand 
Auto Supply Co., San Leandro, 
Cal.; Warco Refrigeration Oil Co., 
Oakland, and Miller Materials Co., 
Oakland, maker of outdoor bar- 
becue equipment. 


2 of 4 New Rexall 
Los Angeles Shows 
to Become National 


Los ANGELES—Rexall Drug Com- 
pany has contracted for four fif- 
teen-minute week-day programs 
on KMPC with the intention of 
syndicating two of them nationally. 
All will begin locally today (Oct. 
25). The two proposed for syndi- 
cation—a disc jockey show, and a 
woman’s program—will probably 
be transcribed for use nationally 
soon after the first of the year. 

The disc jockey is Bob Mc- 
Laughlin, whose “Club-Time” has 
been carried by KMPC for the past 
18 months at 4:45 p.m. Feature 
of the show is the use of individual 
transcriptions on which well 
known radio, stage and screen 
stars are interviewed before they 
introduce their recording of the 
tune which follows. McLaughlin 
does his end of the show live. 

The woman’s program at 12:30- 
12:45 p.m. stars Jeanne Gray on 


“The Woman’s Voice.” This show 
will be based on interviews with 
prominent southern California wo- 
men, plus remote broadcasts from 
Rexall stores. 

Other programs here are the 
musical, “A Song For You” at 
8:30 a.m., and Jerry Lawrence’s 
“Call Again” telephone quiz at 
9:00 p.m. On this show listeners 
are asked to discover a hidden tele- 
phone number through hints 
dropped on the broadcast. 

Rexall also sponsors Sunday 
broadcasts of the Los Angeles 
Rams home _ and_. on-the-road 
games. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born is the agency. 


Appoints Michael Hanna 


Michael R. Hanna, manager of 
WHCU, Ithaca, N. Y., and a mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Broadcasters’ board of directors, 
has been appointed American dele- 


gate to a.world-wide radio pro-| 


gramming conference in Paris, Oct. 
25, convoked by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 
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Powell Grant Names Two 


Glenn Kyker has been appointed 
radio and television director of 
Powell Grant, Inc., Detroit. George 
Burdick has been named an ac- 
count executive and production 
chief of the agency. 


Names Gardner Agency 

Gardner Advertising Co:, St. 
Louis, has been named to handle 
the advertising of Day-Brite Light- 
ing, Inc., St. Louis. 


EXPORT @ © 


TRADE & SHIPPER 
Circulates in the U.S. A. 
It is read 
by Export Managers 
of 
LEADING AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 


20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


HOW to get the most out of college 


(newspapers) 


DENTYNE GUM HAS ACQUIRED a liberal education in the profitable 
use of college newspapers. And not only do Dentyne’s ads make shrewd 
use of a proven readership technique, but they also capitalize on the 
proven superiority of Reilly pLasticryres in achieving finer reproduction. 

Yes, more and more advertisers who have learned the importance of 
the college market have also learned the importance of this “higher fidel- 
ity” plastic plate—the Reilly pLasticrypr. They've learned from actual 
tear-sheets that even in a long list of papers, where a variety of produc- 
tion conditions exist, Reilly pLaAsticrypes assure cleaner, more uniform 
reproduction. Tear-sheets tell the truth. Get the facts about Reilly 


PLASTICTYPES today—just mail the coupon. 


THE HIGH FIDELITY PLASTIC PLATES Seeman 


REILLY 


Reilly Plastictypes 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY . 
305 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-6350 
CHICAGO * DETROIT * INDIANAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 


maw vommitiny | 
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“It contained my car keys, $20 anda 
whole package of Dentyne Chewing Gum!” 


“This dame must think I'm Dick Tracy! Nobody 
can resist delicious, clean tasting Dentyne Chewing 
Gum. Nobody can pass up that rich, long lasting 
flavor. She knows Dentyne helps keep teeth white 
and smiles bright. Yet I should find the guy who 
sue 5 Dentyne. If I could do that I'd be ow 


Dentyne Gum — Made Only By Adams 
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TEAR-SHEETS 
tell the truth 


Reilly Electrotype Company 
305 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tear-sheets 
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Mail me a sample Plastictype, and 
tear-sheets. 


Have a representative call to give 
me full details. 
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Doner Agency Appointed 

W. B. Doner & Co, New 
York, has been named to handle 
the advertising of Nichol Kola, 
product of H. R. Nicholson Co., 
Baltimore; H-R Kola, product of 
Syrup Products Co., Baltimore, 
and Bulgaris & Cia, exclusive dis- 
tributor of Nichol Kola in South 
America. 


Appoints John Werner 

John B. Werner, in the travel 
department of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, has been named space sales 
representative for the travel sec- 
tion of the Chicago Outdoors show 
to be presented Feb. 4-13, 1949, by 
the Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc. 


Doubleday Promotion 
of Eisenhower Book 


‘Biggest in Years’ 


New YorK—Doubleday & Co. 
was poised last week to launch 
“the biggest non-fiction book in 
years,”’ Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s 
“Crusade in Europe.” 

By early 1949, 1,500,000 copies 
are expected to have been printed. 
It will be a December Book-of- 
the-Month selection, will be 
printed in 12 foreign countries, 
carried serially by 75 newspapers 
in the U. S. and 20 countries. In 


3 
ate 


LAURENCE, 


“for quality 


N C. photo engravings” 


547 ‘SOUTH CLARK STREET * CHICAGO * WABASH 6284 


preparation, Doubleday has sent 
out 7,000,000 direct mail pieces to 
book shops, the biggest mailing in 
the field. Pre-printing publication 
cooperative advertising will 
amount to 6,000 column inches, six 
times Doubleday’s previous best. 
After Nov. 22, the company will 
use spreads in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia and 
Boston newspapers, smaller space 
in other cities. 


Franklin Spier & Co. is the 
agency. 
Lack Will Head Westrex 


F. R. Lack, a member of the 
board of directors, has been elected 
president of Westrex Corp., New 
York, distributor of theater, studio 
and associated equipment, and a 
subsidiary of Western Electric Co. 
He succeeds T. K. Stevenson, who 
has resigned as president and di- 
rector. G. L. Best has been elected 
a director, filling the vacancy cre- 
ated by Mr. Stevenson’s resigna- 
—_ _ changes become effective 

ec. 1. 


If you’re interested in pulling 


power — sales-pulling power — it’s the 
one on the right. Better Homes & Gardens 


screens him for you because it meets 
fully his big interest in home and family. 
Editorial and ads are on the same 

side of the street to him because 

they’re both full of ideas and 
information. Is your ad there 

when he’s looking for an idea? 


America’s First Service Magazine 


Sindlinger Plans 
To Widen Scope 


of Radox Service 


Boosts Philadelphia 
Sample to 300 Sets; 
May Go Nat'l By ‘50 


PHILADELPHIA—After six weeks 
of simultaneous, automatic report- 
ing of the listening habits of 34 
representative Philadelphia fami- 
lies over their total of 60 AM and 
FM radio and television sets, Sind- 
linger & Co. will expand the scope 
of this Radox service soon to 300 
Philadelphia sets. 

“Within a couple of years” Al- 
bert E. Sindlinger expects the 
service to cover the listening, or 
lack of it, of a cross-section of 
thousands of families, probably in 
60 cities or areas, throughout the 
nation. 

Radox means “radio audience 
determinator of X.” Developed by 
Commander Harold R. Reiss, 
USNR, electronics engineer, in co- 
operation with Mr. Sindlinger, it 
is the product of 13 years of their 
joint thinking and experiment and 
two years’ active work to apply 
electronic devices to radio audi- 
ence analysis. 


a Formerly with the March of 
Time, Mr. Sindlinger for five years 
was with George Gallup as execu- 
tive vice-president of audience re- 
search. Since 1946 Sindlinger & Co. 
of New York, Hopewell, N. J., and 
Philadelphia, has sought to evalu- 
ate the difference between “what 
people say they are going to do 
and what they actually do.” 

To aid in these determinations 
Sindlinger and Reiss created not 
only Radox but systems called 
Teldox and Recordox. 

A small Radox transphaser 
(about 3x2”, costing less than $2, 
and requiring about 10 minutes to 
install) is attached to every radio 
and television set in each house- 
hold in the permanent sample be- 
ing used. Individual wires connect 
to an identification unit, which 
automatically “reports” to the cen- 
tral monitoring point on the 34th 
floor of the Lewis Tower here. 

A second unit of 60 sets is now 


» ng 
The tea set 


that puts stars.in the bride’s eyes... 


is something More to polish 


to the bride’s mother! 
Start selling younger, 


to make sales faster! 


( Comics magazines sell 50 million a month. 


One in three of all magazines sold on newsstands. 


Have 8 million monthly ABC circulation. 


( 
( National Comics are largest and best. 
( 
( 


Give maximum coverage, at one-third general magazine cost. 


#i THE NATIONAL COMICS GROUP 


Represented by . .. RICHARD A. FELDON co., INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


Advertising Age, October 25, 1948 


being started in Philadelphia, and 
Sindlinger & Co. plans to install 
others in units of 60—the present 
circuit limit—in a helical pattern 
on an area sampling basis to deter- 
mine accurately the radio-listening 
and video-viewing habits of homes 
in the 40-mile radii. 


@ Radox transmission and record- 
ing—on every set and for every 
radio and television station serv- 
ing the area—are done every three 
minutes throughout the broadcast 
day from 9 a.m. to midnight. Cli- 
ents anywhere in the country, Mr. 
Sindlinger said, “can receive 
Radox intelligence immediately, 
by teletypewriter or direct wire, 
in order to evaluate immediately 
their programs and acceptance 
with those of competitors.” 

Early clients for the initial two- 
month experimental period include 
WFIL, Philadelphia, National 
Broadcasting Co. and Young & 
Rubicam. The fee in this period is 
1% of the average standard station 
card time rate for the period being 
checked of four leading stations 
here, and 2% rate on any network 
shows carried on these stations. In 
addition, for family background 
information the fee is $100 a 
month. Where Recordox and Tel- 
dox are used for qualitative stud- 
ies, the fee—varying with the 
depth of the study—will be a per- 
centage of the talent cost of the 
show. 


a Mr. Sindlinger describes Teldox 
as “a new technique to pretest 
people’s reactions’; Radox, “to 
determine what people did,” and 
Recordox, “to determine why peo- 
ple do what they do.” Teldox is a 
technique developed from Sind- 
linger’s movie audience-reaction 
experience, which shows “the en- 
joyment level of X,” and Recordox 
tape-records personal interviews. 

Mr. Sindlinger admits to having 
spent $158,000 to get this three- 
fold system going, and Mr. Reiss 
put in a proportionate amount of 
time to perfect the devices and ap- 
ply for patents on them. 

The three prime needs of radio 
audience research, Mr. Sindlinger 
explained, have been accuracy, 
speed and low cost. “We licked 
the accuracy problem a year ago, 
speed six months ago, and we’ve 
just licked the problem of cost,” 
he said. 


= The present 60 sets of 34 fami- 
lies in southwest Philadelphia were 
chosen after interviewing families 
in representative blocks. A trans- 
phaser is attached to every radio 
and television set, including the 
old ones and midgets, in every 
house in the sample. Some of the 
radio sets are 21 years old. The 
company keeps every set in run- 
ning order. Included also are some 
non-telephone homes. These re- 
quire a special line. 

In getting Radox going, Reiss 
and Sindlinger surprised even the 
telephone company. The  set- 
sounds are brought to a central 
point where they are all carried 
on one line four and one-half miles 
to Lewis Tower. Only audible 
sounds are conveyed. When a set 
is on but the sound not loud 
enough to hear in the room, it is 
not “on” the tower receivers. 

Different AM, FM and television 
receivers in the tower are con- 
stantly tuned to the same station. 
Through one earpiece a girl re- 
ceives the sound from one home 
set after another. By turning a 
rheostat in front of her she 
“matches” this sound with that 
from each of the different tower 
receivers. In that instant, as she 
types a single letter symbolizing a 
single receiving set in one of the 
homes, Sindlinger & Co. knows 
that at 1803 o’clock (three minutes 
past six) on this Friday evening, 
Oct. 15, 1948, presumably Johnny 
Jones, (it’s a bedroom set) 12- 
year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Joe 
Jones, a medium-income family 
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SINDLINGER’S SYSTEM—Commander Harold Reiss, (left), who worked with Albert 
Sindlinger in the development of the Radox devices of Sindlinger & Co. for 
minute-by-minute reports of position and dial activity of AM, FM or television radio 
sets, shows how the receivers work in the Lewis Tower in Philadelphia. At right, Mr. 


Sindlinger checks the records 


turned out by the machines. 


who live in an $83-a-month rented 
house at Smith and Brown Sts., is 
listening on his portable radio up 
in his room to Mushflakes’ “Ride 
’em Cowboy!” over Station 2222. 


= The every-three-minutes report 
for each set goes on a long sheet-— 
300 notations for each of 60 sets in 
the 15-hour broadcast day. Each 
set is numbered, each station let- 
tered (Philly’s three television sta- 
tions, for example, as X, Y and Z). 
No letter under a number at any 
three-minute interval means no 
listening to any Philadelphia radio 
or TV station on that street in that 
period. 

If a Philadelphia set should get 
over, say, New York’s WOR the 
same program as Philadelphia’s 
WCAJU, the distance of the former 
is measurable in micro-seconds 
and makes an echo. Also, it’s just 
possible that two Philadelphia sta- 
tions might broadcast the identical 
sound at the same second. But 
Sindlinger isn’t too worried about 
that “million to one chance.” 

Al Sindlinger has embarked on 
what he fervently hopes will be 
the most thorough invasion of hu- 
man privacy in this country since 
the fourth amendment was written 
into the constitution. Even before 
Radox, Teldox and Recordox go to 
work on a family—with their co- 
operation of course—Sindlinger & 
Co. has compiled a confidential 
dossier about them. 


ms One of these actual families, 
whom we’ll call Doakes, has living 
room and bedroom sets (Radox 
Nos. S 49 and 48); a husband and 
wife, both 50 years old, and a son 
14. The man is a small business 
man, the wife a housewife, the son 
a high school student. The husband 
got half way through high school, 
the wife through grade _ school; 
their income is “middle,” they own 
their own six-room home, have a 
elephone and a 1937 Plymouth car. 
The only magazine and newspaper 
that enter their home are Boys’ 
Life and the Philadelphia Bulletin. 
They read one-half book a month, f 
with the son doing the reading. 
But do the Doakeses listen to 
the radio? They say they listen two 
hours in the morning, two in the 
afternoon and five in the evening. 
Among their 15 favorite programs, 


they say, are “Heart’s Desire,” 
“Ladies Be Seated,” ‘Kitchen 
Kapers,” “Lux Theater,” ‘“Tele- 


phone Hour,” and “Town Hall.” 
Their family attitude toward tele- 
vision (they don’t yet have a TV 
set) is “very interested.” As for 
radio, they “love it.” 


= Sindlinger & Co. is prepared to 
report whether the Doakeses really 
are living up to all the listening 
they claim for themselves; whether 
they use the coffee or soap brands 
they hear advertised, and a lot of 
other things—including why. 

In addition to the long “day” 
sheets, a report of what all re- 
ceivers heard or saw on all the 
Stations in one day is put on one 
taped record. Sindlinger & Co. 
has worked out an entirely auto- 


which Radox and other data can 
be joined to give a client any one 
of thousands of combinations of 
data within 24 hours. 

If Mushflakes wants to know 
how many, and which, boys and 
girls in Philadelphia—and later 
across the nation—listen to “Ride 
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‘em, Cowboy!” and eat Mush- 
flakes regularly, Al Sindlinger can 
tell them that. 


K-F Adds 2 Radio Shows 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Detroit, has 
bought two half-hour shows on 
Mutual. Guy Lombardo and his 
orchestra started a musical ses- 
sion Oct. 23 at 9:30 p.m., EST, un- 
der K-F auspices. “The Thin Man” 
is signed for the other spot— 
Thursday at 10 p.m., EST. William 
H. Weintraub Co. handles both 
programs. 


RTBI Appoints Stuht 


W. B. Stuht, formerly retail ad- 
vertising manager of the Seattle 
Daily Times and before that ad- 
vertising manager of Stations 
KOMO and KJR, Seattle, has been 
appointed general manager of Sta- 
tion KTBI, Tacoma, Wash. 


Condon Appoints Combs 


Ralph S. Combs Jr., copy and 
publicity director of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Seattle, has resigned to join 
the Condon Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
agency, in a similar capacity. 
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Plan Merger of Three 
Journalism Organizations 

The American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism has set up 
a committee to continue study of 
the possible merger of the three 
professional journalism education 
organizations of the United States 
—AATJ, the Association of Ac- 
credited Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, and the American 


Society of Journalism School Ad-'| 


ministrators. 

J. Edward Gerald, professor of 
journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed 
chairman. 


Evers Heads ANPA Group 


Edwin H. Evers, of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the mechani- 
cal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 


|New York. 


Simpson Joins Jam Handy 


A. M. Simpson, formerly vice- 
president and general sales man- 
ager of Otarion hearing aids, has 
joined the Dayton office of Jam 
Handy Organization. 
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G-E Names Zellhoeter 

John A. Zellhoefer has been 
named sales manager of the chemi- 
cals division of General Electric 
Co.’s chemical department in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 
NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 

" Research Co. of America on brand 
Preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made, Write now 
for this free information, 


matic IBM punch card system with 


Vi [ 
wherever the s sit, there is the head of the table 


... where your sales are won or lost 


You rarely know who makes or breaks a sale 


for you in any industrial plant. Usually, several men of various 


levels discuss what shall be purchased, and who gets 


the order. Few salesmen ever see all of these men. 


“Getting to the top” 


is not always the answer, 


Getting the really enterprising men on your side és 


the answer to more industrial sales. 
There are a few men of that 


kind in every department 


of every successful 


manufacturing outfit. You 
know the kind we mean— 
men of energy —judgment— 
courage—knowledge. They are 
the men other men look to 
when decisions are made— 
buying orders placed—new 
production or selling steps taken. 
Tell those enterprising management men 

the basic facts about your product, 

and most of your selling job will 

be done by them, in their own plants. 

You can reach men of enterprise through one 


magazine—specifically edited for them—that 


they read, enjoy, respect—and profit by! That magazine is 


*Readers of Modern Industry, the magazine 
edited for enterprising management men. 


Modern Industry, for men who count in industry—and for no one else! 


Modern Industry reaches 55,000 enterprising management men as first 


hand readers. Use Modern Industry as the backbone of your 


industrial advertising program—to tell the outstanding facts 


about your products to the enterprising men who count most—in over 


31,500 of this country’s most important manufacturing plants. 


| 


The One Vital Paper For Your Big Industrial Selling Jobs, 


Published by Magazines of Industry, Inc. 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Appoints William Healy 


William J. Healy, formerly in 
the public relations division of N. 
W. Ayer & Son and assistant to 
the vice-president and _ general 
counsel of Paramount Pictures, 
has been appointed promotion 
manager of William J. Ganz Co., 
New York, and its distributing af- 
filiate, Institute of Visual Training. 


CBS Adds to TV Net 


The Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem has added two more stations 
to its television chain. WAGA-TV, 
Atlanta (on the air Oct. 24). 
and WNHC-TV, New Haven, have 
signed with CBS. 


“THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. | 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5.Illinois 


Home Needs Move Up 
in Farm Publication 
Ads, Dugger Says 


Cuicaco—Furniture, home fur- 
nishings and food products are 
fast moving to the top among lead- 
ing advertisers in farm publica- 
tions, Oscar M. Dugger, western 
manager of Progressive Farmer, 
told the Farm Home Editors As- 
sociation at its first annual meet- 
ing here. 

Farm equipment and automotive 
classifications have dominated the 
space, he pointed out, but furniture 
and household furnishings may 
soon become the largest classifica- 
tion of advertising in the farm 
magazine field. He said six farm 


‘| magazines carried 195,000 lines of 


household linage during the first 
six months of 1948, compared to 
a total of 200,000 lines during all 
of 1947. 

Continuing readership studies of 


POWER Py a 


There is an ancient idea that fine typography 


exhibits a well-bred anemia . . 


. suggesting frail type faces 


set with a monocle. In fact, fine typography is always 
strong, and it can be as powerful as the message and 
medium require. Among the thousands of successful 


advertisements set by RTK, 


for combining power 


RTK 


many have won praise 
and distinction. 


RUNKLE*THOMPSON*KOVATS>INC 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
520 NORTH DEARBORN STREET © CHICAGO 10 


farm publications have shown a 
high dual readership, emphasizing 
the husband-wife partnership in 
farm life. The surveys disclosed 
that approximately 65% of men 
read women-interest ads, with the 
same proportion of women reading 
men-interest copy. Citing his own 
publication, he said that while 33% 
of Progressive Farmer’s ad volume 
was in the women’s field in 1944, 
more than half of new business 
volume this year came from this 
field. 


ws Now that household equipment 
and food products have been 
placed “at the top of the list of 
important actual and prospective 
advertising classifications, you 
farm home editors and your de- 
partments have gained new stat- 
ure and significance in the minds 
of national advertisers,” he said. 
“These advertisers are expecting 
more emphasis on foods, household 
appliances and home _ improve- 
ments to give their advertisements 
a proper editorial background.” 

The publications’ farm home de- 
partments must be expanded, he 
added, “if our volume of woman- 
interest advertising is to grow, 
and if we are to withstand the 
effort of urban magazines to cut 
in more heavily on our market.” 

Editors of more than 40 publica- 
tions, which serve more than 16,- 
000,000 rural reader-families, took 
part in the “Editors’ Workshop” 
and were entertained by national 
food products advertisers during 
their Oct. 15-16 session. 


s Edith D. Smith, Pacific North- 
west Farm Trio, Spokane, was 
elected president, succeeding Lou- 
ise F. Roote, Capper’s Weekly, 
Topeka.. Other new officers in- 
clude: Vice-president, Mrs. Anna 
Dee Weaver, Nebraska Farmer, 
Lincoln; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mavis M. Gibbs, Southern 
Planter, Richmond; recording sec- 
retary, Margaret Hegerfeld, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Katherine Randall, 
The Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma 
City. 

The group will hold its 1949 
meeting at the Palmer House here 
Oct. 13-15. 


Flagship to Lenhart 

Flagship Engine Co., Lynch Cove. 
Baltimore, a division of Owens 
Yacht Co., has appointed Lenhart 
Advertising, York, Pa., to handle 
its advertising. 


Feature Appoints Graham 


Donald S. Graham has been ap- 
pointed publicity director of the 
radio shows produced by Feature 
Productions, Chicago. He succeeds 
Eddie Reynolds. 


Mermer Appoints Morris 

Ben Morris, formerly promotion 
manager of Publishers’ Weekly,- 
has been named copy chief of Ger- 
ald Mermer, Inc., New York. 


- NDUSTRIAL MARKETING'S 


* INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK 4 


- Ohio St., Chicago, ti. 


Libbey Boosts McCullough 
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The Creative Uans Corner 


The conductor of this so-called column has no axe to grind 
for the Middle West. Yet he feels that out of this section of 
the country came what might be called the “realistic” ap- 
proach to advertising. 

He has no intention of belittling the efforts of the Madison 
Avenue boys. Yet it seems strange that, following their cre- 
ation of beer caps that can be removed without any signs 
whatsoever of being tampered with, they should now come 
up with an advertisement plugging a poor guy who is never 
mentioned. 

According to this lurid sales pitch for “The Saxon Charm,” 
the picture’s whole value rests on the fact that it is 
“ANOTHER SENSATIONAL HIT FROM THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HUCK- 
sTERS.’”’ From all indications, the author of “The Hucksters” 


“ANOTHER SENSATIONAL 
j yan FROM:THE AT 


vscTHAT LIFTS THE SILKEN CURTAIN OF BROADWAY) 
In the world of scripts and cues, smash-hits and 
flops, live strange people whose fascinating lives 
and loves are revealed here for the first time 
-..@8 ypu may have imagined them, but never 
seen them! This is inside drama...the stuff 
columnists. hint at, but never say right out... 
told as exciting, romantic screen entertainment. 


UNIVERSAL. INTERNATIONAL presents 


ROBERT SUSAN = JOHN. AUDREY 


MONTCOMERY - HAYWARD - PAYNE: TOTER 


em 


HARRY VON ZELL 
HEATHER ANGEL 


Seresnplsy by CLAUDE BIMYON » Produced By 
POSER SISTROM - Directed by CLAUDE BINTON 


TWOLY 93014 Cheri 


Seep h 14 te 


is somebody to reckon with—and anything from his pen is 
worth reading. Or seeing, in this particular instance. 

Well, this poor benighted male—who has no intention of 
catching The Century just for a movie—studied even the 
small type in the ad to find out just who this famous author 
might be. He studied even the smallest type in the ad. And 
all he could find was: Screenplay by CLauDE BINYON. Pro- 
duced by JOSEPH SISTROM. Directed by CLAUDE BINYON. 

That’s two plugs for Claude—and not even a mention for 
Fred Wakeman, who—if this Corner’s memory can be 
trusted—was the Madison Avenue kid who fathered “The 
Hucksters.”’ 

Amazing place, Manhattan. Fred, we understand, 
Bermuda. Lucky boy, Fred. 


is in 


He joined Libbey in 1939 as a 
salesman in the company’s Chicago 
branch, and later served as man- 
ager of Libbey branches in St. 
Paul and Atlanta. 


Jack M. McCullough has been 
appointed manager of premium 
sales of the Libbey glass division 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo. 
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Hodges Heads 
Hall of Fame 


Plans Group 


New YorK—A committee of 24 
official and ex-officio members, 
under the direction of Col. Gilbert 
T. Hodges of the New York Sun, 
have been appointed to direct 
plans for the National Advertising 
Hall of Fame. 

The Hall of Fame, to be main- 
tained in the clubhouse of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York City, 
will be supervised during the com- 
ing year by this committee, ap- 
pointed by the Advertising Feder- 
ation of America. Membership is 
for a one-year period. 

Members of the general commit- 
tee, in addition to Colonel Hodges, 
include John Benson, chairman, 
Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising; Allan T. Preyer, 
chairman, Morse International; F. 
C. Kendall, publisher, Advertising 
and Selling; Herbert L. Stephens, 
Printers’ Ink; Edwin Thayer, pub- 
lisher, Tide; G. D. Crain Jr., pub- 
lisher, ADVERTISING AGE; James 
Wright Brown Sr.,_ publisher, 
Editor & Publisher; Keith Evans, 
Quaker Lace Co.; Tom Griffin, 
Washington Star, Washington, D. C. 


ws Also Harold Fellows, WEEI, 
Boston; Edythe Fern Melrose, 
president, Women’s Advertising 
Club of Detroit; Wesley Nunn, 
Standard Oil Co. cf Indiana, Chi- 
cago; Andrew Hertel, Milwaukee 
Sentinel; Gustav K. Brandberg, 
KVOO, Tulsa; Hugh F. Philbin, 
governor, Fourth AFA District, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; George W. Klei- 
ser, San Francisco; Loyal Phillips, 
New Orleans Item; Earl L. Saun- 
ders, vice-president, S. M. Brooks 
Advertising Agency, Little Rock; 
Bea Adams, vice-president, Gard- 
ner Advertising Co., St. Louis, and 
Grover Kinney of Denver. 

The following are ex-officio 
members of the committee: An- 
drew J. Haire, president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York and 
president of the Haire Publishing 
Co.; Elon G. Borton, president of 
the AFA, and George S. McMillan, 
chairman of the board of AFA. 


Ralph Ehresman Starts 
‘Radio Homemaking’ Series 


Ralph Ehresman, who was as- 
sociated for 12 years with WMBD, 
Peoria, Ill., has organized Radio 
Homemaking, with editorial of- 
fices at 6750 S. Stony Island Ave., 
Chicago, to provide an editorial 
spot news and feature service for 
radio stations covering fashions, 
art, interior decoration, food and 
health, and family affairs. 

The service offers stations a 
weekly editorial package including 
15 spots and one five-minute pro- 
gram, designed primarily for 
women listeners and which can be 
used for both sponsored and sus- 
taining programs. The complete 
service, on a 52-week basis, costs 
15% of the station’s Class A one- 
time, one-hour rate per week. 


Heads Follansbee Steel 


M. A. Follansbee, former execu- 
tive vice-president of Follansbee 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected president of the company. 
C. E. Christman, president and 
general manager of the Federal 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected chairman 
of the board of Follansbee, of 
which he became a director early 
this year. Mr. Follansbee, son of a 
former president, headed the Chi- 
cago sales office for 20 years, re- 
turning to Pittsburgh as general 
sales manager in 1937. 


Names Brisacher, Wheeler 


United Mills Corp., New York, 
lingerie manufacturer, has ap- 
pointed Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, 


_ York, to handle its advertis- 
g. 


G-E Distributor 
Starts Local Drive 


General Electric Supply Corp., 
New York, is launching a cam- 
paign this month in approximately 
30 newspapers in New York City 
and New Jersey featuring the Gen- 
eral Electric automatic blanket. A 
total of 101 newspaper ads will ap- 
pear during the campaign which 
will continue until Dec. 17. 

Ads will feature “ask-for-the or- 
der” coupons which can be filled 
out by the reader, forwarded to the 
General Electric Co., which will, 
in turn, distribute it to retailers 
in the metropolitan areas for or- 
ders to be filled. The agency is 
William N. Scheer Advertising, 
Newark, N. J. 


Roy Mackenzie Promoted 


Roy F. Mackenzie, sales rep- 
resentative of Chatelaine, has been 
appointed assistant advertising 
manager of the magazine, with 
headquarters in Toronto. He suc- 
ceeds Hall Linton, who recently 
was named advertising manager 
of Maclean’s Magazine. 


Sherwin-Williams 
Sets January Drive 
for 11 New Products 


CLEVELAND—The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. will introduce a complete 
new line of non-paint household 
products with newspaper ads and 
selective announcements in 20 
markets in January. 

The new line will be marketed 
chiefly through supermarkets, 
chains, retail drug, grocery, hard- 
ware, paint and department stores. 
However, Sherwin-Williams paints 
and Kem-Tone will continue to be 
sold through outlets such as paint, 
hardware, specialty and depart- 
ment stores. 

The first four of the 11 new 
products will reach the market by 
Nov. 1. These are Sherwin-Wil- 
liams glass polish, cream polish, 
self-polishing wax for floors and 
Oil soap for cleaning walls, wood- 
work and. furniture. 


The line will be available through 
550 grocery and drug jobbers and 
about 75,000 retail outlets, includ- 
ing 600 department stores, super- 
markets and chains and all Sher- 
win-Williams paint dealers. 

In addition to newspapers and 
selective announcements the com- 
pany will use coupons, sampling, 
point-of-sale displays and dealer 
helps. The advertising is placed 
through the Newell-Emmett Co., 
New York. 


McCann-Erickson Still Has 
Tivoli Brewing Account 


The Tivoli Brewing Co., Detroit, 
account is handled by McCann- 
Erickson, Detroit, and not by 
Zeder-Talbott, Detroit, as was re- 
ported in AA, Oct. 11. McCann has 
directed the account since 1938. 
It is still a “happy and satisfied 
client,” says Frank Townsend, 
vice-president of the agency. 

Zeder-Talbott has been named to 
handle the Aztec Brewing Com- 
pany account, wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Tivoli. 
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Paton Appoints Hilton 

The John G. Paton Co., New 
York, distributor of Golden Blos- 
som honey, has appointed Peter 
Hilton, Inc., New York, to handle 
its advertising. 


To Gordon & Mottern 

Calvine Cotton Mills, Inc., New 
York, has appointed Gordon & 
Mottern, New York, to handle its 
advertising. 
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GM’‘s 20th Year Told 
at Regional Meetings 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


is carrying the story of its 20th| 


year directly to its stockholders 
and employes in a series of ten in- 
formal regional meetings that be- 
gan in San Francisco Oct. 22 and 
will end in Minneapolis Nov. 22. 
The dramatic presentation of the 
“story behind the annual report” 
will be highlighted by a new color 
film “General Mills Today,” pro- 
duced by RKO studios in conjunc- 
tion with GM’s film department. 
Meetings have been scheduled in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Okla- 
homa City, Chicago, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Washington, New York, At- 
lanta and Minneapolis. 


Petri Wine Co. Launches 
Intensive National Drive 


Petri Wine Co., San Francisco, 
has launched one of the most in- 
tensive advertising campaigns in 
its history, using full-color pages 
in Life, selective announcements 
and newspaper ads in key market- 
ing areas, and outdoor posters coast 
to coast. Point-of-sale and direct 
mail advertising will feature the 
new theme “Everything tastes bet- 
ter with Petri Wine.” In addition, 
posters in subway and elevated 
stations will appear in New York 
City. 

Young & Rubicam, San Fran- 
cisco, is the agency. 


Free & Peters Names Bagge 


Arthur W. Bagge, a member of 
The American Weekly’s sales staff 
for 11 years, has joined Free & 
Peters, radio station representa- 
tive, as an account executive in 
Chicago. 


Low Cost Illuminated Signs 


Advertising Mirrors. & Mirro-Signs 


oe e 
-MIRRO-PRODUCTS COMPANY 
High Point 2 North Carolina | 


» oe 
Wanted 


Advertising Agency located in small 
Ohio city near larger centers has un- 
usually attractive opening for top- 
flight artist who can do both layout 
and finished work. National ac- 
counts. Publication and direct mail. 


“A" Box 7188, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ATTENTION 
PRESIDENTS 


Los Angeles, California 


CAPABLE SALES EXECUTIVE mov- 
ing to Los Angeles will be available 
November Ist. 48 years of age, mar- 
ried with family. 

27 years’ experience in sales promo- 
tion, merchandising, and advertising 
of food products through jobbers, 
chains, voluntaries, and super markets 
on a national basis. 

Personal acquaintance with jobbers, 
and chain organizations throughout 
the country, as well as established 
Food Brokers. 

20 years’ service with the General 
Foods Sales Corp. as District Sales 
Manager. 

Interested in associating with a manu- 
facturer who realizes that the honey- 
moon is over, and that it takes an 
experienced sales executive to com- 
pete with the existing Buyers Market 
as well as increase the sales of the 
company. 

| feel confident that if my experience 
and record meets with your require- 
ment that a satisfactory salary can 
be agreed upon, or compensation can 
be arranged on a per cent basis of 
gross sales. 


Box 7194 
Advertising Age 
100 East Ohio St. 

Chicago 11, Illinois 


THE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


75< per line, minimum charge $3. 


RATES. 


HELP WANTED 


Cosh with order. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
ALL TYPES OF POSITIONS 
Sales—Creative—E xecutive 
Consult our H. R. Hazard 
GEORGE WILLIAMS CO,—Personnel 
209 S. State St., Ha 7-2063, Chicago 


FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 
Executive—Creative—Adv. Sales 
Resumes confidentially considered 
185 N.Wabash FR 2-0115, Chicago 


Chain of Midwest Anglo-Jewish weeklies 
has opening in advertising department 
leading to position of advertising manager. 
Write: 
Box 9829, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ll, Ill. 


Advertising Assistant $3,600 

Advertising Trainee-Degree................ $3,000 

Account Executive................ Salary Open 
Artist-Designer............ $6,000 


SHAY AGENCIES 


30W. Washington Chicago 2, Ill. 


Wanted Experienced Advertising Manager 
Large department store in city of 60,000 
desires an experienced advertising man, 
one capable of writing all types of news- 
paper advertising. Good starting salary 
and chance for rapid advancement for 
right man. Also would be interested in 
man who can do both advertising and 
interior display work, or advertising and 
card work. Apply by mail to S. Holstine, 
giving full particulars of past experience, 
samples of work, if possible; and also ref- 
erences. Prefer man in middle west so 
that interview possible. 
THE LEADER 
Lima, Ohio 


ADVERTISING COPY WRITER— 
Small but financially solid agency in 
Mid-West city 120,000 needs combined 
copy writer, idea man, campaign planner 
with agency and direct mail experience. 
Must be strong on down to earth selling 
copy. Some media knowledge, and flair 
for rough layout desirable but not essen- 
tial. Must be able to submit samples of 
recent copy with proof of authorship. 
Immediate action required. Write for de- 
tails. Give complete chronology, experi- 
ence, earnings, first letter. 
Box 9835, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


GIRL FOR STENOGRAPHIC AND 
SECRETARIAL POSITION 
In office of publicity and promotion. Ex- 
perience in advertising field desirable. 
Good salary, pleasant surroundings. Call 
Mr. MacLeod, Superior 7-8462, Extension 
3; or write: 
Box 9836, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Salesman for radio time: 

1000 Watt, daytime, independent, stan- 
dard AM broadcast station in Indiana, 
Immediate. 

Box 9821, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 

SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Somewhere there is a merchandiser of 
electrical appliances, major experience 
in Electric Ranges-who can groove into 
this opportunity. Major appliance manu- 
facturer offers creative promoter in 
thirties, staff position coordinate adver- 
tising, training and promotional programs 
for ranges. Training meeting, selling ex- 
perience helpful. Some traveling. Give 
detailed experience and income. 

Box 9833, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


EDITOR-YOUNG—Merchandising trade 
magazine, located in Chicago, leader in 
its field, seeks young man—22 to 26 years 
of age preferably—quick to learn—who 
will interview merchandisers, write mer- 


chandising articles, carry out editorial 
campaigns and develop into an editorial 
idea man. Some knowledge and experi- 
ence in journalism and merchandising 
required. Modest starting salary, but wide 
open road to advancement for right man. 
Write brief letter and attach outline of 
education and work experience. 

Box 9830, ADVERTISING AGE 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


LOGSDON PERSONNEL 
Medical cpywrtr-sales prom. man....$8,000 
Ad megr-Clothing background............ 6,5000 
Agricultural Copywriter........ al 
Ad mgr-direct mail bekgd 
Catalog production men.... — 
Direct mail cpywrtr-catalog exp........ 4,000 
Women’s wear lines copy-cons. exp....Open 
Girl-Exp. in shoe copy-catalog........ to..3,500 
19 W. Jackson Bivd, Chicago HA-7-5409 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Public Relations, Adv. Mgr., 
relations. 12 yrs. exp. 36, $7,500. 
Box 9831, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Artist, rough and comprehensive layouts, 
illustrations and decorative spots, news- 
paper and magazine experience, practical 
knowledge of engraving, age 31, starting 

salary $5,200. 
Box 9832, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


EXPERIENCED PHOTOGRAPHER 
NEWS & COMMERCIAL 
Want position in Midwest, preferably 
with company specializing in promotional 
work. Write or wire Wm. S. Chapman, 
409 Huntoon St., Topeka, Kansas. 


ADVERTISING-SALES PROMOTION 
3 yrs. exp. copy, prod., rough layouts, 
hse organ. College grad. Now employed. 
Resume on request. 
Box 9834, ADVERTISING AGE 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Customer 


All Federal, State, 
Canadian Liquor Ad 


Laws Putin 1 Book 


WaASHINGTON—State, federal and 
Canadian laws, rules and regula- 
tions governing the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages have been 
compiled into a limited edition ref- 
erence work published by Howard 
H. Boyce, publisher and corres- 
pondent here for more than 25 
years. 

Set on the electromatic type- 
writer and multilithed, the 101- 
page spiral bound document re- 
produces the laws and regulations 
without editing or interpretation. 

Besides the basic federal reg- 
ulations governing advertising of 
alcoholic beverages, the publica- 
tion reproduces the widely varied 
state regulations which must be 
considered in preparing mer- 
chandising and advertising pro- 


grams for nationally distributed 
alcoholic beverages. 

The publication is limited to 
500 copies at $17.50. 


Stokely-Van Camp Names 
Noonan Vice-President 


L. J. Noonan has been named a 
vice-president of Stokely - Van 
Camp, Inc., Indianapolis. He 
joined the com- 
pany in 1930 as 
division manager 
for the West 
Coast, becoming, 
successively, sales 
promotion man- 
ager and_ sales 
manager of Van 
Camp’s. 

Since Feb. 1, 
1948, Mr. Noonan 
has been general 
sales manager for 
both the Stokely 
and Van Camp divisions, a position 
he still holds as vice-president. 


L. J. Noonan 


tions consultants also. 


terested in exceptional services for it. 
will be kept in strictest confidence. 


DO YOU CONTROL AN ACCOUNT 
BILLING AT LEAST $75,000? 


Then this may represent an exceptional 
opportunity for you and your client: 


A select and very progressive New York agency is in a position to offer its 
exceptional facilities to two such account men. Unusually liberal commission 
arrangements are combined with complete flexibility of services. Top-notch 
copy, art and television departments are headed by outstandingly capable 
men. Whether you require newspaper, magazine, radio, television or outdoor 
placing, you will find this established, energetic, ‘‘sales'’ agency geared to 
assist you expertly and successfully. Direct Mail, Mail Order and Public Rela- 
This is not just another advertising agency — it is 
vigorous and modern, and functions with stream-lined efficiency to actually 
translate advertising dollars into sales. 
actually now control an account as substantial as that indicated and are in- 


Box 7193, ADVERTISING AGE 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Kindly do not respond unless you 


State particulars. Your communication 
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JELL-O ON VIDEO—General Foods Corp. is using the Hile-Damroth black magic board 

for its Jell-O television commercials on “Author Meets the Critic’ program heard on 

WNBT, New York, Sundays at 8 p. m. James Hile, president of Hile-Damroth and 
inventor of the board, is shown rehearsing the commercial prior to air-time. 


Nat'l Business 
Paper Ass'n May 
Change Name 


New YorK—The members of 
National Business Paper Associa- 
tion will be urged at their annual 
meeting here Nov. 19 to change 
the association’s name to Con- 
trolled Circulation Publications, 
Inc., and to approve a $50,000 bud- 
get to hire a full-time managing 
director and operate on a stronger, 
more active basis. 

Rex Wadman, president of 
NBPA, wrote members last week 
to inform them that these and 
other suggestions would be made to 
them at their meeting, which takes 
place immediately following the 
annual meeting the same day of 
the Controlled Circulation Audit. 
NBPA members publish controlled 
circulation business papers. 


a A major reason for the change, 
it is understood, is to fight more 
effectively against “the great dis- 
parity in postal rates between paid 
and controlled circulation business 
publications.” 

Mr. Wadman said members will 
have submitted to them a suggested 
slate of 12 new executive board 
members: Roy Fellom, Pacific Fac- 
tory, San Francisco; George Hays, 
Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland; 
E. Lyman Bill, Bill Bros. Publish- 
ing Co., New York; F. Morse 
Smith, Industrial Equipment News, 
New York—all for one-year terms; 
L. C. Fletcher, Electrical Manu- 
facturing, New York; Aglar Cook, 
Topics Publishing Co., New York; 
Joseph Hildreth, Chilton Publish- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, and William 
Schulhof, Office Magazine, New 
York, each for two years; and, for 
three-year terms, Harvey Conover, 
Conover-Mast Corp., New York; 
Leonard Tingle, Progressive Gro- 
cer, New York; Lansing Chapman, 
Medical Economics, Rutherford, 
N. J., and Russell L. Putman, Put- 
man Publishing Co., Chicago. 


w If they are elected, he said, the 
following slate of officers will be 
recommended to the executive 
committee: For president, Mr. 
Chapman; for vice-presidents, Mr. 
Fletcher and Mr. Putman; secre- 
tary, Mr. Smith, and treasurer, 
Mr. Tingle. 

Among other things to come up 
at the meeting, Mr. Wadman said, 
would be a by-laws amendment 
to change the annual dues to 4% 
of the magazine postage charges 
paid by members. 


The letter made clear that the’ 


proposals have developed from a 
series of meetings held since last 
May and that at the latest of such 
meetings it was unanimously 
agreed that unless such changes 
are made leading toward vigorous 
activity, steps should be taken to 
form a new association. 


Grid-L-Rich Pancake 
Mix Tested in West 


SEATTLE—Test advertising for a 
new pancake batter, Grid-L-Rich, 
has been launched here, opening 
a 13-week promotion via news- 
papers and radio. The manufac- 
turer is F. W. Boltz Corp., Los 
Angeles. The promotion is the 
first for this product. 

The new mix is a ready-to-use 
buttermilk pancake batter. It is 
sold in pint and quart cartons at 
retail food stores and it is also 
home delivered by four major 
dairies in the city. It is promoted 
for convenience and flavor. With- 
out mixing or other preparation, 
Grid-L-Rich is ready for instant 
pancakes. A quart makes from 28 
to 32 pancakes. 

Grid-L-Rich is made fresh by 
local dairies. Advertising stresses 
economy, stating that “Grid-L- 
Rich costs no more than ordinary 
pancake mix plus whole milk.” 
The retail price is 19¢ a pint, and 
34 to 35¢ a quart. 

Newspaper copy in 800 and 600 
lines runs two and three times a 
week. Promotion includes sampling 
by milk truck drivers, each of 
whom distributes 24 pints a day 
until he has covered his entire 
route. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is the 
agency. 


Pillsbury Maps Premium 


Plan for All Products 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, has announced a new, con- 
tinuing premium plan to promote 
all the products in the Pillsbury 
line. To be known as Pillsbury’s 
Extra-Value coupon plan, the pro- 
gram will enable consumers to get 
a wide variety of nationally-known 
articles at savings up to 50% of 
regular retail prices. All Pillsbury 
products will carry the extra-value 
coupons. Full advertising sched- 
ules will be backed by a merchan- 
dising program. 


Alaska to Hear U.S. Games 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
San Francisco, will air ten Pacific 
Coast football games over five 
Alaskan radio stations owned by 
the Alaska Broadcasting Co. The 
Alaskan stations to carry the 
broadcasts are: KFQD, Anchorage; 
KFRB, Fairbanks; KINY, Juneau; 
KIBH, Seward, and KTKN, 
Ketchikan. 
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Small Brewers 


Consider First 
Nat'l Ad Drive 


Cuicaco—The nation’s small 
brewers may launch their first 
national advertising as an industry 
group next year, playing up the 
fact that only they—not the big 
brewers—can turn out a product 
that fits “your regional taste.” 

A suggested advertising program 
and a symbol to be employed by 
members of the Small Brewers 
Association were shown at the 
group’s annual convention and ex- 
hibit here Oct. 17-19, by A. W. 
Eick, Matz Brewing Co., Bellaire, 
O., and James P. Derum, vice- 
president of Hixson-O’Donnell Ad- 
vertising, New York,’ which 
handles the Matz account. 

Under the plan, members would 
divert part of their advertising 
budgets to support the national 
advertising, with the suggested 
figure one cent per barrel of pro- 
duction. The plan may be outlined 
later in the association’s bulletin 
to members, with action by the 
board of directors and entire mem- 
bership to follow. The group in- 
cludes more than 250 brewers and 
an extensive list of allied members 
in related fields. 


a While the association’s advertis- 
ing would make no attack upon 
brewers of nationally advertised 
brands, as outlined here it would 
emphasize these three themes: 
“Quality in brewing is not a matter 
of brewer size”; “Only the regional 
brewer can brew to your regional 
taste”; and “Regional brewers pro- 
tect your freedom of choice—one 
of the great marks of democracy.” 

A suggested kickoff advertise- 
ment is a spread with the headline, 
“Quality in brewing, as in baking, 
is not a matter of size.” It carries 
the symbol, repeating the theme, 
“Brewers to your regional taste,” 
on an outline map of the United 
States, and using the association 
name as well as its claim to be 
“The world’s largest association 
of brewers.” 

Mr. Eick said it is high time that 
the association, now seven years 
old, employs national advertising 
as a roadblock against further en- 
croachment of the nationally ad- 
vertised brands upon the regional 
markets of smaller operators. 

Unless sales efforts are re- 
doubled, the future looks bleak, 
Joseph M. McMahon, Atlantic 
Brewing Co., Chicago, declared 
before the same sales and adver- 
tising panel which saw the unveil- 
ing of the tentative ad program. 
Taprooms are half filled, he said, 
and package stores are up for sale, 
proving that “things are tough in 
our business and getting tougher.” 
As an example, beer sales in IIli- 
nois were off 25% during August, 
he declared. 


s Atlantic’s sales staff is still find- 
ing useful a set of Tavern Pale 
“Ten Commandments,” Mr. Mc- 
Mahon said, recommending that 
fellow members might find them 
helpful under the present market’s 
“grim conditions.” This creed in- 
cludes: “(1) Explain why our 
product is consistently top quality; 
(2) describe our policy of out- 
Standing service to all; (3) boost 
the eye-appeal and dignity of our 
Package design; (4) merchandise 
the powerful impact of our adver- 
tising program; (5) stress our 
Sound organization and faultless 
reputation; (6) insist upon dis- 
Playing our product prominently; 
(7) sell our customers—don’t buy 
them; (8) never knock our com- 
Petitors; (9) use ‘you’ rather than 
T appeal; (10) always sell for 
Profit—not price.” 

Karl L. Gretz, sales manager, 


Wm. Gretz Brewing Co., Phila- 
delphia, who headed the panel dis- 
cussion, related how his company 
successfully merchandised its ad- 
vertising program to distributors 
with a series of dinners at which 
it “hit them hard” with the entire 
schedule for the coming year. 
Gretz, now running its most ex- 
tensive campaign in history, uses a 
host of media, including television 
(the first in its field, it claims); 
program and spot radio; metropoli- 
tan, sectional and community 
newspapers; animated displays; 
painted walls, bulletins and 24- 
sheet posters; car and dash cards; 
window and wall displays; and 
coasters, bottle openers and beer 
trays. 


Malone Shifts Beck 


Edward W. Beck, production 
manager, has been named media 
director of Norman Malone & 
Associates, Akron. He has held 
this position with the agency be- 
fore. Dorothy Leighton, formerly 
Mr. Beck’s assistant in the produc- 
tion department, has been pro- 
moted to production manager. 


Walnut Growers 
Tell Ad Plan; Seek 
Long Sales Season 


Los ANGELES — The California 
Walnut Growers Association will 
run its usual concentrated, sea- 
sonal campaign in a long list of 
women’s magazines, newspapers 
and newspaper supplements this 
winter. Outdoor in 100 principal 
markets will also be used. 

Magazines getting a full-color 
page in December include: Amer- 
ican Home, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, Family Circle, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall’s, True Story and Woman’s 
Home Companion. All ads will 
feature a single recipe dealing with 
the use of walnuts in cakes, des- 
serts or salads. Similar ads will run 
in The American Weekly and the 
First Three Markets Group. Space 
will also be used in the New York 
Jewish Newspaper Group. Some 
spot radio will be used, mostly par- 
ticipation in local home economics 
programs. Business paper ads will 


support the campaign. 

The association has just begun 
an extensive packaging operation 
by which approximately half of 
this year’s crop will be sold in 
one-pound cellophane bags. This 
change, which has been develop- 


ing since 1941, is to meet the trend 
toward self service shopping. The 


bags are sold in 50-pound cases, | 
which are easier to handle and 


display. 

As a result, it is hoped to 
lengthen the season for walnuts. 
Traditionally, 70% of the crop is 
sold in the last quarter of the year. 


Sielotf to Ridgway 


Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, 
has placed its advertising with 
Ridgway Co., St. Louis. News- 
papers, radio and direct mail will 
be used to promote the company’s 
Honey-Dew meat products. 


Promotes New Speedometer 
The instrument division of 


Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
will promote its New Golden 
Meteor bicycle speedometer, fea- 
turing an exclusive motorcycle-| 


79 


type drive, in early issues of 
American Bicyclist, American Girl, 
The American Weekly, Boys’ Life, 
Open Road for Boys and in comic 
sections of newspapers in six cities. 
The speedometer will sell for $7.75. 


* 
0 1688 
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CLIPPING 
BUREAU . 


newspapers and magazines in 
the nation. News items, advertise- 
ments, photos, editorials, signed 

umns ...on any subject. 
National or local service, fast 
and accurate. Write today for 


full information. 
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In one county, in fact, 944 out of every 1,000 families manage 
to get along without the blessings of electricity—while in 
another county not too far away, all but four out of every 
1,000 families have wired homes. 


Similar areas of darkness and light exist for almost every product, 
from cereal to tires, high fashion to tooth-paste. Whether a 

county is wet or dry (alcoholically or climatically), hot or 

cold, high or low, backward or progressive, can make all the 
difference in the world in your sales prospects there. 


Sales curves—let’s face it—do better on the paths of 

least resistance. Follow these paths and you'll find your 

best customer markets. Get to know these markets well, and 
you'll soon discover the path of least resistance to sales in 
each of them is the newspaper. 


In these days of rising sales costs and growing buyers’ markets, 


national advertising’s job is lots easier when it’s based on 


this hard cold sales fact: 


4 
‘ 
cm 


The Bureau of Advertising, ANPA, is in business to help you locate the customer 


markets for your product. Call or write us at: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, Murray Hill 5-8575 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, State 2-868! ° 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Exbrook 2-8530 


Published by The Times-Picayune and New Orleans States in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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Esquire’s New Book 
Covers Point That 
Groom Also Marries 


New YorK — The bridegroom, 


next to an umpire the most over-' 


looked man in civilization, will 
shortly come into his own. 

Esquire, Inc.’s semi-annual 
Bridegroom, starting March 1, will 
put the bridegroom in his proper 
perspective, advise him as to cloth- 
ing, accessories, trips, luggage and 
nuptial etiquette. 

Its circulation of 100,000 will be 
a revolving one, pulled from the 
society notices of newspapers, with 
attention to weeklies in socially 
acceptable suburbs. 

Thus advertisers will be offered 
a continually fresh circulation. In 
addition to the copies sent directly 
to men whose engagements have 
been announced, some copies will 
be on sale at men’s stores. A num- 
ber of men’s stores have been en- 
couraged to establish groom’s de- 
partments. 

Esquire’s research department 
learned that weddings are spread 
fairly evenly throughout the year: 
June leads with 11.2%, but August 
has 9.7%, May 9.6%, and March 
has the fewest, 6.7%. It also 


learned that the market purchases 
an estimated $1.5 billion annually, 
with $800,000 in home furnishings 
and electrical appliances the larg- 
est single item. 

Bridegroom will have George T. 
Sweetser as publisher (the same 
role he performs on Esquire and 
Apparel Arts); E. A. Korchnoy, 
co-publisher (he is director of 
sales promotion and merchandis- 
ing on all Esquire magazines); 
H. Summer Sternberg, as director 
of advertising and merchandising, 
and E. T. Sajous, formerly editor 
of Apparel Arts and alumnus of 
J. Walter Thompson Co. and Gray 
Advertising, as editor. 


Transfers Rufus Austin 

Rufus Austin, assistant sales 
manager of original equipment for 
Perfect Circle Corp., Hagerstown, 
Ind., has been transferred to the 
company’s Detroit office. He will 
supervise the company’s Detroit 
and Chicago offices as well as the 
East Coast manufacturing ac- 
counts. 


Dixie Joins Four A’s 

Dixie Advertisers, Jackson, 
Miss., has joined the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
New York, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 229. 


This compares with $4.09 
1000 with Magazine R. 


ome and office equipment, etc. 


it’s about, 


Lowest Cost per 1000 Readers - 
in Service Club Magazine Field 


THE LION MAGAZINE—with 338,000 readers in more than 6,200 commu- 
nities in all 48 states and Canada—has a page cost of only $3.02 
er 1000 readers with Magazine K and } 
ational survey shows average income of Lions 
Club members is in $5,600-$6,500 bracket; average age is 43 years. ‘ 
read this LION MAGAZINE from cover to cover, because it’s the official 
ublication of their great International Association of Lions Clubs, world’s 
argest service club organization. A wonderful medium for all types of 
cana consumer goods, hobby and sports equipment, travel service, | 
Try it on your next schedule. Write for 
fact-full brochure and comparative data on cost-per-1000 readers. 
To reach wealthy Latin-American business leaders, ask us about 
EL LEON, official Spanish publication of LIONS International; 
or and edited by Latin-Americans. 


THE LION MAGAZINE 


(Official English Publication of Lions International) 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Room 357, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Advertising Representatives 
New York: S. L. Feiss ¢ Chicago: Burton H. Johnson © Los Angeles: Henry & Simpson 


r 1000. 
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You Oudgtt To Ki0w « « « Yun Bares 


Twenty-seven years ago a 14- 
year-old fugitive from public 


| hibit building-designing firm with 


his entire capital of $500. Soon he 


school was speeding around St. began to attract attention with the 
Louis on a bicycle delivering tele- exhibits he designed at Chicago’s 


grams. His bike was stripped free 
of gadgets, orna- 
ments and excess 
weight. It was de- 
signed for speed 
and well suited 
to its function— 
fast delivery of 
telegrams. With 
the fastest two- 
wheeler on the 
street, young Jim 
Barnes earned up 
to $30 a week, 
easily topping the 
earnings of other messengers. 

Barnes today at 41 continues 
functional minded—not just re- 
garding bicycles, but all products. 
As president of Barnes & Reinecke, 
Inc., Chicago, Jim Barnes directs 
the activities of the largest indus- 
trial designing and engineering 
consulting organization in the Mid- 
west. He employs 200 persons of 
assorted professional talents rang- 
ing from model builders to ma- 
chine designers, from stylists to 
packaging engineers. 

Yearly sales of B&R-designed 
products run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars. B&R designed 
special purpose machines are uti- 
lized on production lines through- 
out the country. 


J. F. Barnes 


m Pudgy, soft-spoken Jim Barnes 
got his start in the early ’30s when 
many manufacturers were junk- 
ing old ideas and searching pana- 
ceas to bolster a diminishing con- 
sumer market. Many young men 
with fresh ideas to sell and plenty 
of enthusiastic steam were begin- 
ning to toot their horns. Jim 
Barnes was one. 

When only 26, Barnes bought up 
the Chicago office of a St. Louis ex- 


Century of Progress Exposition. 
Exhibit design was a means to 
an end for Barnes. His goal was 


‘| to design the consumer and indus- 


trial products housed in these ex- 
hibits. To Barnes every product 
could be improved—functionally, 
esthetically. 


s A direct mail advertising cam- 
paign consisting of a penny post- 
card preaching the need for im- 
proved product design brought 
Chrysler Corp. knocking at his 
door with an ashtray. Chrysler had 
been selling the souvenir ashtray at 
its World’s Fair exhibit with poor 
results. Barnes got the job of re- 
designing the ashtray. Sales of the 
ashtray jumped; Barnes collected 
a substantial fee and began con- 
centrating on product design. 

Consultant industrial designers 
with a service to sell industry still 
were kicking around in short pants 
when Barnes joined their ranks. 
An untiring and aggressive sales- 
man, he went direct to top manage- 
ment and made himself heard. 

Industrialists like Max McGraw, 
president of McGraw Electric Co., 
and Joe McNab, president of Bell 
& Howell Co., opened their ears. 
Soon the Barnes organization was 
styling the Toastmaster (exterior 
design) for McGraw Electric and 
cameras and projectors for Bell & 
Howell. 


m Barnes has no bag of tricks to 
open for the McGraws and Mc- 
Nabs of American industry. His 
industrial design presentation is 
based on mass production meth- 
ods and all they involve, includ- 
ing merchandising, manufacturing 
techniques, and workability of ma- 
terials. 
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GARY'S ONLY NEWSPAPER 
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1. Gary is the principal shopping and amusement 
center for Lake and Porter counties. 


2. Gary is now the second largest city in Indiana, 
with a population in excess of 135,000. 


3. Gary, next to Milwaukee, is the largest city 
within a 100-mile radius of Chicago. 

Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power for 1947, reports net 
effective income for Lake and Porter Counties as more than $500,- 


000,000. Excluding Marion County (Indianapolis), no other two 
adjoining counties in Indiana equal these for buying power and 


income. 


Are You Hitting Them on the Button 
Or Swinging Over Their Heads? 


In the Gary Trading Area, with a population in excess of 200,000, 
this newspaper has a home delivered penetration, six evenings a 
week, of more than 95% of the families in the city zone. More 
than 80% average for the entire trading area. No other medium 
even approaches our influence and penetration in the Gary Trad- 
ing Area, and our coverage in the area is more than double 
that of all Chicago dailies combined. 


OST-TRIBUNE 


Nv 


A SAFE PLATFORM FOR 


““ 


For Best Results ADVERTISE ADEQUATELY in Newspapers. 


Depending on Chicago newspapers for advertising influence and 
effectiveness in the Gary Trading Area is like trying to pick up a 


dime while wearing mittens. 


For barehanded effectiveness in picking up sales, advertise in 


~- 


The news i 
Paper with on 
PULLINE* rates in ieaden 
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POST-TRIBUNE. 
National Advertisin 
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Los Angeles , 
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“Esthetic terms like ‘stream- 
lining’ overworked for years by 
teardrop artists and amateur de- 
signers, have been crossed off the 
pages of the professional consulting 
designer’s book,” asserts Barnes. 

“Product design today is getting 
down to cleaner, crisper lines, and 
greater economy in manufactur- 
ing,” Barnes believes. “The ratio 
of esthetics to other considera- 
tions in product design is diminish- 
ing. Esthetics is but one factor 
considered by the product designer, 
whose knowledge of merchandis- 
ing, manufacturing and materials 
paves the way for the correct 
esthetic solution. 


a “The esthetic approach is not 
minimized, but must be viewed in 
relation to practical mass produc- 
tion methods and merchandising 
problems. Product design, to be 
successful, must receive public ac- 
ceptance. In addition, product de- 
sign must be such that it gets the 
most out of materials, available 
production equipment, and the 
skills of available labor. 

“Some consulting designers have 
expanded their operations along 
architectural lines, doing retail 
store planning and hotel interiors. 
These fall in the category of cus- 
tom design jobs. 

“We have expanded along the 
lines of mass production. Recently 
a client came to me with an idea 
for a completely new type of auto- 
motive accessory, which we knew 
would have excellent marketabil- 
ity. He had capital to promote his 
idea, but he was not a manufac- 
turer. We designed the product, 
made working models, and in ad- 
dition designed and built the tools, 
dies, etc., to put his product into 
production. Not stopping here, we 
contracted with our client to man- 
ufacture his product in our plant 
facilities.” 


= Barnes is no private office exec- 
utive camping on several inches of 
cushy rug and surrounded by a 
battery of buzzers with which to 
summon his aids. His desk rests in 
the midst of all activities, close to 
his designers, engineers and key 
executives. He permits himself the 
luxury of a direct line to his man- 
ufacturing division. Designing and 
engineering problems are thrashed 
out in one of three conference 
rooms or over the drawing boards. 

Though the industrial designer 
has shed his short pants and is 
taking adult strides in a world of 
changing design and living habits, 
Barnes believes one of the big jobs 
the designer must doggedly con- 
tinue to pursue is that of educat- 
ing top management to the ad- 
vantages of having consumer, in- 
dustrial and commercial products 
styled by consulting industrial de- 
signers who live apart from any 
one industry but have professional 
grounding in all industries through 
the assorted talent composing their 
staffs and the experience gained in 
working for varied manufacturers. 


ms Today, 15 years after Barnes 
designed a souvenir ashtray, he 
still insists every product can be 
improved, that no manufacturer 
can rest on his existing product 
or market. 

Barnes is his own most severe 
critic. He says the consultant de- 
signer must continually improve 
upon his own work—not the work 
of others. He believes the de- 
signer’s tools must continually be 
sharpened by a keener knowledge 
of merchandising, of manufactur- 
ing techniques and of workability 
of materials. 


Arden to von Zehle 

Lucien Arden, Inc., New York, 
has appointed William von Zehle & 
Co., New York, to handle advertis- 
ing for Arden sweet and dry ver- 
mouth, Apero aperitif and a com- 
plete line of wines. The company 
will launch a campaign this month 
in New York newspapers and The 
New Yorker. 
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‘Task’ Budget 
Gets NIAA Ist 
‘How-to’ Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 
data on competitive products and 
activities. 

From the marketing department, 
the ad manager gets: specific fore- 
casts on size of potential markets, 
desired volume of participation in 
those markets, general sales out- 
look for coming year. 

From the statistical department: 
historical information regarding 
product sales in past years for a 
picture of trends, specific informa- 
tion concerning profits on the vari- 
ous products as a guide to advisa- 
bility of future promotion. 

The advertising manger then 
consults with the sales promotion 
manager to determine what special 
promotional programs may be 
contemplated, and how to integrate 
their respective activities. 

Then the ad manager, in con- 
sultation with his own personnel 
and the advertising agency, draws 
up a proposed program, detailed 
by activities. 


ws This proposed program is pre- 
sented and discussed with respec- 
tive product sales managers for 
review and approval. Each man- 
ager sees proposed activity for his 
products, cost, and reasons for 
their selection, plus supporting 
market data and statistical infor- 
mation. 

Then the product ad budgets 
are consolidated into a general 
company budget, and set up on 
standard budget forms. These 
forms show, for each product, in- 
formation, potential in tons and 
dollars, sales goals and percentage 
of advertising allotted, as well as 
a dollar breakdown in units for 
eight activities (direct mail, ex- 
hibits, motion pictures, display 
material, customer service items— 
i.e., art work, photostats, reprints, 
etc.—novelties, paid space, and 
service from external agencies). 

This over-all budget goes to the 
general manager of sales and 
his staff for detailed discussion. 
After approval, it goes to general 
management. 


a The report notes that this is a 
summary and “it is not considered 
necessary or advisable for this 
summary to contain detailed infor- 
mation on how the appropriation 
will be spent, i.e., what advertis- 
ing media will be used. Inclusion 
of such information frequently 
leads to fruitless discussion. The 
summary is prefaced by a fore- 
word pointing out any major 
changes in the budget from pre- 
vious budgets, any increase in 
costs and general marketing prob- 
lems. At the bottom of each pro- 
duct sheet, a brief paragraph 
highlights the advertising thinking 


Promotes Whitehurst 


Roland Whitehurst, sales mana- 
ger, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, maker of Exide batteries. 
He succeeds Frank T. Kalas, who 
has retired as vice-president in 
charge of sales and as director. 
Carl F. Norberg, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, has been 
elected a director to fill the va- 
cancy caused by Mr. Kalas’ re- 
tirement. 


Stiglitz to Rowe & Wyman 


Rowe & Wyman Co., Cincinnati, 
has been named to handle the ad- 
vertising of Stiglitz Furnace & 
Foundry Co., Louisville, manufac- 
turer of space heaters for coal, oil 
and gas. 


Adler to ‘Photo Industry’ 


Milton Adler, who was with 
Fairchild Publications for a num- 
ber of years, has become publisher 
of Photo Industry, New York, suc- 
ceeding Don Gussow. The publica- 
tion has moved to new offices at 


15 E. 26th St. 


Not Enough Spent 
for Advertising, 
Hoving Tells CFAC 


Cuicaco—American business 
needs more and better advertising, 
Walter Hoving, head of Walter 
Hoving, Inc., which is establishing 
a new Bonwit Teller store on 
North Michigan Avenue, told the 
Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club last Thursday. He said that 
in relation to the present volume 
of business, less is being spent for 
advertising than ten years ago. 

“Advertising would be far bet- 
ter,” he added, “if merchants were 
to place less emphasis on today’s 
sales and more on selling the store 
and building business for next 
week and next month. That would 
permit a much more glamorous 
type of retail advertising to be 
done.” 

More aggressive distribution, 
which is needed in view of greatly 
increased competition just ahead, 


implies better salesmanship at the 
retail level. Lack of interest on 
the part of retail salespeople, he 
asserted, should be overcome with 
improved training and education 
in sales techniques. 

Mr. Hoving urged business to do 
less trembling because of real or 
fancied threats to security, and 
suggested developing a spirit of 
brotherly love in dealing with la- 
bor. He recommended tax reforms 
which will eliminate the premium 
of debt financing, including allow- 
ances for payments of dividends 
up to 6% of book value of equity 
stocks, not to exceed 30% of net 
profits, before income taxes. 


Sayre to Indian Motocycle 
Dale B. Sayre, formerly director 
of Cushman Motor Works, Inc., 
has been named vice-president and 
director of marketing of the Indian 
Motocycle Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Red Cross Opens Contest 

The American National Red 
Cross, Washington, has announced 
the annual American Red Cross 


cover contest. Only house maga- 
zines are eligible and only Febru- 
ary, March or April covers may be 
entered. The contest closes mid- 


na 


WASH 


118 south clinton street chicege 6, illinois 


A DAY 


IN T 


al 


i LIFE OF 


AN AD MAN 


I— The Account Executive 


10 A.M.j He arrives 


Reads advertising news. 
Hears account's budget 


client. 
may be cut one-third. 
ulcers acting up. 


at office. 
Phones 


Feels 


11:50 nurriestoclient. Brings 
every power of persuasion to bear 
.. without visible result. Thinks 
maybe a good lunch will improve 
client's frame of mind. 


12:30 orders cocktails. Makes 
sure to specify delicious Car- 
stairs White Seal whiskey. Drinks 
taste so good client realizes A. E. 
is a man who cares...for the best. 


2:30 Tells agency prexy about 


(Man yin 


4:30 Visits client once more. 


5:30 celebrates his luck with 


Carstairs at favorite bistro. 
Appreciates even more the Per- 
fectly Balanced Blend that's 
rich yet light, mild yet hearty. 


impending budget cut. Receives 
tongue-lashing for general mis- 
handling of account. Reaches 
for phenobarbital tablets. 


[S°GARSTAIRS am 


Learns that budget will not be 
decreased, after all. Suspects 
client's attitude was improved 
by his enjoyment of Carstairs. 


for each product.” 

The advertising manager then 
sets up controls to show what 
products need additional support, 
where advertising emphasis may 
be shifted from a product running 
ahead of one goal to one behind, 
changes in market conditions, and 
what additional funds may be 
needed. 

NIAA comments that this 
method has advantages, one being 
its flexibility, since weak spots can 
be corrected quarterly instead of 
Waiting for the following year, 
and that “the amount of advertis- 
ing to be done is decided on the 
basis of what the commercial facts 
dictate.” 


the fan who Cares Says: 


CARSTAIRS 
White Seal 


Blended with Care...for Men who Care 


7:30 Buys several bottles of Carstairs as 
personal gift to client. Realizes the price is so 
reasonable it's a boon to his own budget, too. 
Resolves to send Carstairs to all his friends 

this Yuletide.(P.S.: Why don't you do that, too?) 


Appoints Fader Agency 
Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J., has ap- 
Pointed the Franklin Fader Co., 
Newark, to handle its advertising. 


Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Agency Group Adds Members 


The First Advertising Agency 
Group has added five new mem- 
bers: James Fisher Co., Toronto; 
James Fisher Co., Montreal; Stan- 
dard Advertising Agency, Seattle; 
Richard G. Montgomery & Asso- 
ciates, Portland, Ore., and Son De 
Regger Advertising, Des 
Moines. 


Wix Cooler Names Neil 


Wix Cooler Co., Seattle, has ap- 
pointed Penman Neil Advertising, 
Seattle, to handle the advertising 
for Wix Galley Maid, a new stor- 
age type hot water heater taking 
heat from the cooling system of a 
marine engine. A national cam- 
paign using marine trade publi- 
cations has been planned. 


Inc., 


e ‘ 


There’s no question 
when you see 
offset proofs from 


FINE OFFSET PRINTING 


The Veritone Co., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 
Telephone Whitehall 5957 


Perk Dog Food 
Sales Help Buy 
‘Eyes for Blind 


Master Eye Foundation 
Gets Entire Profit 


in Mail Crusade 


Cuicaco—Perk Foods Co. has 
launched a unique campaign with 
an agreement to hand a big 
chunk of its profits to a charity 
and count on future good will to 
sustain sales of Perk dog food. 

The non-profit plan was un- 
folded here with a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the Oct. 15 Chicago 
Tribune, with only four inches of 
the space devoted to Perk dog food 
and the remainder dramatizing 
the work of the Master Eye 
Foundation, which provides dogs, 
‘ree of any charge, to the blind. 

The advertisement announced a 
$5,000 prize contest for dog own- 
crs who write the best letters on 
“Why the blind should own Master 
Eye dogs,” and urged all dog own- 
ers to help the foundation raise 
funds by mailing Perk dog food 
labels to the foundation in Min- 
neapolis. 


s Perk’s sponsorship of the Master 
Eye crusade grew out of a meeting 
last summer attended by Henry 
Staffel, president of the company, 
Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil, presi- 
dent of the foundation, and J. L. 
Sinykin, Master Eye director of 
training. Bishop Sheil had founded, 
some six years ago, the non-profit, 
non-sectarian institution to pro- 
vide the blind with both the train- 
ing and the services of Master Eye 


be based in Charleston. 


city. 


Keep Your Eyes on Charleston! 


ATLANTIC MINE FORCE BASE HEADQUARTERS ON 


EAST BANK OF ASHLEY RIVER, 


CHARLESTON MADE PERMANENT 
ATLANTIC MINE FORCE BASE 


Every day is Navy Day in Charleston! Here is located the 
headquarters of the Sixth Naval District—U. S. Naval Base 
—U. $8. Navy Yard. Now the Atlantic Mine Force Base has 
been made permanent, and thirty-four additional ships will 
Over 2,000 additional Navy men 
and their families will call Charleston “home.” 


This represents a solid addition to the business life of the 
Famous for years as a resort city, it is now gaining 
national recognition as a manufacturing and distributing 
center. By its increase in shipping since the war, Charleston 
is leading all ports on the South Atlantic Coast. 


If you are interested in this rich, fast-growing Southern market, com- 
pletely covered by only two newspapers, write for full facts and figures. 


CHARLESTON 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST 


Che News and Courter 


CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTED BY THE JOHN BUDD CO. 


*5,000 PRIZE CONTEST for Dog Owners 


PERK DOG FOOD OFFERS CASH AWARDS to HELP the BLIND 
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HELP FOR THE BLIND—Perk Foods Co. 


WILL You 
HELP THIS BLIND 
GIRL TO OWN © 
A MASTER 
ftYE oO 
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FOLLOW THESE FAST RULES 1O WIN UP TO $2,900.00 


~~~ US THIS COUPON TO MA YOUR PERE 000 FOOD LARS TO + < 
4 THE MASTB® EYE FOUNDATION ‘ 
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used this full-page ad in the Chicago 


Tribune to announce a $5,000 contest and its unusual charity tie-in with the 
Master Eye Foundation, to which it has promised the entire profit on cans of 
Perk dog food whose labels are mailed to foundation headquarters. 


dogs. 

Mr. Staffel intended to contri- 
bute $10,000 to the foundation’s 
low treasury. Bishop Sheil wel- 
comed the gift, but suggested that 
it might be time to make business 
a sponsor of charity, “using its 
advertising dollars to create reve- 
nue from the public through the 
sale of the product.” “What greater 
advertising appeal could any prod- 
uct have than the appeal of char- 
ity?” he asked. 

The Perk company head topped 
Bishop Sheil’s suggestion of a 
“sales commission” with his “en- 
tire profit” offer, which he believes 
is the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of American business. Under 
the agreement between Perk and 
the foundation, the company is to 
turn over the entire profit on every 
can of Perk dog food whose label 
is sent by the dog owner to the 
foundation offices. The agreement 
is to remain in force as long as 
owners continue to mail labels to 
the foundation. 


a The Tribune copy was the first 
of a series of large-space ads back- 
ing up the crusade, and the cam- 


paign is being projected into other| | 


major markets from coast to coast. 
Perk also will announce the offer 
on the Paul Gibson “Housewives 
Protective League” program via 
WBBM, Chicago, and will use spot 
radio in other markets. 

Perk mailed reprints of the ini- 
tial ad to 12,000 grocers within 
a 40-mile radius of Chicago, while 
the Tribune itself sent a letter to 


150 wholesalers in the area. Perk’s, 


agency, O’Neil, Larson & McMahon, 
wrote to dailies of five midwestern 
states, enclosing reprints and 
copies of an eight-page tabloid- 
size paper, “The Perk Bark,” and 
suggesting that they urge the local 
food trade to run tie-in ads. 

To retailers, Perk is offering 
window posters, copies of “The 
Perk Bark” as counter giveaways, 
a series of newspaper mats, and 
Perk dog food labels explaining 
the need for Master Eye dogs and 
the value of Perk labels to the 
blind. , 

Food chain and wholesaler exec- 
utives approved the plan whole- 
heartedly at the Minneapolis food 
show last month, where the Perk 
booth, displaying banners and en- 
larged photos, became a traffic 


bottleneck. No newspaper or radio 
advertising promoted the exhibit, 


but the company says Twin City 


sales increased substantially and 
Perk labels began to pour into 
Master Eye headquarters. Perk is 
financing the Minneapolis office 
headquarters and is helping organ- 
ize local chapters of Master Eye 
in each community, with dog own- 
ers as the nucleus. 

Mr. Staffel said Perk expects to 
be in business “many years after 
we have helped the foundation 
achieve its objective. We will in- 
vest our profit for today in adver- 
tising good will for the future. 
Thus we hope for a _ substantial 
increase in volume today, and ex- 
pect to hold that volume in future 
years by the continued good will 
of the dog owners.” 
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Seven Advertisers 
Stick to "WHC’ 
for 74 Years 


New YorkK—When the Woman’s 
Home Companion’s 75th anniver- 
sary edition appears on the stands 
next month it will carry at least 
seven charter advertisers. 

Since 1873,-when the Companion 
was founded, the following adver- 
tisers have consistently been in 
the magazine: Woodbury soap, 
Peter Henderson seeds, Van Camp, 
Burpee’s seeds, Montgomery Ward, 
Ivory soap and Vapo Cresolene. 

The magazine started with a 
circulation of 256,000. Today it 
has more than 3,800,000. 


B&B Names Meredith 


Jean Meredith, formerly assis- 
tant director of press information 
for Station KNX, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed radio publicity 
manager of Benton & Bowles, Hol- 
lywood. She succeeds Carol Davis, 
who has resigned. 


Kester Appoints Blake 


Walter Blake, formerly in charge 
of the West Coast office of Dona- 
hue & Coe, has been named direc- 
tor of the motion picture division 
of William Kester Co., Hollywood. 


EVERYBODY GETS THIRSTY! 


That's what keeps this billion 
dollar industry flourishing in good 


times or bad! To sell the soft 
drink bottlers of America, use 
National Bottlers’ Gazette. It’s 
been the industry’s number one 
salesman since 1882 . . . first in 
A.B.C. paid circulation, first in 
advertising volume, first in edi- 
torial coverage. Keller Publishing 
Company, 80 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Detroit: Penobscot 
Building. Pacific Coast: 714 West 
Olmpic Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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HOW TO CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


Two shading screens, (1) o line pattern (2) o cross hatch are invisibly 
processed into Craftint Doubletone drawing papers. These tones can 


This drawing was 
made on Double 
tone Pattern No 
209 and reduced 
one third 


be instantly “brought up” by the stroke of a brush and Craftint 
developer. Finished Doubletone art contains two tones of grey plus 
black and white, but still reproduces as straight line work. With Croftint 
Doubletone a wash drawing effect can be obtained at line drawing 
economy and speed. ® Write today for pattern chart, sample kit and additional information. 


THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1227 EAST 152nd STREET 


Crarlint: DOUBLETONE 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Cut Distribution 
Costs Still More, 
Food Chains Told 


(Continued from Page 1) 
public at a gross margin rate of 
less than 15%. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the past 15 years, the net profit 
of food chains after taxes has av- 
eraged less than 1.5 cents on each 
dollar’s worth of food sold. 

The current survey of chain 
operators, Mr. Kline said, indicates 
that self-service will be expanded 
in future years. Self-service in 
meat, he said, “is the coming 
thing;” delicatessen departments 
probably will go self-service, and 
operators queried in the survey 
were equally divided concerning 
the economic virtues of self-serv- 
ice in bakery goods. 


s Semi-service seems to be the 
rule in drug sections, he said, if big 
volume is to be obtained, because 
the customer wants to ask ques- 
tions even though the product he 
has in mind is a nationally adver- 
tised one. 

Only a few non-food items will 
be added, the survey disclosed, 
with the majority of operators de- 
termined to remain foo1 retailers. 
New chain food stores will be 
“beauties,” with enlarged floor 
space and many added conveni- 
ences for customers. They will be 
departmentalized with complete 
food stocks. Greater stress will be 
placed on packaging of food prod- 
ucts and preparations for “kitchen 
conveniences” of the customer. 

The survey, he said, indicated 
a preference for nationally adver- 
tised and company-owned vs. 
packer-labeled brands. Store op- 
erators surveyed also revealed a 
trend toward mechanization in 
warehousing, as a further means 
of cutting distribution costs. 


a Provided another war can be 
avoided, the following conditions 
indicate a healthy future for busi- 
ness, Mr. Kline said: The U. S. 
population is increasing more than 
1,000,000 annually; labor produc- 
tivity is going up 1.5 to 2% annu- 
ally; and personal consumption 
expenditures, at $175 billion 
yearly, are already running ahead 
of previous predictions. While 
executives are divided over the 
question of whether high price 
levels are to continue or a period 
of declining prices is in store, all 
are optimistic about future busi- 
ness, he said. His own view, based 
on a wide survey of the merchan- 
dising field, is that the general 
price level will remain for some 
time above the prewar level, pos- 
sibly at 50 to 60% over the 1935- 
39 average. 

The industry has already 
planned large capital expenditures 
in new stores and warehouses, and 
15-year leases are being negotiated 
with full confidence in the future, 
Mr. Kline said. Food chains plan 
to expand employe welfare bene- 
fits, and to increase their partici- 
pation in local community activi- 
ties. 

Outlining the history of these 


stores since they were threatened 
with anti-chain legislation as the 
“bad boys” of merchandising, Mr. 
Shield pointed out that food chains 
demonstrated their sense of re- 
sponsibility to the public in recent 
months “by dropping retail prices 
as wholesale markets declined, 
even before their supplies of higher 
priced merchandise were ex- 
hausted, thus leading the move- 
ment toward a lower cost of liv- 
ing.” 


a “The food chains, in hitching 
mass distribution to mass produc- 
tion, have made one of history’s 
great contributions to our eco- 
nomic system,” he declared. Rather 
than developing a trend toward 
monopoly, the industry has seen 
the number of small chains in- 
crease, he said. And food chains 
have proved themselves more effi- 
cient, in eliminating distribution 
wastes, than cooperative stores. 
There is no doubt about a down- 
ward trend in food prices, the 
conference was told by Franklin J. 
Lunding, president of Jewel Tea 
Co., Barrington, Ill., and chair- 
man of the association’s executive 
committee. Food prices definitely 
have passed their peak, Mr. Lund- 
ing said, and the country’s tre- 
mendous farm production will 
continue to have its influence or 
lower prices, despite higher op- 
erating costs of business. 
Farmers appreciate the efforts 
of chain stores to attain more effi- 
cient distribution, Allan B. Kline, 
president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation, told the group. “The 
more they can reduce the cost of 
distribution,” he said, “the better 
we like it.” He maintained, though, 
that margins in merchandising 
farm products don’t fall as farm 
prices fall. “The price of wheat 
drops a dollar a bushel, but the 
price of bread remains the same, 
and consumers ask why,” he said. 


MRS. ETHEL LYNN 

LAWRENCE, Mass.— Mrs. Ethel 
Lynn, 78, vice-president and di- 
rector of Hildreth & Rogers Co., 
owner of Stations WLAW and 
WLAW-FM, and of the Eagle- 
Tribune Publishing Co., publisher 
of the Lawrence Eagle and Trib- 
une, died at the Lawrence Gen- 
eral Hospital Tuesday. Her son, 
Irving E. Rogers, is president and 
treasurer of the radio and news- 
paper companies. 


HARRY W. BANGERT 
SEATTLE—Harry W. Bangert, 59, 
a retired Seattle newspaper ad- 
vertising man, formerly on the 
staffs of the Times, the Post-Intel- 
ligencer and the Star, died Oct. 10. 


Weintraub Names Norman 


Norman B. Norman, formerly 
with Norman A. Mack & Co., New 
York, has joined the executive 
staff of William H. Weintraub & 
Co., New York, as client super- 
visor. Prior to his association with 
Mack, Mr. Norman was with the 
Biow Co., New York. 


Three to Woodard & Fris 


Woodard & Fris, Inc., Albany, 
N. Y., has been named to handle 
the advertising of the Albany Sav- 
ings Bank, Station WXKW, Al- 
bany, and Schenectady Railway 
Co., Schenectady. 
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Knox and Sunsweet 
Ready Joint Campaign 

Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, 
N. Y., and the California Prune & 
Apricot Growers Association, San 
Jose, Cal., will launch a coopera- 
tive magazine campaign in Nov- 
ember for their respective pro- 


ducts, Knox gelatine and Sunsweet 
prunes. A full-color half page for 
Knox, featuring a prune chiffon 
pie recipe, will appear on the left 
hand magazine page, and an iden- 
tical ad, except for the Sunsweet 
package and block of selling copy, 
will appear on the facing page. A 


retail store tie-up is planned for 
related item selling, and Knox- 
Sunsweet recipe leaflets are being 
supplied to grocers. 

Charles W. Hoyt Co., New York, 
is the Knox agency, and Long Ad- 
vertising Service, San Jose, han- 
dles the Sunsweet account. 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING HOUSTO 


= 
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/ 
@ Even in Houston—city of the magic and miraculous—there’s 
an Horatio Alger note to John C. Weston’s story, and furniture 
store executives the nation over regard him with a trace of awe. 


In twenty-one years he has developed his Suniland Furniture 

- Company from a two-by-four hutch into one of the largest and 
finest stores of its type in America. Simultaneously he ran his total 
capital of $5,000 into a business that’s worth about $1,000,000 
today. It’s a neat trick to make both quality buyers and folks 
with slim pocketbooks swear by the same store—and John has 
turned that trick, too. 


“If you want to call it magic,” he says, “call my 
Aladdin’s lamp the Chronicle. It has been my Number 
One medium ever since | started. Whether I’m push- 
ing expensive lines or big values for the budget- 
folks, the Chronicle produces—every time.” 


Thank you, John. We must agree that our thirty-five years 
of leadership in city circulation, city and retail trading zone and 
total circulation—both daily and Sunday—as well as our leader- 
ship in local, national, classified and total advertising, make a 
powerful Aladdin’s Lamp for every advertiser. 


The Houston Chronicle 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 


R. W. McCARTHY 
Advertising Director 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 35 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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Swaney Agency 
Takes Loudon 
Men, Accounts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vertising experience. He was one 
of the original group from the 
Standard Oil Co. to join the H. K. 
McCann Co., when it was founded 
by H. K. McCann, former adver- 
tising manager of Standard Oil. 

Mr. Hill became a treasurer of 


H. K. McCann in 1923 and when 
McCann and the Erickson Co. 
merged in 1929, he became vice- 
president and member of the board 
and executive committee. From 
1932 to 1942 he headed new busi- 
ness activities of McCann-Erick- 
son, and then he re-entered the Air 
Force. After the war he joined the 
Loudon agency and opened a New 
York office in September, 1945. 
Mr. Hill was director and treasurer 
of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies from 1925 until 
1942. 

Prior to forming Loudon, Mr. 
Thomas was director of radio 
operations in the Chicago office of 
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McCann-Erickson. Charles Fun- 
nell had served as an account exec- 
utive with the Charles W. Hoyt 
Co. and Mr. Criscuoli had served 
as assistant production manager of 
McCann-Erickson for 18 years. 

For four years prior to 1941, Mr. 
McAneny was with the Kudner 
agency and joined Loudon after 
serving five years with the U. S. 
Army. 

The Swaney agency now handles 
26 accounts and employs 86 people 
in Chicago, 30 in New York and 
nine in Detroit. Its largest account 
is Kaiser-Frazer. 


Mister Short Sues Douglas 


Mister Short Co., Chicago, is 
suing Douglas Mfg. Co., Douglas 
Ariz., shorts manufacturer, for 
$50,000, charging that Douglas has 
infringed on its Antsy Pantsy copy- 
right. The Mister Short firm uses 
the Antsy Pantsy trademark with 
a picture of an ant on the label 
and large ants printed in red on 
shorts. Douglas is said to be sell- 
ing similar shorts. 


Nets, Sponsors 
Vie for Election 
Night Listeners 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be posted in 22,000 schools so stu- 
dents will know where to tune in 
the election returns. 

As a special feature of this 
$75,000 package, Mutual will pre- 
sent Louis Bean, who will take 
incomplete returns from various 
precincts and predict the outcome 
in those areas, for representatives 
and senators as well as Presiden- 
tial candidates. 

Walter Winchell and Drew Pear- 
son are among the commentators 
who will take part in Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp.’s radio-television 
coverage of election news over 
ABC on what this sponsor bally- 


25,000 farm folks came 


HEN Prairie Farmer-WLS gets behind an event in 
the rural Middlewest, it is bound to be a success. 


broadcast over WLS. 


That’s the way it has always been .. . and still is. 


In late summer, Prairie Farmer-WLS sponsored a gi- 


Crowd listening to Arthur C. Page, associate 
editor of Prairie Farmer, conduct Dinnerbell 


TO 


gantic Weed Control Day in conjunction with Purdue 


University, staged at Bunker Hill Naval Air Base in north 
central Indiana. Purdue specialists discussed weeds and 
ways of killing them; 39 manufacturers displayed equip- 
ment; helicopters and airplanes demonstrated spraying; 
Prairie Farmer-WLS publicized the event, broadcast Din- 
nerbell Time from the site and furnished entertainment by 


WLS artists. 


Farmers proved their interest in chemical weed control 
... when 25,000 of them came! Their interest in this Prairie 
Farmer-WLS event also proved something else: the power- 
ful influence of these media. There’s a quick and whole- 
hearted response to Prairie Farmer-WLS editorial projects 
...and equally ready response to our advertisers. 
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One of 30 Purdue specialists at one of 20 corn plots 
weed-treated before the day's meeting. 


Air view showing some of the planes flown in by 600 
flying farmers who participated. 
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hoos as the “largest combination 
radio and television network ever 
assembled.” 

The automobile manufacturer is 
carrying the telecasts on ABC’s 
East Coast network, originating 
from New York, and on its mid- 
west chain, originating from Chi- 
cago. 


@ Kaiser-Frazer dealers will hold 
election night video parties in the 
television cities. Sets will be in- 
stalled in the stores and customers 
will be invited in to watch the 
show. Posters, publicity kits and 
mats have been furnished to the 
dealers. 

ABC and Mutual, as well as 
CBS and NBC, are not going be- 
yond their own facilities to plug 
the special events. Each will air 
a heavy campaign of tune-in an- 
nouncements, and each has fur- 
nished its affiliates with promotion 
material, including newspaper 
mats. 

Life, sponsor of NBC’s election 
night telecasts on the East Coast 
network, will run two newspaper 
ads in television cities to remind 
viewers to tune in an NBC sta- 
tion. Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, backer of the telecasts on 
NBC’s midwest network, will buy 
newspaper space in the cities to 
be covered in that area. Radio 
and television announcements also 
are to be used. 

RCA dealers have received a 
full supply of promotional aids, 
counter cards, window layouts, 
streamers and special announce- 
ments to be used as mailouts to 
their customers. 


mw Chevrolet and its dealers are 
sponsoring the NBC radio returns. 

Nash Motors, radio-television 
backer on CBS, was busy last 
week with the introduction of the 
new Nash and was expected to 
settle the problem of promotion 
for this election event later. 

Chevrolet is plugging its election 
coverage with posters in all dealer 
showrooms and ads on all news- 
paper radio pages on Nov. 2. 
Dealers are urged to hold election 
night parties. In addition, pre- 
election radio announcements will 
be used. 

Nash has sent large posters to 
dealers and also has asked dealers 
to hold parties for the occasion. 
Newspaper ads and pre-election 
radio announcements will be used. 


Bayol to Join Coca-Cola 
as PR Executive 


Edgar S. Bayol, editorial promo- 
tion manager of the New York 
World-Telegram, will join Coca- 
Cola Co., New 
York, as an ex- 
ecutive in the 
public relations 
department on 
Nov. 1. 

Mr. Bayol was 
formerly general 
promotion man- 
ager of the Wash- 
ington Star, vice- 
president and 
general manager 
of the Gazette, 
Alexandria, Va., 


Edgar Bayol 
and a member of the bars of 


Virginia, District of Columbia 
and the Supreme Court. He is 
currently president of the National 
Newspaper Promotion Association 
and New York Newspaper Pro- 
motion Managers Association. 


Lee Dye Works to Gelula 


Lee Dye Works, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, hosiery dyeing and finishing 
plant, has placed its advertising 
with Abner J. Gelula & Associates, 
Philadelphia. Trade publications 
will be used exclusively. 


Golwynne Names Twiss 


The House of J. Hayden Twiss, 
New York, has been named to 
handle the advertising of Gol- 
wynne Chemicals Corp., New York. 
Trade publications and interna- 
tional magazines will be used. 
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Printers Meet 
Told ITU Fight 
Still Unsolved 


Cuicaco—The dispute between 
employing printers and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union “is 
far from resolved,” said Thomas 
P. «enry Jr., president of the 
Union Employers Section, Print- 
ing Industry of America, at the 
PIA’s largest annual convention 
here last week. 

Mr. Henry, head of the Thomas 
P. Henry Co., Detroit, declared that 
normal bargaining can only be re- 
sumed when the ITU realizes it 
cannot make unilateral decisions 
on printing operations without re- 
gard for law or industry needs. 

He reviewed the efforts of the 
Union Employers Section in reach- 
ing an agreement with the union, 
and asserted that there are still 
four main issues for the National 
Labor Relations Board to settle: 
(1) the closed shop question; (2) 
the problem of struck work; (3) 
the question of union jurisdiction 
over new composing room proc- 
esses, and (4) the extent of ITU 
control over local bargaining and 
acceptance of ITU rules. 


s Both the UES and the Master 
Printers Section of the PIA 
passed a resolution calling for 
amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. The reso- 
lution pledged support for an “ap- 
propriate” amendment to reduce 
the possibility of printers’ liabili- 
ties resulting from various judicial 
decisions and other rulings on 
overtime. 

Another amendment opposed the 
threatened extension of the hours 
limitation to cover executive, ad- 
ministrative and professional 
workers and salesmen. In addition, 
the UES went on record in favor of 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley 
Act which would provide direct 
access to the courts when employ- 
ing printers were threatened with 
economic damage by work stop- 
pages. 

Both the newer reproduction 
processes and the necessity for 
more consideration of management 
functions came in for critical scru- 
tiny at the four-day meeting. 

In his annual report, retiring 
President Donald L. Boyd of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., discussed “what we 
can expect to happen to the print- 
ing industry in our lifetime.” Mr. 
Boyd denied that “new” methods 
of reproduction have brought 
about a “revolution” in the in- 
dustry. So many zealots have 
shouted about new processes and 
how they would make all other 
processes obsolete, he said, “that 
the cry of ‘wolf’ no longer causes 
a ripple of concern in the ranks of 
the industry.” 


a The “revolution,” he asserted, 
is a change in the speed with 
which alternate processes are be- 
ing accepted. Most obvious of the 
trends resulting in the increased 
tempo is that of specialization— 
not so much process specialization 
as product specialization. Also, he 
Said, tendency toward larger pro- 
duction units has contributed to 
the “revolution.” 

“T am of the opinion that middle 
sized plants will become larger 
and fewer and smaller plants will 
remain about the same in pro- 
portion to the total production.” 

The most important contribu- 
tion that the PIA can make, he 
continued, is in education of man- 
agement. Also in that vein, the 
Convention heard a talk on suc- 
cessful printing management by 
John G. Gerken of the Rumford 
Press, Concord, N. H. 

Mr. Gerken told the group that 
the modern prining plant required 


Behind the 
cloth curtain 


Gia the voting booth) 
... és the MAN whe runs America 


CLOTH—The difference between Euro- 

pean and U. S. curtain materials is 

brought up in this 360-line ad, which 

Beech-Nut Packing Co. will run in New 

York City newspapers the week before 

the Presidential election. Newell-Emmett 
Co., New York, is the agency. 


an effective organization chart and 
a plant layout chart, should make 
every effort to sell customers on 
sending in final copy, and to sell 
engravers on delivering material 
that can be used without trim- 
ming, remounting or otherwise 
altering it. 


a W. E. Griswold, executive di- 
rector of the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, told the assembly 
that craft skills are not dead. 
Helpful scientific tools, he asserted, 
will remove or reduce the drudg- 
ery, monotony, make-overs, wastes 
and variables and leave plenty of 
time and room for the application 
of real craft skill to produce more 
uniform quality within a selling 
price range. 

Carl E. Dunnagan; president of 
the Inland Press, Inc., Chicago, 
was elected president of the PIA 
for 1949. Mr. Dunnagan organized 
the Inland Press in 1933, served 
as president of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Illinois in 1944, and 
assisted in the organization of the 
PIA in 1945. 

Other officers include Allerton 
Jeffries, president, Jeffries Bank- 
note Co., Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Whidden, president, 
Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., 
Boston, treasurer; and R. Mort 
Frayne, president, Frayne Printing 
Co., Seattle, secretary. 


Radio Writers Guild Sets 
Tuesday Strike Date 


The Radio Writers Guild will 
strike Tuesday (Oct. 26) against 
all agency and independently pro- 
duced radio shows which have not 
signed letters of adherence to its 
network contract, a spokesman for 
the guild told AA in New York 
Friday. 

It is impossible to tell how many 
programs will be affected. Net- 
work produced broadcasts will not 
be. The guild reported that letters 
of adherence from several agen- 
cies and producers are on hand 
and others expected. Meanwhile, 
Leonard Bush, Compton Advertis- 
ing, chairman of the agency ne- 
gotiating committee, said the group 
olans no formal moves to avert 
the walkout. Each agency was 
making its own strike preparations. 


Bridgeport Brass to Push 
Good-Aire in Boston Papers 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., will introduce Good-Aire 
household deodorant in Boston 
newspapers and radio stations 
about Nov. 15. The company will 
advertise the product in Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C., Baltimore 
and New York by the end of 1948 
and will promote it nationally 
when distribution is completed 
next June. Bridgeport Brass also 
is working on other types of prod- 
ucts dispersed by the Aer-A-Sol 
insecticide method of using a liqu- 
ified gas to disperse the chemicals 
into the air. Advertising is placed 
through William Esty & Co., New 
York. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Cristie Joins Buchanan in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES—John R. Cristie, formerly vice-president in charge 
of public relations and advertising for the Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, has joined Buchanan & Co.’s office here as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of new business. He will work with R. E. Jacobsen, 


who heads the office. 


Van Deventer Reported Retiring from CED 

New YorkK—John H. Van Deventer is reported retiring as informa- 
tion director of the Committee for Economic Development on Dec. 31. 
He will be succeeded by Nathaniel White, who recently joined the 
CED from the Christian Science Monitor. 


Cuban Tourist Commission Plans Campaign 

Havana—The Cuban Tourist Commission is launching a winter cam- 
paign in a half dozen magazines and in newspapers of about 15 cities 
of the East, Midwest, and South, through Wendell P. Colton Co., New 
York, to emphasize Cuba’s “warmer welcome” this winter. 


Rose to Use 300 Newspapers for Zemo 


CLEVELAND—The E. W. Rose Co., 


maker of Zemo skin ointment and 


preparations, is launching a campaign in approximately 300 news- 
papers throughout the country which will run through 1949. Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., New York, is the agency. 


Springfield Market Gets First Ac’cent Test 
CuicaGo—The Amino Products division of International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. will launch initial consumer advertising for Ac’cent, 
protein derivative which intensifies natural food flavors, in the 
Springfield, Ill., market Nov. 16. The campaign, using newspapers and 
radio, will blanket the area. J. Walter Thompson Co. is the agency. 


Adell Newspaper Ads to 


Push Lestoil 


HoLyoke, Mass.—The Adell Chemical Co. is using newspaper ads 
in 19 cities throughout New England for Lestoil liquid detergent. The 
2sompany plans to introduce the product in Boston in the near future. 
The agency is Adair & Director, New York. 


Advertising Helps 
Cut Traffic Deaths 
to Lowest Point 


Cuicaco—During the three years 
that the Advertising Council and 
advertising interests have vigor- 
ously promoted a safety campaign, 
traffic deaths have dropped from 
11.5 per 100,000,000 miles to 7.2— 
the lowest point ever registered. 

A. O. Buckingham, vice-pres- 
ident, Cluett, Peabody & Co., made 
this point to a luncheon meeting 
of top advertising people here Fri- 
day, held in conjunction with the 
Advertising Council’s exhibit of 
ten current public safety cam- 
paigns, set up in the Stevens Hotel 
during the annual National Safety 
Congress. 

Reviewing the history and back- 
ground of the Advertising Coun- 
cil, Mr. Buckingham reported also 
on the two newest council cam- 
paigns—one designed to make over- 
seas’ advertising of American man- 
ufacturers more effective against 
anti-American propaganda, and 
the other the basic campaign for a 
better understanding of the Amer- 
ican economic system, which is 
being launched with full pages in 
more than 120 November magazines. 


s He paid tribute, in connection 
with the exceptional safety cam- 
paign, to Wesley I. Nunn, adver- 
tising manager, Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, who is serving as cam- 
paign coordinator, and to the Chi- 
cago office of Young & Rubicam, 
which has served as task force 
agency for two years, as well as 
to Foote, Cone & Belding, which 
handled the safety campaign ini- 
tially. 

Other speakers at the luncheon, 
designed to acquaint midwest ad- 
vertisers and agencies with the 
current operations of the Adver- 
tising Council, included James W. 
Young, senior consultant, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., former chairman of 
the council, and Allen Wilson, 
member of the council’s staff. 


‘Evelyn Winters’ Abandoned 


Manhattan Soap Co., New York, 
has cancelled the “Strange Ro- 
mance of Evelyn Winters,” a daily 
CBS soap opera, effective Nov. 12. 
Advertising executives, who be- 
lieve this drama has exhausted its 
audience after a four-year run, 
have not decided whether they 
will buy another show to replace it. 
The Columbia time spot, through 
Duane Jones Co., has been dropped. 


LEROY W. HERRON 

WASHINGTON—Col. Leroy W. 
Herron, 70, former advertising di- 
rector of the Washington Star, 
died suddenly Oct. 12 while re- 
turning from an advertising clinic 
conducted by the Columbus Dis- 
patch. 

Col. Herron, who had been active 
in the National Advertising Execu- 
tives Association since 1911, and 
had twice been NAEA president, 
had continued his interest in news- 
paper advertising since his retire- 
ment July 1. 

Son of J. Whit Herron, who had 
been business and _ advertising 
manager of the Star, Col. Herron 
started with the newspaper as a 
messenger in 1896. At 33, he 
became advertising manager, and 
in 1937, advertising director. 

At the time of his death, he was 
traveling with Godfrey W. Kauff- 
man, his successor as advertising 
manager of the Star. 


GEORGE F. GOUGE 


SEA IsLAND, Ga.—George F. 
Gouge, who retired from Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, New 
York, in 1946 with the statement 
that 55 was the ideal time to get 
out of advertising, died of a heart 
attack here on Oct. 20. 

Mr. Gouge joined the former 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn agency 
in 1921 when it was in its second 
year. In 1926 he was made its 
fourth director, with the three 
principals. Following the merger 
with the George Batten Co. in 
1928, he occupied a key position 
in the new firm. 


Garment Workers Drop 
3 FM Applications 


The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, because of 
site difficulties and inflation in 
building broadcasting facilities, 
has relinquished three of its six 
FM licenses. 

Boston, Philadelphia and _ St. 
Louis construction permits. have 
been given up. The ILGWU op- 
erates WVUN in Chattanooga; 
KVUN in Los Angeles is broad- 
casting on an interim basis, and 
a New York station will go on the 
air in 60 days. 


McBee Promotes Preston 

J. H. Preston Jr. has been ap- 
pointed assistant to H. C. Davis, 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
McBee Co., New York, manufac- 
turer of special accounting equip- 
ment and methods. Mr. Preston 
has been manager of McBee in 


Philadelphia. 


Hooper May Add 
In-Set Gadgets 
to Phone Method 


New York—C. E. Hooper, who 
hitherto has sung the advantages 
of telephone coincidental surveys, 
last week was eyeing electronic 
audience measurements with more 
than passing interest. 

Reporting that he has found a 
practical means of utilizing these 
measurements in conjunction with 
his current procedures, Mr. Hooper 
said five devices for electronic 
audience measurement are under 
study by his organization and a 
group of technical advisers and 
informal observers. 

Some 50 gadgets are said to have 
been developed for radio audience 
measurement. Mr. Hooper did not 
indicate which five he is looking 
at. 

However, one of them is Sind- 
linger & Co.’s new Radox tech- 
nique, which is now in use in the 
Philadelphia area. There was no 
official comment from Sindlinger 
& Co., but it was apparent that the 
research firm would politely resist 
Mr. Hooper’s advances. Two mo- 
tion picture companies — Para- 
mount and Warner—reportedly 
are considering investing in Ra- 
dox, its findings to be used to 
indicate the growth of television 
and its effect on the movies. 


a C. E. Hooper, Inc., has retained 
John V. L. Hogan, president of 
Faximile, Inc., and the firm of 
Morgan, Finnegan & Durham as 
patent consultants on its elec- 
tronics project. Thomas H. Brown 
Jr., president of the Radio Council 
of National Advertisers, and Dr. 
Kenneth Baker, research director 
of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, are sitting in as in- 
formal observers. 

The radio researcher, who said 
that four of the five owners of the 
electronic devices had approached 
him, explained his interest in the 
measurement services. 

This would enable us “to add a 
factor of frequency and speed to 
the production of several audience 
indexes, without the abandonment 
of information on which the in- 
dustry has become dependent and 
which is forthcoming only from 
sampling by methods which lend 
themselves to greater sample in- 
tensity or to vastly wider scatter 
than is possible by either mechan- 
ical or electronic devices.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hooper, who 
originally planned to include his 
new projectable U. S. Hooperat- 
ings in the pocket pieces, an- 
nounced they would be supplied 
to advertisers and agencies who 
subscribe to program Hooperat- 
ings and city Hooperatings under 
separate cover for one-third more 
than the Hooper service costs them 
now. As a bonus, they will receive 
a network audience analysis, city 
by city, and station listening in- 
dexes. 

The U. S. Hooperatings will be 
published once a year. The 1949 
schedule calls for a report on April 
15, covering a nationwide cross 
sampling during Jan. 15-Feb. 15. 


NAB Unit Mulls PR Plan 


The public relations executive 
committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters, after a Wash- 
ington meeting Thursday for dis- 
cussing plans to build listenership, 
referred one plan—involving coop- 
erative advertising by local sta- 
tions—to the NAB research de- 
partment for testing. 


DuMont Signs Colonial 


Colonial Airlines, through Sei- 
del Advertising Agency, has signed 
as a participating sponsor on 
“Swing into Sports”, Mondays, 
8:30 p.m., EST, on WABD, New 
York. 


il 
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86 
Stuart Adds John Crain 


John E. Crain, formerly with 
Buchen Co., Chicago, has joined 
Chas. R. Stuart Advertising, San 
Francisco, as account executive, 
copywriter and time buyer. He is 
working on the Bank of America 
account. Mr. Crain succeeds 
George Olcott, who has resigned. 


Prepares Data on Officials 


Glenmore Distilleries Co., Louis- 
ville, through D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, has prepared for 
editors a file-type package, called 
the “Editor’s Little Helper,” con- 
taining current photographs and 
correct background material on 
Glenmore executives. 


merchandising plan! 


Consult with us. See which test cities 
you want used. As our monthly-audit 
reports of over-the-counter sales hit 
your desk you'll start walking on the 


solid ground of facts first! 


It’s quick ... it’s simple .. . it’s 


thrifty. 


Follow the lead of grocery and drug 
leaders... have Burgoyne pre-test it 


NOW. 


Burgoyne Grocery ér Drug St. 


PHONE MA 0305 « 


DIXE TERMINAL * 


sure youll 


You and “your Manage- 
ment” recognize the pow- 
er and importance of facts . . . when 
you ask for an okay on your 1949 


pre-test 
CEDAR RAPIDS 


@ First inlowa... second 
in U. S.... in per capita 
income! * 

@ 77,000 people . . . 23,400 
families. . .$110,861,577.78 
deposits . . . that’s $4,737 
in the bank for every fam- 
ily. 

@ $17 million food sales 
..- $4 million drug sales.* 


@ Balancing 15-foot Iowa 
corn is the concentration 
of road building machin- 
ery manufacture ... of 
grain processing. 

@ Easy to measure adver- 
tising impact as CEDAR 
RAPIDS GAZETTE 
blankets city and Linn 
County 100% ... over 
54,000 daily and Sunday 
in 16 eastern Iowa coun- 
ties basking in the sun of 
an alltime prosperity 
high! 

* SALES MANAGEMENT 1948 
Survey of Buying Power. 
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Be Standard Oil 


GETS THE READERS—Here are three of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana institutional advertisements which were checked for 


‘Company Copy’ 
Pulls Readers, 
SO Discovers 


Institutional Series 
for Oil Company Gets 
Public’s Attention 


Cuicaco—Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), which last year launched 
its first planned, continuing in- 
stitutional campaign in almost 30 
years, is convinced that it can get 
high readership and improve pub- 
lic understanding with advertising 
that tells plain facts about the com- 
pany and its operations, without 
tricks and without sugar coating. 

While the company has used a 
tremendous amount of “public 
service” advertising in recent 
years, and has tied up with many 
public interest themes, notably 
safety and oil and gasoline conser- 
vation, it had no regular, formal 
institutional campaign until last 
year, when the Chicago office of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born was named to handle this 


readership and demonstrated that “company copy,” well pre- 
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sented, not only attracts attention from the public, but is in- 
trinsically interesting enough to carry readership all through 
the text. 


phase of the company’s advertising. 
Product advertising is, and has for 
many years, been handled by 
McCann-Erickson, Chicago. 


ws The first ad in the institutional 
series, which ran in May, 1947, was 
based on the 1946 annual report. 
A total of four institutional ads 
was run that year, and eight are 
scheduled for this year, with the 
copy running in a long list of news- 
papers (mostly Sunday papers) in 
Standard of Indiana’s marketing 
territory, in farm publications, oil 
trade publications, business papers 
addressed to the press, and with 
support on spot radio. 

The objectives set down for the 
campaign in 1947 still apply, modi- 
fied to some degree by an intensive 
study of public attitudes toward 
the company which has been made 
since the campaign started last 
year. These objectives are: 

“1. To build good will for the 
Standard Oil Co. 

“2. To explain the company’s 
activities. 

“3. To create over a period of 
time a human, friendly corporate 
personality. 

“4. To interpret management’s 
objectives and prove that the com- 
pany has a positive, continuing in- 
terest in the well-being of its em- 


after forty, and gray hair 


gets another gray suit! 


For new custome rs, ( The 8-20 age group is packed with prospects. 
( More than 30,000,000 in the U.S. 


try new prospects! 


5 | National Comics reaches 8 of 10 regular readers. 


( 


At one-third the cost of general magazines. 


ang € gets a cool reception 


( And 85% are available through comics magazines. 


fib THE NATIONAL COMICS GROUP 


Represented by.» - RICHARD A. FELDON CO., INC., 205 East 42nd Street, New York 


ployes, stockholders and public. 

“5. To refute, without argument. 
the popular misconceptions about 
the industry in general and, as a 
leader, the Standard Oil Co. in 
particular. 

“6. To establish definitely the 
important role of the company and 
the industry in the basic economy 
of the nation.” 


ws Basing its 1948 institutional ef- 
fort directly upon the results of its 
study of public attitudes toward 
the company, which showed that 
SO is regarded with unsual favor 
and is far better known than any 
of its competitors, the company 
says: 

“A few points emerged from the 
study, however, which were suffi- 
ciently prevalent to call for meth- 
ods of correction. The following 
points will therefore be stressed in 
the 1948 campaign to clarify some 
misconceptions: 

“1. The importance of the size 
and scope of the company in serv- 
ing the public efficiently and well. 

“2. Profits are used to benefit 
the public. 

“3. The company has 97,000 
owners. 

“4. The company is a good place 
in which to work.” 

To get across the points, Stand- 
ard Oil is using a basic picture- 
and-caption technique, with human 
interest headlines but no other 
tricks. The copy itself is all about 
the company, _ straightforward, 
friendly, definitely informative in 
type and avoiding all argumen- 
tation. 


w Having no particular yardstick 
against which to measure the in- 
terest of the public in such copy, 
Wesley I. Nunn, Standard Oil ad- 
vertising manager, and other SO 
executives have been exceptionally 
interested in determining whether 
people care about SO as a company 
enough to want to read and hear 
about it. 

As a consequence, they have 
been very much interested in the 
fact that three of the four ads 
which ran last year were re- 
searched for readership, and one of 
the three ads which appeared this 
year, up to July, was also studied. 
The results have gone a long way 
to convince Standard Oil that it is 
definitely on the right track; that 
the public is interested in com- 
panies as well as their products; 
and that straightforward “institu- 
tional” advertising can compete ef- 
fectively for reader interest with 
the hardest-hitting product ad- 
vertising. 


w The first ad researched was the 
1946 annual report ad which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sunday 


Tribune May 11, 1947, in 1,120-line 
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Advertising Age, October 25, 1948 


space. Using accepted readership 
techniques, BBDO conducted 1,100 
interviews, discovered that 34.7% 
of the men and 25.8% of the women 
had noted the ad, that 24.6% of the 
men and 15.6% of the women had 
read some of the copy. What 
pleased them most, however, was 
the sustained interest exhibited in 
an ad which carried seven pictures 
and descriptive captions. The read- 
ership of any copy block never fell 
below 14% for men and 7% for 
women, and a projection indicated 
that 250,000 people read the final 
block of copy in the ad. 

Another ad, “How Old Are 
You?,” was picked up in the Con- 
tinuing Study of Newspaper Read- 
ing when it appeared Oct. 27 las 
year in the Courier, Waterloo, Ia. 
‘An 828-line ad appearing on Page 
18, it stopped 17% of the men and 
7% of the women, and had the best 
score among 10 national ads of 500 
lines or larger in the issue. Signi- 
ficantly, the second best read ad 
among men was a 900-line Swift 
institutional insertion. 


s Another ad, “Do Kids Count 
Freight Cars Nowadays,” was in- 

- cluded in one of the Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit’s “preference” surveys, 
in which readers were asked to tell 
which five ads they liked best, and 
which appealed to them or im- 
pressed them the most. Among 
men respondents, the Standard Oil 

ad was first in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Nebraska Farmer, tied for first 
with an International Harvester ad 
in The Farmer, was third choice in 
the Prairie Farmer, and fourth 
in Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. 

The other ad checked for reader- 
ship was the third in the 1948 
series, and was checked by Pub- 

| lication Research Service when it 
appeared in the Chicago Daily 
News in 1,200-line space July 13. 
It stopped 38% of the men, 32% 
of the women, a figure approached 
only by a full-page Look ad which 
stopped 31% of the men and 32% 
of the women, but far in excess 
of the other eight national ads of 
, over 500 lines in the issue. Again, 
; sustained reading interest was 
clearly evident. With five illustra- 
tions and five copy blocks, the ad 
started with 15% men and 11% 
women readership of the first 
ax, block, while the last block had 14% 


and 10% women. ; 
As a result of these readership 


checks and other evidence, Stand- 
ard Oil plans to continue its spe- 


es oo 


~ Rive. to 
‘ 


— 


cial institutional series indefi- 
nitely. Chary at first, it is now con- 
vinced that “company copy, 


presented effectively but without 
tricks, apologies or arguments, can 
not only gain high readership, but 
develops friends for the company. 


Forms Department for Art 
Accounts; Adds 10 Accounts 


Rumors that Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp. will revive cou- 
pon merchandising of Raleigh and 
Kool cigarets in December are 
without any foundation in fact, 


company spokesmen insist. Ob- 
viously, the company has given 
plenty of thought to the step and 
is still considering it. But under 
no circumstances will it bring 
back the coupons before mid-1949, 
and probably not then. 

As a wartime measure, B&W 
dropped the Raleigh and Kool 
coupons early in 1944 and closed 
the premium stores where many 
buyers used to “cash” their stacks 
of the familiar coupons. The 
dwindling supply of premiums 
forced the move. 

* * & 

Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission sales reports for the sec- 
ond 1948 quarter throw a rather 


interesting light on the soft drink 
picture. Coca-Cola Co. sales for 
the quarter are given as $66,006,- 
000, as against $43,945,000 for the 
second 1947 quarter. For Pepsi- 
Cola Co., however, the picture is 
somewhat different: $9,931,000 for 
the 1948 quarter, $14,268,000 for 
the 1947 quarter. Canada Dry went 
up to $13,148,000 from $11,922,000. 
Dr. Pepper dropped to $2,088,000 
from $3,030,000; Hires fell to $2,- 
751,000 from $3,791,000; and Nehi 
rose to $2,864,000 from $2,716,000. 
* * & 

In the past couple of years, the 
“shyest consistent national adver- 
tiser” has been venturing modestly 
near the water. We’re speaking of 
Lavoris, which advertised exclu- 
sively to dentists for 30 years, did 
very well at it, and then picked 
1929 to launch a big national drive. 
After three years of depression ad- 


vertising during which the figures 
on the Lavoris books began to as- 
sume more and more of the hue of 
the product, the company dropped 
its consumer advertising to 3°, 
two-column “cards” which have 
run virtually unchanged ever since. 
Now, for about three years, they 
have run about three half-pages a 
year which more nearly resemble 
current-day advertising, but are 
still extremely conservative, and 
the “cards” continue the backbone 
of Lavoris consumer promotion. 


The National Association of Maa- 
azine Publishers expects to an- 
nounce some new members soon 
to replace Fawcett Publications, 
which resigned recently. Fawcett 
told AA its resignation was due 
to “various things” — specifically 
NAMP’s “lack of action to curb 
the rising costs of paper.” But 
Fawcett told NAMP it was espe- 
cially concerned because the asso- 
ciation had not “stopped the flow 
of bad comics.” 

Currently, NAMP embraces 106 
companies which issue 384 publi- 


cations with combined circulation 
of 120,000,000. Godfrey Hammond 
of “Popular Science” is chairman 
of its membership expansion pro- 
gram. 


pusines® 


GEYER PUBLICATIONS—Est. 1877. Publishers 
of GEYER’S TOPICS, OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
AND EQUIPMENT, THE GIFT AND ART 
BUYER, SPORTS AGE and Trade Directories . . . 
260 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


If you want national distribution in 90 days . a 
If you want to tap a virgin 5 Billion Dollar Market... 


If you want quick sales at low cost . a 


ee 


you want “OPPORTUNITY where 


MANPOWER 


I) SALESPOWER 


Here is an amazing fact for admen and salesmanagers! 
The U.S. Statistical Abstract for 1947 reported that 
Independent Salesmen sold over $5,000,000,000.00 worth of 
goods for such old successful firms as the Fyr-Fyter 
Company, General Slicing Machine Corp., Stark Bros. 
Nurseries, Mason Shoe Mfg. Company, Topps Garment 
Mfg. Corp., Fashion Frocks, Duraclean Company and 
many others. Yet, comparatively few admen and 
manufacturers have tapped the limitless sales reservoir 
of Direct Selling. 

Actually thousands of independent jobbers, distributors 
and sales organizations in this field sell direct to stores; 
direct to institutions, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, 
taverns, service stations, etc.; and hundreds specialize 
in moving carload lots of merchandise. 

If you.want to lick your distribution problem; if you 
want to move goods now gathering dust on retailers’ 


% OPPORTUNITY, “house organ” 
and trade paper of the direct selling 
industry, is the magazine top-calibre 
sales-minded independent business- 
men read exclusively each month— 
(1) To keep posted on news of their 
field; (2) To improve their salesman- 
ship; (3) To find new products or ser- 
vices to sell at a profit. Through OP- 
PORTUNITY the advertiser recruits, 
selects, directs and controls his own 


shelves; if you want more profitable distribution and 
greater sales volume at lower cost . . . investigate this 
untapped 5 billion dollar market. Reach the vast army 
of trained and experienced Independent Salespeople 
who regularly read OPPORTUNITY —for 25 years the 
undisputed leader in the direct selling field. 

For when you reach OPPORTUNITY’s thousands of 


Armstrong, Schleifer & Ripin, 
New York, has established a spe- 
cial department for the handling 
of art accounts, with George Burn- 
ley in charge. The agency has been 
named to handle the accounts of 
Silvermine Guild, Silvermine, 
Conn.; Norton School of Art, West 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Chautauqua Art 
Center, Chautauqua, N. Y.; Mor- 


sone —— “ow —_ sales force every step of the way... high-calibre Salesmen and Saleswomen ... when you 
uyber Gallery, Norlys anety yet his only sales expense is the pre- . ee : . - 
and Regington Arthur Art School, } vethecell meene Pesenaed ses omy Se Hall cael tap this vast virgin market . . - you introduce your 
- in New York. en oe you can use this vast pre-trained sell- product to millions of users without costly consumer 
hin goog Rally map Barat ing force to distribute your product advertising . . . you get national publicity for your 


appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Leon Garland Foundation of 
Chicago, the Serigraph Galleries 
of the National Serigraph Society, 
New York, and the School of Por- 
trait and Commercial Photography, 
New York. 


{ Boyle Plans ‘49 Campaign : 

; Boyle Mfg. division (Los An- 

. 8eles) of United States Steel Pro- The answers to many 

d of your distribution 


ucts Co., United States Steel Corp. bI Id 3 
of Delaware, will launch a con- a tea connie oe ! 
node ese iene -—-—. Gateway to a 5 Billion Dollar Market 

Dept. A oe on, Chicago 4, Ill. _ 


Sumer advertising campaign fea- from-the-shoulder 
as as eka ep Ree ee a 


or service quickly, write now for our 
revealing booklet. 


product... your product enjoys national sales overnight! 
Yes—it’s true! And we can prove it. 


oe 3 ee ieee sie 


— 
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turing its line of garden tools and booklet: ‘'How To 
8alvanized wear early in 1949. Build Profitable 

unset and Sunday supplements National Distribution 
On the West Coast will be used. Quickly.”’ It’s free. 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Los Angeles, handles the account. 
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she dons her out-of-date “specs’’. 


The day when a man stuck his head into your office and said, 
“Hey, Joe—any trade advertising today ?’”’—is gone! 


Today, the modern secretary and her boss know 

that the trade magazine representative 

is a friendly business counselor. 

He knows your field and its problems. 

The chances are this man has grown up with your industry... 
fought for its interests, worked to shape its ethics and 

public relations; organized the trade association of your field; 
brought many manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 

and salesmen together in life-long association. 


It’s his business to help advertisers sell more, sell better... 
with multiple services beyond the printed page. 


Smart little secretary! Before asking out-of-date questions, 
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And if he represents the Haire trade publication of your field, : ter 
he can be especially helpful to you Fake ture 
for he comes from the specialized, “official voice’ of your industry. eS + — 
: ; : l 
Behind him at Haire are staffs of editors pac _ + ne a 
and professional research experts i aes Specialized Merchandising Magazi és fren don 
who single-mindedly deliver the facts and “know-how” of your specific field ‘ dve -tisin 
to manufacturer, agency and dealer alike. poe . HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW » HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHA: IS! 
eames W man 
The editorial service of the Haire publication he represents, & = + LINENS AND DOMESTICS + CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL ve. adv 
wields a tremendous influence on your buyers from coast to coast; Sx, hy > boo 
saturates the buying power of your product; Aen + CORSET AND UNDERWEAR REVIEW + FASHION ACCESSORIES t on 
| stimulates its movement at the point of sale. Boat ; 
ae” + INFANTS’ & CHILDREN'S REVIEW + HANDBAG BUYER 
i i i i i ee. M nhatt 
. His call on you pg Ap tat Naas Pome dg” nga peo ae + LUGGAGE & LEATHER GOODS + NOTION AND NOVELTY REVIE’ [Bra ce R 
’ » ° ° ° “ 3 - ers has | 
| ‘ Put him and his publication to work for you. ae + AIRPORTS & AIR CARRIERS + COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES ‘ar un, 
| P. S. Send for a very interesting little brochure, ae . | a 
“‘Services Beyond the Printed Page’’. It’s yours for the asking. ‘ ~- More Effective because They’re More Sell-ect 
3 Pa a 
~ v 
eres te but 
HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1- BOSTON PITTSBURGH - CHICAGO - DETROIT ~ ST. LOUIS «LOS ANGELES + ATLANTA+ LONDON of fun 3 
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